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THE MORALITY OF BOXING 
EUGENE HILLMAN, C.S.Sp. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk, Connecticut 


F2 the most part, discussions on the morality of boxing have re- 
mained on the emotional level. Those who like rugged sports are 
apt to think that boxing is all right; those who do not are apt to 
think it is all wrong. Very few theologians have discussed the matter 
as theologians. And among these few, none has offered a really scientific 
treatment. They have mentioned principles, expressed feelings, and 
stated some very definite conclusions for both sides. These opinions 
have been well summarized by Fr. Gerald Kelly in the March issue of 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES.' 

Here we shall offer several serious reasons why boxing, as we have 
it today, must be regarded as morally reprehensible. For the sake of 
an orderly treatment we shall present all the pertinent material in 
three separate arguments under the principles of the Fifth Command- 
ment. The boxing with which we are primarily concerned is our 
modern professional prizefighting, and all fighting which is after the 
manner of our famous title bouts. Secondarily, our conclusions touch 
amateur boxing, to the extent that it is like professional boxing. In 
other words, we are here passing judgment on all boxing which holds 
the knockout and technical knockout as goals, gives credit for punch- 
ing power, and caters to the brutishness of the spectators. 

It might be wondered that the morality of boxing should even be 
called into question, since it has been for so long accepted as a whole- 
some form of recreation, and since it has received so much sponsorship 
from organizations of noble purpose. The reasons for this are not 
hard to find. The application of moral principles to particular cases 
depends upon certain facts in the cases. The morality of a case may 
be wholly changed by the discovery of some previously unknown 
physical fact. On the basis of newly discovered medical data it some- 
times becomes necessary to reconsider moral principles in their ap- 
plication to particular cases. Thus it sometimes happens that practices 
which were previously considered licit may no longer be permitted. 


1 Gerald Kelly, S.J., “(Notes on Moral Theology,” THEoLocicaL Sruptes, XII (1951), 
75-78. 
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This is the situation today with regard to boxing. Medical findings 
have compelled us to a reconsideration of our moral principles in 
respect to boxing as it is carried on at present. 


FIRST ARGUMENT 


Our first argument is based on the principle that only a proportion- 
ately grave reason can justify a man’s placing an action which is 
calculated to deprive another of his consciousness violently. Although 
this principle has not been fully thought out by moralists in respect 
to boxing, it has been well analysed in its application to drunkenness 
which, in the judgment of medical men, is a state closely resembling 
that of a boxer who has been dazed by repeated blows on the head, 
even short of what is referred to as a knockout.” 

To place a man violently in such a state is to deprive him of his 
specifically human powers; it is to dehumanize him. For it is man’s 
most precious good which is attacked, the good by which he is dis- 
tinguished from the brute, his ability to think rightly and choose 
freely and to control his body as a responsible human being. Even the 
desire or the intention to attack such a good is sinful if there is not 
present some proportionately grave reason, such as the good of in- 
tegral bodily health or the repelling of an unjust aggressor. There is 
hardly another reason which would justify the violation of so funda- 
mental a human good. Certainly, no sum of money, no amount of 
fame or pleasure can be considered equal to the good of human con- 
sciousness. Indeed, if we may not deprive our neighbor of his material 
goods unless we are in a state of extreme need, then surely we are 
not justified in depriving him of his spiritual powers for any reason 
which is less than extreme need. Even in extreme need we may deprive 
our neighbor of his material goods only when there is no other means 
of alleviating the situation. 

The malice and the gravity of an unreasonable intention or attempt 
to deprive another of consciousness may be seen through a considera- 
tion of the parallel state of perfect drunkenness which is gravely 
sinful, although admitting of parvitude of matter. Vermeersch, Priim- 
mer, and others tell us that the essential gravity of an unreasonable 


2G. W. Will, “Punch Drunk,” Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps, LXXII (1939), 
389. 
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deprivation of consciousness prescinds from any duration of time, 
and consists precisely in the violent deprivation of the ability to think 
normally and judge rightly, without a proportionately grave justifying 
reason.® 

Lest it be thought that the knockout suffered by boxers is really 
not a deprivation of consciousness in the proper sense, but merely 
a state of temporary grogginess, let us consider the statements of some 
competent physicians who have made a serious study of the medical 
aspects of boxing. Dr. Ernst Jokl, who is regarded as the leading 
medical authority on boxing injuries, has this to say about the knock- 
out: 


...if a blow is sufficiently strong the opponent may be rendered unconscious, 
irrespective of the region where the blow is landed. The most frequent form of 
knockout is that from a punch on the chin. There occurs a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness. The duration of the loss of consciousness is quite varied; as a rule it 
is less than ten seconds. The consciousness returns slowly. Frequently the boxer 
may be capable of continuing the fight even before the complete return of con- 
sciousness. In some cases the loss of consciousness may persist for a few minutes 
and occasionally for a few hours. It leads not only to complete loss of memory, 
but occasionally even to a retrograde amnesia extending to the entire fight.‘ 


The parallel between the knockout and the state of perfect drunk- 
enness is clear not only at the point of complete loss of consciousness 
and in the period of partial consciousness following the knockout, but 
also in those cases where a series of blows on the head has brought a 


boxer to the verge of unconsciousness. This state is described by Dr. 
G. W. Will: 


Such a man appears dazed, his resistance to his opponent is more or less automatic, 
and there may be amnesia for all or part of the contest. This confused state may 
follow a single knockout blow where there has been a period of unconsciousness, 
but it may also follow a series of blows none of which has been serious enough to 
produce unconsciousness.® 


5A. Vermeersch, S.J., Theologia moralis (2d ed.; Rome: Pontificia Universitas Gregori- 
ana, 1926), I, n. 493; D. M. Priimmer, O.P., Manuale theologiae moralis (4-Sth ed.; Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1928), II, n. 670, c; J. Ubach, S.J., Compendium theologiae moralis (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1926), I, n. 69. 

*E. Jokl and E. Guttmann, “Neurologic-Psychiatric Studies on Boxers,” Munchen 
med. Wehnsehr., LXXX (1933), 560. 

5G. W. Will, loc. cst. 
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In this state of confusion or grogginess the specifically animal 
functions of man continue to operate, but he is unable to think and 
control his body as a responsible human being. For there occurs, 
according to Dr. Jokl, “‘a degree of cloudiness of the consciousness 
which leaves intact the automatic motoric functions, but interferes 
with the conception ability, and decreases the reaction rate.”* A 
man in such a state hardly seems capable of moral responsibility. 
From a moral viewpoint, one in such a state is lacking consciousness 
no less than one in a state of perfect drunkenness.’ 

Because of the moral principles concerning the violent and un- 
reasonable deprivation of consciousness, and because of the nature 
of the knockout as explained by those who have seriously studied the 
matter, it must be said that boxing as we have it today involves serious 
sin, at least materially, on the part of the contestants who attempt 
or intend to win by a knockout. 

That most boxers, at least on the professional level, make such 
attempts and have such intentions can be shown from the testimony 
of boxers themselves, and from the nature of the contest, as it is 
today. 

Every boxer wants to win, and he knows that today the most 
desirable means to victory is the knockout. If a fighter wants to be 
popular and successful, he knows that it is knockouts that count. 
It is a fact that the majority of title bouts end in knockouts; and young 
boxers look to such bouts as the point of success in their profession. 
It is exceptional when a promising young boxer does not have on 
his record a high percentage of knockouts. Even technical knockouts 
are professionally more desirable on a boxer’s record than victories 
by decision. This information has been gathered from the knockout 
records of title bouts since 1946, from the records of individual boxers, 
and from consultation with experienced boxers, all of whom agree 
substantially with Murnane’s statement: 

Most fighters want to win by knockouts, if possible, for knockouts pay off. They 


build up a fighter’s reputation, making it possible for him to demand more money 
and to advance in division ratings. ... When a fighter sees his opponent in a bad 


*E. Jokl, “Medical Research in Physical Education, VI: Boxing Injuries,” South 
African Medical Journal, XX (1946), 209. 

7 With this problem of the knockout in mind, it might be well to read pages 125-26 of 
Fr. John C. Ford’s “Depth Psychology, Morality, and Alcoholism,” Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America, Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting (1950). 
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way, he doesn’t let up. On the contrary, he renews his efforts to score a knockout. 
... The head is the main target and most knockout blows are delivered to the 
head. Even when a fighter directs his attack to other parts of the body, it is gen- 
erally a diversionary measure to get an opening to the head.® 

The nature of the contest today, at least on the professional level, 
holds the knockout to be the most desirable means of victory. This is 
what the spectators want, so the boxer who would be successful must 
also want it and produce it. Judging from statistics in professional 
boxing, this type of victory is very frequently attained. 

So, from boxing statistics on the number of knockouts, from the 
nature of the contest today, and from the testimony of boxers we 
conclude that the boxers who want to get ahead, probably most 
boxers, have the intention of knocking out their opponents whenever 
this is possible. Is it even conceivable that one could engage in such 
a profession without ever intending or attempting to deprive another 
of his consciousness? 

We have seen above that the duration of time has nothing to do 
with the essential gravity of an unreasonable and violent deprivation 
of consciousness. So, the mere intention of rendering a man unconscious 
for a moment is a sin, if there is no proportionate reason. And, as 
there is question here of man’s most precious good, there is grave 
matter from the very nature of the case. 

The boxer’s knockout is certainly a more violent deprivation of 
consciousness than that effected by an excess of alcohol; it is also 
more calculated and deliberate. In both cases the dehumanizing 
effect is essentially the same, regardless of the time element. So, 
we may conclude that, while the full knockout has the same malice as 
perfect drunkenness, the partial knockout or the state of grogginess 
has at least the same malice as imperfect drunkenness. It is, therefore, 
sinful for a boxer to intend or attempt to inflict a knockout on his 
opponent. And, since the proximate occasion of sin must be avoided, 
one may not engage in a contest which has as a desirable and frequently 
attained objective an action which is sinful from its very nature. 


SECOND ARGUMENT 


In virtue of the Fifth Commandment it is forbidden, except for 
reasons of integral body health or of just punishment by civil authority 


8T. A. Murnane, “Let’s Face the Facts About Boxing,” America, LXXXIV (1950), 
185-86. 
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for serious crimes, to harm a man in his rights to bodily integrity or 
well-being by inflicting wounds, acts of violence which impair the 
strength or beauty, or break the continuity, of his body. Under this 
principle fall all acts of mutilation. The application of this principle 
to boxing will be clearly seen through an examination of the studies 
of Martland, Jokl, Carroll, and others whose findings have been con- 
firmed by recent medical discoveries and experiments on the nature, 
the causes, and the effects of brain injury. It need hardly be demon- 
strated that only a most grave reason could justify one who would 
inflict a permanent wound, or place an action which by its very nature 
will very probably produce a permanent wound, upon a man’s most 
delicate vital organ. Where such an action is placed, without a pro- 
portionately grave reason, there is mortal sin—at least material. 

Obviously, no amount of money or fame can be considered a good 
effect proportioned to the evil effect of certain, or even very probable, 
permanent brain injury. Again, if we may deprive our neighbor of 
his material goods only when we are in a state of extreme need with 
no other means of escape, then certainly we may not violate his bodily 
rights merely for the sake of a large sum of money and a bit of glory. 
A fighter has, then, no just reason for harming a neighbor in his rights 
to bodily integrity or well-being by inflicting wounds which certainly 
impair the strength and beauty, and break the continuity, of his body. 

God alone has direct dominion over man’s body; no man has the 
authority to dispose of his own body just as he wishes. Just as one 
may not, without a proportionately grave reason, intend to harm 
another, so no one has the rigkt to allow another to harm him without 
such a reason. Indeed, one may not permit another to inflict upon 
him even moderate blows except for reasons of just correction, dis- 
cipline, or punishment.* Boxers, then, may not implicitly grant mutual 
permission to punish one another. 

Boxing may not be regarded as a licit dangerous occupation, such 
as the work of a test pilot, a miner, or an acrobat. Between such 
occupations and boxing there is a parallel in respect to the good effect 
(money), but not in respect to the evil effect. For in the dangerous 
occupations which are permitted for the sake of money, the evil 


* B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., Summa theologiae moralis (3d ed.; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1938), II, n. 371. 
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effect (the danger of physical harm) may not be held in any way as 
a goal, or as a desirable and most efficient means of obtaining the 
good effect. Yet, boxing today holds the knockout to be a most de- 
sirable way of obtaining the good effect; and the very intention to 
win a fight, since this is almost always done by a series of head blows, 
implies the intention of directly inflicting physical harm to the extent 
that the opponent is unable to defend himself. Moreover, to engage 
without sin in so-called dangerous occupations, it is required that 
at least ordinary means be taken to make the danger remote. In 
boxing it is precisely the hitting on the head that makes proximate 
the danger of permanent brain injury. Let this proximate danger be 
removed by ordinary means (e.g., a second foul line at the shoulder 
level), and the whole nature of modern boxing will be changed. 
The above principles may be readily granted, but the facts remain 
to be seen. Does a boxer really attempt to inflict serious wounds, and 
does he frequently succeed? An affirmative answer to this question 
follows from an examination of (a) the nature of modern pugilism; 
(b) the nature of the brain structure, and recent data on the causes and 
effects of brain injuries; and (c) a consideration of the common opinion 
of the competent medical authorities who have studied boxing injuries. 


The nature of modern pugilism 


Modern pugilism, as we have already seen, has as a principal and 
most desirable objective to inflict such punishment on the opponent’s 
brain that he is no longer able to act as a human being. This objective 
is frequently attained. This was not the case forty years ago. In 
seeking the reason for an “increased frequency and severity of cerebral 
traumas among pugilists,” a writer offers two very plausible sug- 
gestions: 


... technical progress in boxing, leading to more precise and rapid blows; boxers 
nowadays know that facial and chin blows are more effective than any other, and 
they concentrate on these. Together with technical development, a change of the 
public taste has led to a significant modification of the character of boxing;... 
years ago the science of evasion and parry was stressed, nowadays the public 
wants offensive action to the utmost, without regard to blows received. . . . This 
technique ... exposes the fighter to more traumatisms.’® 


0A. Ravina, “Traumatic Encephalitis or Punch Drunkenness,” Presse médicale, 
XLV (1937), 1362. 
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A boxing promoter wants a crowd. So the thing he likes better than 
a puncher is two punchers, says a writer in a popular boxing magazine. 
Of a “grudge fight” he says: “There’s nothing like it to pack an 
arena.” Invariably the most hard-hitting fights are regarded as the 
best. If fighters stall or slow up, the crowd boos and urges them to 
“mix it up,” to “cut out the exhibition,” and to “fight.” Boxing 
magazines, which naturally try to keep people interested in the sport, 
are a good indication of the boxing fans’ tastes and the current of the 
sport itself. These magazines are filled with gruesome pictures of the 
most popular fights in their most bloody moments. Why emphasize 
this aspect of the contest, unless it is what the fans want? This is the 
aspect emphasized by sports writers with all their talk of “fierce,” 
“hard-hitting,” “smashing,” “slaughtering,” “savage” blows. 

It is a standard technique among prizefighters today to try for a 
technical knockout whenever the opportunity presents itself. This is 
done by concentrating as many severe blows as possible upon any 
wound. Often it is an eye cut, a weak or broken nose which is con- 
centrated upon until a doctor or the referee stops the fight. Frequently 
this enrages the crowd. What amount of money or what degree of 
fame can justify these deliberate and direct attempts to aggravate 
an open wound or to displace an oft-broken nose? Yet they say: 
“It’s all part of the game!’ Although statistics are hard to find on the 
point, an examination of countless pictures of boxers’ faces has re- 
vealed only one who does not seem to have suffered a broken nose; 
and he is very young in the sport. Blindness resulting from a detached 
or torn retina is all too common a fate of boxers. The nature of this 
profession seems to make it almost impossible for a man to retain the 
normal beauty of the human face. 

The fighter today is forced by the desires of the spectators to take 
the maximum beating. If he confesses that he is hurt and retires, he 
will be derided by the mob, as is the referee when he stops a fight 
because there is too much bloodshed or because there is too much 
“glassiness” in the eyes of one of the contestants who has already 
been knocked about sufficiently. Frequently full knockouts occur be- 
cause a boxer has been so dazed by previous blows that he leaves him- 
self open to a hard and calculated final punch. 


1 A. Buck, “How to Pack Them In,” Ring, April, 1951, p. 19. 
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It is a fact that medical attention and state regulations do not pro- 
tect the boxer from taking a severe beating. For only a severe beating 
can render a man defenseless; and this happens to be a commonly 
attained objective of the contest. There are recorded incidents of 
fights in which examinations and regulations did nothing to prevent 
men from fighting in spite of severe injuries suffered previously. It 
will be seen presently that the most serious wounds suffered in a fight 
are hidden from the best medical examination. Television’s boxing 
fans know this already. Not long ago they saw a physician, after 
looking into the eyes of a groggy fighter, permit that man to fight on 
to his death. Nor is the X-ray of any help, aside from cases of bone 
injuries, in aiding one to estimate the effects of a previous head injury.” 
Recent experiments on brain-wave alterations resulting from con- 
cussions, and the electroencephalographic findings in ‘the cases of 
two hundred boxers studied, cast doubt upon the efficiency of electro- 
encephalograms as a means of making boxing safe." 

It is clear then that a boxer intends to hit his opponent on the head 
as often and as severely as his skill will permit him. He does this be- 
cause he wishes to render the man defenseless and he knows that 
unconsciousness is a most effective means. Now what is the significance 
of all these severe blows to the head? 


Causes and effects of brain injuries 


The weight behind a boxer’s punch is very great. In a test at the 
University of Wisconsin it was shown that a one hundred and forty- 
five pound amateur is able to deposit an impact of six hundred pounds 
of pressure on his target.‘ In a fight the actual weight of a punch may 
be less, or it may be more, depending upon many conditions."* How- 
ever, aside from weight of the blows, it is the very fact of the blows 
that does the real harm. According to Gene Tunney, the real danger 
in boxing consists in the minor head blows received over the years 


2G. W. Will, loc. cit. 

18 The electroencephalographic experiments of Jaspers, Kershman, Evidge, and the 
findings of Dr. Sjaardema and Dr. Waxman are well summarized for our purposes by Dr. 
A. H. Steinhaus in a paper which will soon be published in the Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

4“ A. H. Steinhaus, “Boxing—Legalized Murder?”, Look, XIV (1950), 39. 

16 These conditions are described by Murnane, Joc. cit. 
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which beat a man into a mental wreck.’* The truth of this will be 
seen through a consideration of the nature of the brain which, in the 
judgment of a brain specialist consulted on this point, is so constructed 
that it cannot suffer a series of such blows without certainly, or at 
least very probably, incurring thereby some permanent injury.” 

The brain weighs about three pounds. It is not securely tied down, 
but rests in a fluid within the cranium. Any blow to the head will 
cause the brain to wobble or bounce back and forth inside the skull. 
Recent experiments give us an idea of what happens when the head 
suffers a blow which is severe enough to cause momentary uncon- 
sciousness or even grogginess or dizziness without total unconscious- 
ness. Even a moderate blow will cause the brain to bang against the 
sides of the skull. But a more severe blow may cause such a movement 
of the brain against the skull as to produce bleeding or bruises, not 
only on the side which takes the impact but also on the opposite side 
where the bounce is absorbed. On the inside of the front part of the 
skull the brain rests against the sharp, bony sphenoidal ridge. Any 
severe jolt which sends the frontal lobes of the brain into this ridge 
may cause the destruction of brain tissue. Halstead concludes from 
Holbourn’s experiments with gelatin models of the brain fitted into 
human skulls “that concussive blows inducing rotational shear to 
any part of the skull tend to produce selective damage to the cortex 
of the frontal lobes. The middle and hind parts of the brain are ap- 
parently well damped to blows while the frontal poles shear across 
the sphenoidal ridge, tearing meninges and brain substance and in- 
ducing hemorrhage.”* This explanation is corroborated by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Shelden who studied cranial trauma and brain movement 
by direct observation through transparent lucite domes which had 
been put in place of the bony skull caps of living simians.'* It is to be 
noted that when the sphenoidal ridge bites into the frontal lobes, it 
is, from the viewpoint of normal intellectual function, the most 

Quoted by Dr. Steinhaus, Look, XIV (1950), 37. 

171C, W. Anderson, Norwalk, Connecticut. 

8 Ward C. Halstead, Brain and Intelligence—A Quantitative Study of the Frontal Lobes 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 135. 

19 C. H. Shelden, R. H. Pudenz, and J. S. Restarski, The Lucite Caloarium, A Method 
for Direct Observation of the Brain, 11: Cranial Trauma and Brain Movement (Research 


Project X-182, Report No. 2, National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland, Jan. 
28, 1946). 
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important part of the brain which is compromised. And damage done 
to the brain cells is permanent. 

Grunthal’s studies lead to the conclusion that these tiny wounds or 
“closed-head”’ injuries, following falls and blows, cause more damage 
than crushings cause. For in these closed-head injuries it is usually the 
frontal lobes which are compromised, causing abnormalities which 
are not immediately perceptible, and are certainly irreparable.*° 

Another typical closed-head injury suffered by boxers is that of 
petechial (small or punctate) hemorrhages in the pons and medulla. 
These may be caused by concussion alone, without any contusion of 
the brain substance, although they are also known to follow con- 
tusion or bruising. These may be present without any other injury 
of the skull or the brain. These hemorrhages are most apt to follow 
from a severe beating in which a boxer is groggy and,.as they say, 
“out on his feet.” He is partially conscious, so he keeps fighting. This 
state commonly precedes a full knockout. The more relaxed and 
decreased muscular tone at such a time permits the motion of the head 
on the cervical vertebrae to be more pronounced in its response to 
severe blows. There is a very acute angulation of the brain stem 
upon the flexion and extension of the head. The hemorrhages seem 
to result from this acute angulation and pinching of the pons and 
medulla over the tentorium.”! 

Another explanation for the existence of these tiny hemorrhages 
after a concussive blow is that such a blow drives cerebrospinal fluid 
down into the perivascular space or Virchow-Robin space, causing 
congestion and perhaps tearing the delicate vessels which branch from 


20 FE. Grunthal, pertinent material summarized by Steinhaus, see note 13. 

21 Jesse L. Carr and A. M. Moody, “Boxer’s Hemorrhage,” California and Western 
Medicine, LI (1939), 227 ff. In this connection Dr. J. W. Brown draws the following con- 
clusions from a study of the concussion experiments on animals: “‘A tolerance to increas- 
ingly severe blows apparently develops as measured by the force necessary to produce un- 
consciousness during successive episodes. Thus, one may eventually remain conscious after 
a severe blow has been received which would have formerly produced complete loss of con- 
sciousness. If one relates this experience to man, the results may explain the ability of pro- 
fessional boxers to remain on their feet after a succession of severe blows have been re- 
ceived in a bout. In theory the injury received may be far greater than if the contestant 
had fallen when struck the first time. Such individuals also are undoubtedly the more 
likely to become defenseless while not ‘out’ in the strict sense and thus more susceptible 
to serious injury” (Report to the Faculty on the Study of Intercollegiate Boxing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Document 959 [October 2, 1950], p. 6). 
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this tunnel. The ramming of this fluid into these delicate regions by 
the extraordinary intracranial pressure caused by a concussive blow 
may account for the presence of small hemorrhages found in the Vir- 
chow-Robin spaces after concussion.” A blow that produces a fracture 
may do less harm to the brain substance than one which does not 
produce a fracture, for the fracture relieves the tremendous intra- 
cranial pressure following a concussive blow. 

From Dr. Steinhaus’ résumé of the latest findings and experiments 
on brain injury done by blows there is complete agreement among the 
experts as to the causes and effects of closed-head injuries. Between 
the various precise physiological explanations given there are no 
contradictions; rather, they are mutually corroborative. The cause- 
and-effect experiments on animal and model human brains, the latest 
deductions from post-mortem findings in cases of brain injury, all go 
to support the theories of the doctors who have studied the matter 
of boxing injuries during the past twenty years. Among those who 
have studied this problem there exist no significant contradictions 
and no opinions which oppose our contention that boxing, in which 
the head is the object of severe blows, involves serious permanent 
wounds to the brain. 

Depending upon the number of these wounds which progressively 
extend as long as a man continues to fight, and depending upon the 
exact location of these wounds, there will be perceptible bad effects, 
especially such ones as impairment of speech, gait, thinking powers, 
emotional stability, and other forms of “slowing up.” So, even though 
a series of blows to the head or a knockout may not produce im- 
mediately perceptible bad effects, the fact is certain that some per- 
manent harm has been done to the brain. Dr. Martland, who was a 
pioneer in the study of boxing injuries, puts it this way: 


It is easily conceivable that after many cranial injuries unassociated with 
fracture of the skull, the so-called concussion hemorrhages may be fewer and not 
in such vital places as in the fatal cases. Recovery, therefore, takes place. If this 
is true there is a purely morphologic lesion as the basis of many cases of post- 
concussion neuroses and psychoses. A replacement gliosis (scar) or even a pro- 
gressive degenerative lesion may be the late manifestations of these former hemor- 
rhages. It is not surprising, then, that some of these cases will mimic the juvenile 
and presenile forms of paralysis agitans or the late manifestations of epidemic 


2 Steinhaus, see note 13. 
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encephalitis. ... We now have the possibility of a definite type of brain injury 
explaining the various phases and late manifestations following many cases of 
cranial injuries. 

Hence, it seems almost impossible for a boxer to avoid suffering, 
in the course of varying periods of time, a degenerative progressive 
lesion or series of scars in the brain tissue. This may eventually result 
in the condition known as traumatic encephalitis (punchdrunkenness) 
or it may cause premature death; for there is evidence from autopsies 
that death may occur from a cranial injury in which there are no other 
lesions but multiple punctate hemorrhages in the deeper structures 
of the brain, without the presence of skull fracture or scalp laceration. 

Dr. Edward J. Carroll, who studied the problem of boxers’ injuries 
for two years, tells us that a boxer begins to “soften up” after he has 
engaged in thirty to sixty professional bouts.”® This “softening up” 
is one of the first manifestations of traumatic encephalitis which comes 
on slowly, as we have seen, from numerous traumas which produce 
tiny wounds in the corona radiate, the frontal lobes, and the striate 
bodies.2* Actual statistics on the incidence of traumatic encephalitis 
in its various stages of progression are hard to find. Fighters are most 
reluctant to mention that there may be something wrong with them.” 
But Dr. Carroll gives an estimate based on the findings of competent 
observers. In a period of five years of professional boxing there occur 
about five cases of manifest traumatic encephalitis out of every hun- 

*%H. S. Martland, “Punch Drunk,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
XIX (1928), 1103-1107. 

* Loc. cit. Dr. J. W. Brown observes that, while the clinical syndrome called punch- 
drunkenness is well known, “the pathologic nature of the lesion is not well understood; 
but the cause is known and consequently the means of prevention. According to the liter- 
ature, the ‘punchdrunk’ state is the result of severe and repeated blows of blunt nature to 
the head, usually not apparent until after several years of professional boxing... . The 
effect on the brain of a blow received in boxing which is sufficient to cause immediate 
temporary unconsciousness is thought to be due to concussion. The medical consensus sug- 
gests that demonstrable disability does not occur subsequent to complete recovery unless 
several episodes of this character are experienced”’ (op. cit., p- 6)- 

% Edward J. Carroll, “Punch Drunk,” American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
V (1936), 706 ff. 

*¢ Ravina, loc. cit. 

" “Carroll emphasizes that in a large percentage of cases marked nervous and mental 
disturbances exist together with an excellent general condition and that consequently the 
patients think that they are perfectly healthy and do not even want to be examined medi- 
cally” (Ravina, loc. cit.). 
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dred fighters. Out of the same number, sixty will develop mental and 
emotional changes which are obvious to people who knew them pre- 
viously.* Martland reports a much higher frequency. So we may say 
that, while all professional boxers suffer some permanent brain injury, 
most of them suffer such injury to the extent that their brain de- 
terioration is manifest. Incidence of outright death caused by boxing 
injuries is estimated to be one out of a thousand, which is very 
high in comparison with deaths caused by other contact sports. 
Football injuries, for example, are said to cause one death out of 
one hundred thousand players.” 


The common opinion of the experts 


The competent medical authorities, who have studied the signifi- 
cance of cerebral traumas among pugilists, have offered opinions 
which must be considered seriously by anyone forming a moral 
judgment on boxing. Here, in summary, are their opinions. 

Ravina is convinced that modern boxing, with its increased fre- 
quency and severity of cerebral traumas, is of a dangerous nature, 
producing physical and mental decline as a result of too many hard 
blows received. He suggests the use of protective helmets as a means 
of reducing the dangers.*° However, the more recent data presented 
above cast doubt on the value of such a safety device. For it is the 
severe jarring of the brain which does the greatest damage. The 
American Medical Association has stated: ‘Heavy gloves and head- 
gear may reduce external head injuries, but their effectiveness against 
brain injury is open to question.”" A similar view was recently ex- 
pressed by the editor of an important boxing magazine: “Head- 
guards ... won’t stop fatalities or severe injuries in the ring. I predict 
that there will be an increase in states where headguards are used. 
Their use won’t halt knockouts or injuries to the brain.’”” 

Dr. Carroll summarizes his treatment of traumatic encephalitis 
in this way: 

% Carroll, loc. cit. 

** Arthur H. Steinhaus, Abe J. Greene, and Theodore Granik, “Is Boxing Legalized 
Murder?”, American Forum of the Air, XIII, n. 23 (1950), published by Ransdell, Inc., 
Washington 18, D. C. 

% Ravina, loc. cit. 

* Quoted by Steinhaus, Look, XTV (1950), 37. 
® Nat Fleischer, Ring, March, 1951, p. 15. 
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Although multiple punctate hemorrhages probably constitute the underlying 
pathologic change in punch-drunk, extensive degeneration might be explained 
even without reference to such vascular lesions. It is hardly possible that a blow 
which jars the brain sufficiently to cause loss of consciousness will not be followed 
by some tissue reaction, such as hyperemia and edema with effusion into the inter- 
cellular spaces, leading to disturbances of nutrition and thus to impairment of 
function. An area with anatomic predilection to this type of injury is the midbrain. 
With a jar of the skull, the midbrain is forced against the sharp edge of the ten- 
torium and bruised, resulting in edema and hyperemia. Following repeated insults 
to this region a gliosis may begin and increase with each succeeding trauma. . . . 
Another explanation is that the jarring of the brain by a blow results in the frac- 
turing of cell processes. The unequal specific gravities of the gray and white matter 
give to them different degrees of acceleration and response to force. This inequality 
of movement might cause a rupture of the neurones at the junction of the tissues. 
The technical problems of demonstrating such minute lesions and differentiating 
them from artefacts leaves this occurrence unproven....It is especially im- 
portant that athletes entering into competitions in which head injuries are frequent 
and knock outs are common should realize that they are exposing themselves not 
only to immediate injury, but also to remote and more sinister effects.¥ 

It is probable that no head blow is taken with impunity and that each knockout 
causes definite and irreparable damage. 


After describing the physiology of the common knockout, Dr. Will 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps expresses surprise that so little 
permanent damage appears to be done by a single knockout. “An in- 
jury in the boxing ring,” he says, “may produce just as severe after- 
effects as a fall hunting or at polo, and I see no reason for discriminat- 
ing between the two classes of case.” He also expresses surprise that 
boxing fans tend to regard so lightly the dangers of the sport. And there 
is something more than surprise in his words when he says: “In army 
boxing circles there seems to be a tendency to make light of the effects 
of a knockout, or head injury received during a contest. In calling 
attention to possible dangers attendant upon the practice of the noble 
art of self-defense I am treading on delicate ground.’** Might not a 
theologian in times like ours say something very similar? 

A noted brain surgeon, who has seen hundreds of boxers with marks 
of brain injuries, expressed to Dr. Steinhaus the conviction that every 
head-pummelling is likely to leave some small portion of the brain 

%3 Carroll, loc. cit. 

* Quoted by Ernst Jokl, The Medical Aspects of Boxing (Pretoria: J. L. Van Schaik, 


1941), p. 201. 
* Will, loc. cit. 
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tissue permanently damaged, even though this may not be noticed 
for some time.** Dr. Steinhaus offers an abundance of statistics, 
points of information, and observations which show that the charac- 
teristics of professional and amateur boxing are not unlike one another. 
“Boxing is the only sport in which the primary purpose is to inflict 
bodily punishment and damage, preferably to the head, on the op- 
ponent, and the audience waxes enthusiastic in proportion to the 
amount of such damage done.’ 

It is certainly ironical, as Dr. Steinhaus points out, that this sport 
should sanction the head as the main target and hold inviolate the 
area below the belt. For, with the adequate devices for protection of 
the genitals, and the proper development of the musculature in this 
area, there would be no serious danger of permanent damage from 
blows; whereas the brain cannot be adequately protected nor repaired 
when damaged. 

Dr. Ernst Jokl, who has published a very complete study of boxers’ 
injuries,® has this to say about the sport: 


... Of all major sports, boxing occupies a special position since its aim is that of 
producing injuries, more particularly to the brain. As the more dramatic manifesta- 
tions of such injuries are colloquially referred to by such terms as “knockout,” 
“grogginess,” “punchdrunk,” etc., it is not usually appreciated that these con- 
ditions indicate the presence of serious cerebral disorders. It is true that similar 
injuries occur in sports other than boxing, e.g., in football or wrestling. But here 
they are accidents rather than sequelae of intentional acts. Only in boxing are 
traumatic injuries unavoidable even if the rules are adhered to.” 


We have seen the significance of head punches from the medical 
viewpoint. Real and serious wounds are inflicted on man’s most 
delicate vital organ, and the natural beauty of the human face is 
directly attacked by the boxer who aims blows at the head of another 
in an attempt to win a fight for the sake of money and fame. In such 
an action there is no just proportion between the bad effect (permanent 
wounds on the brain with progressive impairment of functions and 
loss of mental power) and the good effect (a sum of money and a 
measure of “popularity”). The moral implications are obvious. A 

*¢ Steinhaus, see note 13. 37 Ibid. 

*E. Jokl, The Medical Aspects of Boxing. 

% EF. Jokl, “Medical Research in Physical Education, VI: Boxing Injuries,” South Afri- 
can Medical Journal, XX (1946), 209. 
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boxer sins when he attempts to land severe blows on the head of his 
opponent. The matter is grave because of the importance and the 
delicacy of the organ which is attacked. 


THIRD ARGUMENT 


As a corollary of all that has preceded, a third argument presents 
itself against boxing as we have it today. A study of the physiological 
facts involved in such boxing has led to the conclusion that modern 
boxing cannot be reconciled with the principles proceeding from the 
Fifth Commandment. When a contest or spectacle of such a kind is 
held primarily for the spectators, something must be said about the 
morality of being one of the spectators. Boxing fans, by their presence 
and their enthusiasm, give to the spectacle its reason for existing and 
its peculiar character. Is it possible to contribute in this way to such 
an institution without participating to some extent in the sins of the 
principal contestants? Here we face the moral problem of cooperation 
in sin. 

By his presence at a fight the spectator contributes financially to 
the contest; for the boxer engages in this business primarily for money 
which is supplied by the spectators. And by his enthusiasm the 
spectator positively encourages the boxer in the sordid aspects of 
his profession ; for only the matches which promise “‘a good hard fight”’ 
will draw ‘“‘a good big crowd.” This concurrence in which the spectator 
positively sustains, fosters, and encourages the contestants in their 
immoral actions can hardly be considered anything less than formal 
moral cooperation in sin. 

And, since the desires of the spectators set the tone of the contest, 
it is very difficult to see how those who manifest approval of modern 
pugilism by their presence and their enthusiasm can be free from the 
sin of scandal. Such is the situation of the spectator from the viewpoint 
of objective sin. In each case, however, the degree of cooperation and 
scandal must be judged from the circumstances. And, as in the case 
of the boxers themselves, it does not seem likely that the sins are 
ordinarily formal. 

Still, something more must be said about the morality of being a 
spectator at a modern prizefight. Aside from the physiological facts 
which have been the basis of our considerations up to now, there is 
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in modern boxing something which might be called the psychological 
element. The sinfulness involved in this element might be treated 
under the virtue of temperance; but, for our purpose, it may be con- 
sidered as it touches the Fifth Commandment. For this law of God 
forbids man to cooperate and take pleasure in the unjust and un- 
necessary sufferings of His creatures. 

“A man who is angry without being hurt, or with one who has not 
offended him”’ is said by Saint Thomas “not to be cruel, but to be 
brutal or savage.’*° It belongs to this vice of brutality or savagery 
to take pleasure in the unnecessary sufferings of man.“' Besides being 
directly opposed to the gift of piety, this form of pleasure is an emo- 
tional perversion which is directly opposed to the respectful and tender 
emotions we are obliged to cultivate towards one another. In ex- 
plaining the Old Testament prohibitions against cruelty to animals, 
Saint Thomas tells us that the objeci of such a prohibition is to turn 
men’s minds away from the practice of inflicting needless suffering 
on animals, lest anyone by exercising cruelty towards animals should 
also become cruel toward men.® “‘... God’s purpose in often recom- 
mending and commending kind treatment of brute creation is to 
dispose men to pity and tenderness for one another.’ Any contest 
which fosters dispositions exactly the opposite of pity and tenderness 
for one another is directly opposed to God’s purpose. 

Moreover, Scholastic theologians rest their condemnation of cruelty 
to animals primarily on its demoralizing influence.“ Cock fights, for 
example, are condemned by some moralists because of their un- 
wholesome influence upon the spectators.** Now if the causing of 
needless animal suffering is evil for this reason, it may be said a fortiori 
that the spectacle of human beings pummelling one another, needlessly 
and unjustly, is even more evil for the same reason. 

The fact that the most violent boxing matches bring the largest 
crowds seems to indicate that for most of the spectators it is the 
“pleasure of a good fight” which principally motivates their presence. 
This is not to say that the display of skill and the element of human 


© Sum. theol., II-II, q. 159, a. 2. “| Priimmer, op. cit., II, n. 710. 

@C. Gent., ITI, 12. *® Sum. theol., I-I1, q. 102, a. 6, ad 8m. 
“J. J. Fox, “Cruelty to Animals,” Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, 542. 

6 J. E. Ross, Christian Ethics (New York: Devin-Adair Company, 1924), n. 374. 
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drama may not be motive forces for those who attend fights. The 
point is that for most fans the unwholesome motives seem dominant; 
otherwise, the character of boxing would be different. The fights are 
calculated by the promoter to please the crowd. 

Anyone who has attended fights will admit that the animal emotions 
are dominant; that dispositions of tenderness are opposed; that the 
spectators are given to a general emotional instability, and are fre- 
quently stimulated to the point of frenzy; that the contest easily 
occasions in the spectators expressions which are akin to hatred and 
cruelty. For the pleasurable feeling which is fostered by the spectacle 
of one man’s beating another into an inhuman state seems to be an 
emotion of beastliness which ordinarily proceeds from the vice of 
savagery or brutality. 

If anything has the power of releasing the beast in man it is a fight. 
For this reason it seems inevitable that an unhealthy enthusiasm 
should be generated among the spectators at a “good fight.” And if 
the spectator at such a contest does not actually take pleasure in the 
needless suffering and the crude atmosphere, he does at least cooperate 
in it and he places himself in a free absolute proximate occasion of 
taking sinful pleasure. 

A contest which has as a direct purpose the violation of the human 
body, and which fosters such crude emotionalism among the spec- 
tators, should appear particularly reprehensible to the Christian con- 
science in times like ours. For when in history has the body of man 
suffered violation on a larger scale than it does today? And when have 
human emotions been more wanting in the cultivation of tenderness 
and pity? The brutishness fostered by boxing appears especially 
sinister when we consider that there is always some degree of identi- 
fication of the spectator with the characters in a drama; and a fight 
is perhaps the most powerful means of bringing out the animal in man. 
In a world so filled with suffering and crudeness what place is there 
for a form of recreation which deliberately places acts of brutality as 
a means of pleasure, and positively fosters a perverse emotionalism? 
Boxing, as we have it today, is badly in need of an apologist. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 


BULLETIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
I 


Canon Coppens has given us the best modern study of the sensus plenior, 
situating it in the larger context of the harmony existing between the Old 
and New Testaments. In the second chapter he enumerates the four reasons 
which are commonly given to establish the existence of this sense: (1) the 
use of Scripture by Christ, the early Church, and the Fathers;? (2) the dog- 
matic application of the Old Testament to the Christian faith; (3) the prin- 
ciple of unity, both in revelation and inspiration, which underlies the Old 
and New Testaments; (4) the divine intention of inserting in the sacred 
writings, from the beginning, a hidden meaning which only the future can 
disclose.2 P. Gaston Courtade, author of the article “Inspiration” in the 
new edition of the Dictionnaire de la Bibie, has recently reopened the ques- 
tion of the sensus plenior.* Joining forces with the minority group,° P. 
Courtade asserts, with his customary vigor, that the very definition of the 
sensus plenior implies a contradiction, since it comprises two irreconcilable 
elements. The first of these elements is the attaching of this sense to the 
literal sense, as its prolongation and completion; the second element is the 
absence of this extended meaning from the consciousness of the hagiographer. 
Arguing from the notion of inspiration as a unified action whose term is the 
twofold authorship, divine and human, of the whole work, substance and 
form, ideas and words, P. Courtade denies that any text can possess a sense 
which, eluding the intention of the instrumental author, would cease to 
be imputable to him and would owe its origin solely to the principal author. 
At the same time he protests against what he calls the “‘vivisection” of a 


1J. Coppens, Les harmonies des deux Testaments (Tournai—Paris: Casterman, 1949). 
A new study of the “spiritual sense” in Scripture is now offered by the Louvain School: 
L. Cerfaux, J. Coppens, and J. Gribomont, Problémes et méthodes d’exégése théologique 
(Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica; Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1950). 

? For a good survey of early Christian exegesis and contemporary positions on the senses 
of Scripture see W. J. Burghardt, S.J., “Early Christian Exegesis,’”” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
XI (1950), 78-116. 

* Coppens, oP. cit., pp. 39-46. 

4G. C. Courtade, “Les écritures ont-elles un sens ‘plenier’?”, Recherches de science re- 
ligieuse, XX XVII (1950), 481-99. 

5 P. Patrizi, Imstitutio de inter pretatione Bibliorum (3d ed.; 1876), pp. 213-14, and Ru- 
dolph Bierberg, ‘Does Sacred Scripture Have a Sensus Plenior?’’, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
X (1948), 185 and 189, have questioned the validity of the sensus plenior as a genuine 
scriptural sense. 
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text by which an exegete would seek, now the sense which the hagiographer 
knew and intended, now the sense which God gave to the text and which 
remained entirely unknown to the secondary author. In brief, P. Courtade 
holds that texts, as inspired, cannot have received from God a sense which 
remained unknown to the hagiographer. From his analysis of the charism of 
inspiration the writer concludes: “The meaning which the Holy Spirit 
attached and that which the sacred writer attached to their common words 
coincide always and everywhere, exactly and in all points. Rather, instead 
of saying that they coincide, which would imply a distinction, the words of 
Scripture have only one unique meaning, which is both divine and human.’’ 
Of course, P. Courtade excludes the typical sense from his discussion. He 
is interested only in the literal sense and possible extensions of it. 

The difficulty is a serious one, as P. Coppens was quick to recognize. But 
P. Courtade’s line of argument does not mean that he throws out of court 
the sensus plenior of a biblical text. In the second part of his essay he con- 
cedes that a text, in its value and import (poriée) may go far beyond the 
proper literal sense which was known and willed by the author at the time 
of writing. The progress of revelation, the immense distance between the 
brilliant light of the New Testament and the dim foreshadowings of the 
Old, have necessarily given to the words of Scripture a meaning which far 
outstripped the horizon of the human author. It is this new light reflected 
by the New on the Old Testament which gives a profounder meaning to the 
ancient text. Accordingly, it seems that P. Courtade does not differ as 
radically from the common opinion as might seem at first sight. If we ac- 
cept his definition of the literal sense, restricting it exclusively, as he does, 
to the consciously willed affirmations of the human author, no one can 
complain at his elimination of the sensus plenior. Other Catholic scholars 
take a less restricted view of the literal sense, and, without disrupting the 
unity of the act of inspiration, hold that God, at the moment of composition, 
can attach to these words an objective and proper significance which trans- 
cends the limited knowledge of the human author. 

While on the senses of Scripture, we may note a recent article of Fr. 
Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., Secretary of the Biblical Commission, this time 
on the typical sense.’ He points out that one of the great exegetical ideals 
of the present is to work a rapprochement between that rich spiritual exegesis 
which we associate with the best in the patristic era, and the literal-historical 
exegesis which flourishes today. Between the two there should exist a state 
of equilibrium; Mary and Martha must join hands in a common contribu- 


* Courtade, art. cit., p. 489. 
7A. Miller, “Zur Typologie des A.T.,” Antonianum, XXV (1950), 425-34. 
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tion to the better understanding of the word of God. The effort to derive 
as much’spiritual nourishment out of Scripture as possible is certainly praise- 
worthy. But, as the history of exegesis in practically every century shows, 
there is a danger that the literal sense may be neglected or altogether over- 
looked. And once that is lost all is lost; for spiritual exegesis is valid only 
as long as it rests on the solid foundation of the literal sense. But all one 
need do to avoid this dangerous hermeneutic is to follow the directives of 
the Church, which has very clearly pointed out the way to a sane and profit- 
able exegesis of the word of God. No better example could be cited than 
the Letter of the Biblical Commission (Aug. 20, 1941) to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Italy, the occasion of which was the unfortunate Cohenel 
incident.’ 

The typical sense provides the chief source for the spiritual exegesis of 
the Old Testament. To prove its existence is unnecessary nor need one delay 
on the necessity of the divine intent that this person or thing serve as a 
forerunner of a greater reality. The author has done us a service in recalling 
briefly the inner similarity or analogy (innere Ahnlichkeit) which must exist 
between the type and antitype.® It is this similarity which is the basis of 
all sound typology and constitutes the object of the divine intention to pre- 
figure. 

Coming down to particular applications, Fr. Miller considers it wrong 
to speak of a typical sense in Gen. 3:15. He prefers to call it a prophecy, 
whose fulfillment is worked out by a long and gradual development. Granted 
that we have in the passage a spiritual warfare of the woman and her seed 
against Satan and his seed, we still cannot apply this “enmity” as a type to 
Mary or to Christ. In Gen. 3:15, rather than a matter of type and antitype, 
we have the first scene in the continuing drama of salvation, a spiritual 
battle, to be sure, against the “old serpent,” but one which begins with Eve, 
culminates with the death of the Savior on the Cross, and enjoys its perfect 
manifestation at the end of time with the Second Coming. It is a war in 
which all are involved, all “the good,” but not all in the same way and te 
the same extent. Christ is there eminently as the causa principalis of the 
victory, next comes Mary, but she also is a victor only through Christ. 
Here is something more than typical prefigurement; the literal sense refers 
directly to this higher reality, the whole war and the ultimate total victory. 
What really lies at the basis of Gen. 3:15 is the great doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. We have a picture of a great organic unity and unfolding which 
begins with our first parents and reaches its term in Christ. Quite different 


* AAS, XXXIII (1941), 465-72. 





® Miller, art. cit., p. 427. 
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is the case of Gen. 22, where the literal sense simply refers to the sacrifice 
of Isaac which, in turn, is a type of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Nor again, from the point of view of the divine economy, is it correct to 
say that the Old Testament portrayal of a “marriage” between God and 
humanity is a type of the New Testament union between Christ and His 
Church. It is more accurate to see in this terminology a union of love already 
existing in the Old Testament, though quite imperfectly, which shall be 
sublimated through Christ to a love which is in no sense discontinuous with 
that of the old dispensation. Here again, God’s bond of love with mankind, 
the great mysterium Christi (Eph. 3:18), must be grasped in its vertical and 
horizontal totality. 

Up to this point Fr. Miller has spoken of the typical sense in its technical 
meaning, or, as he calls it, the “explicit” typical sense. He then goes on to 
an “implicit” typical sense which is the extension of typology according to 
the Pauline idea that the entire Old Testament is a figura Novi. This im- 
plicit typology has no great probative value. It rather presupposes the 
truth of faith as already known with certainty. But it serves for illustration 
and deepens our appreciation of the truth already accepted. Unfortunately, 
poor choices can be made, and Fr. Miller refers to several abuses of this 
implicit typology. As a final word he reminds us that these judicious ap- 
plications of a sane typology do not lie on the surface; they must be dug 
out by the persevering work of the exegete who realizes that he is dealing, 
not merely with history, but Hei!sgeschichte. 


II 


In his Presidential Address to the Society of Biblical Literature, Dec. 
27, 1950, Robert H. Pfeiffer pleaded for what he calls “keeping facts and 
faith, history and revelation, research and theological speculation, separate 
and distinct for their mutual benefit.’”° While the author tries to be fair 
to both history and theology, the above quotation gives some idea of his 
notion of theology. Throughout the article theological truth is contrasted 
with fact, to the great disadvantage of the former; while in one case the 
“faith” element of the biblical narrative is characterized as “imaginary 
stories and homiletic developments composed ad hoc.’"! What Pfeiffer 
really professes, I think, is the old standard of double truth, one factual and 
real, the other imaginary and subjective howsoever useful it may be in one’s 
devotional life. Strauss wrote his Life of Jesus from the same viewpoint 

© R. H. Pfeiffer, “Facts and Faith in Biblical History,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 


LXX (1951), 1-14. 
" Tbid., p. 10. 
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and, in our own times, Bultmann, under the influence of neo-orthodoxy, 
has consciously divided his study of Christ into two areas, those of historical 
criticism and pneumatic exegesis.” Though very generous in quoting Catholic 
sources (even Leo XIII) on the requirements of historical research, his own 
idea of what constitutes “faith” and “dogma” reflects a view rarely found 
in Christianity before the sixteenth century. One cannot help but feel that 
the dice are loaded in Pfeiffer’s argument; if faith and dogma were only what 
he says they are, most of us would be glad to discard them in our study of 
the Bible. The basic disagreement between us, as is so often the case, con- 
cerns the nature and object of the act of faith.” 

But Catholics are not the only ones who will object to Pfeiffer’s thesis, 
especially since it is quite clear that Pfeiffer did not have Catholics prin- 
cipally in mind when reading his lesson to his colleagues. Within the last 
decade, as Pfeiffer notes with some alarm, there has been a great renewal 
of interest in biblical theology among serious students. In passing it may 
be noted that he would have no objection to the theological approach to the 
Bible for pulpit use. One of the most articulate exponents of this renewal 
of theological interest, on a scientific level, is Dr. Floyd V. Filson. In fact, 
it seems that Pfeiffer’s paper is a rebuttal of the quite different approach 
to biblical history proposed just one year before by President Filson when 
he was retiring from the presidency of the same Society.4 The following 
paragraph is a good statement of Dr. Filson’s view on the place of theology 
in the study of biblical history. 









































I once shared a viewpoint according to which in critical study I put aside my 
faith and examined the facts to see what they were and how they could best be 
stated in their relations, after which I was at liberty to resume my life as an active 
believer and use those facts as I considered proper. The radical error in that way of 


12 A study of neo-orthodoxy and its relation to biblical research is made by John H. 
Otwell in Harvard Theological Review, XLIII (1950), 145-57. One paragraph of his summa- 
tion is worth quoting: “From this discussion, the basic issue which Neo-Orthodoxy poses 
for biblical scholarship should have emerged. It is the continuation or dissolution of the 
historical examination of the Bible. The neo-orthodox thinker may insist that he warmly 
welcomes historical research into the Bible as long as it does not exceed its limitations—as 
he would define them. Unfortunately, those limitations, in effect, are: if your work does 
not support my position it is false. Under such conditions the historian becomes either 
silent or a collector of small bits of information which can be used to make a dogmatic 
presentation appear to have an air of erudition” (p. 154). This should not be taken to 

* mean that scientific investigation is subject to mo limitations. 
3 For an altogether different point of view in a presidential address before a biblical 
| society see now J. P. O’Donnell, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XIII (1951), 117-22. 
4 Floyd V. Filson, “Method in Studying Biblical History,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LXTX (1950), 1-18. 
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thinking was its placing of scholarship under the banner of temporary or practical 
atheism. The believer cannot consistently and rationally take such an attitude. 
To demand that a believer put aside his faith while he studies and take no account 
of God in the explanation of what goes on in history is to ask him to surrender his 
faith. He cannot have any portion of his life which is not related to his faith, and 
he cannot accept an account of history which leaves the will and working of God 
out of account. In the light of his faith he has to say that the spectator attitude 
would be not only impossible but sinful. As a committed believer his study is a 
service to God. He will insist that to be objective involves dealing with life as 
it really is, and that this involves taking into account not merely the existence, 
but far more, the reign and work of God.!§ 


In that viewpoint, as against Pfeiffer, I heartily concur, even though we 
would very likely disagree in our theological presuppositions. But God’s 
intervention in history, at a definite period of time and with a definite 
people, the Jews, is a fact; and any study of biblical history which fails to 
reckon with that fact is defective. Pfeiffer would reduce what is ‘‘objective”’ 
to the human, observable events in Israelite history, to all that she had in 
common with the other nations. But does this do justice to the facts of Old 
Testament history? Can an objective study of this history be confined within 
the framework of merely human personalities and natural phenomena? No 
instructed Catholic will yield to Dr. Pfeiffer in emphasizing the importance 
of an impartial philological and historico-critical study of the text. It is 
enough to point to the Encyclical of Pius XII on Scripture studies, an 
urgent appeal to utilize every technical skill, all the resources of modern 
scholarship, the better to understand the text.'® 

But you need more keys than that of archaeology and literary criticism 
to unlock the treasure-house of the Bible. And it is in view of the unique 
character of the Bible as the word of God, disclosing a divine plan in the 
world, that we must, on the score of objectivity, reckon with a dimension 
which is not found in profane history. To be adequate, our handling of the 
Old Testament must be both historical (in the narrower sense of the word) 
and theological. The two are distinct, as Dr. Pfeiffer points out; but they 
should not be separated. And even though it may be true that “each of 
these areas requires such specialization that competence in one or the other 
is a sufficient achievement for one individual,” the majority of us do not 
feel dispensed, however inadequate may be our talents, from finding God 
in the pages of Israel’s history. 

In spite of the misgivings of those who deprecate “the unhappy marriage 
of history and theology,’”” the past quarter-century has seen a widespread 


4 Ibid., p.15. AAS, XXXV (1943), 297-325. ” Pfeiffer, art. cit., p. 13. 
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renewal of interest in Old Testament theology as distinct from the history 
of Hebrew religion.“ Notwithstanding the vitality of this renaissance ip 
biblical theology, there is still widespread disagreement on the purpose and 
scope of the science. By far the best introduction to the whole problem wil 
be found in a monograph by Robert Dentan of the Berkeley Divinity 
School.'® This closely printed work, an abridgment of his doctoral dis 
sertation, first surveys the history of the discipline. In the second part, the 
writer comes to the heart of the problem, the nature, function, scope, and 
method of Old Testament theology. His final, descriptive definition, on 
page 66, summarizes the conclusions of this study: 


Its scope should be, not the sum-total of religious phenomena in Israel, but rather 
the ideas and concepts of the normative or distinctive religion taught or assumed 
by the canonical books of the Old Testament, all of which have their center ina 
distinctive doctrine of God (theo-logy); it should include broadly the subjects of 
ethics and cultus so far as these are expressions of distinctive religious ideas, but 
should specifically exclude mere antiquarian information about laws and religious 
customs; it should aim, not merely to give a description of the religious ideas of 
Israel, but to communicate in a vivid and moving way the piety which clothed 
those ideas with life and color. We should also add that its method is historical 
and critical, but like all other historical studies, demands sympathy, insight, and 
inner participation from the student, and that an invaluable precondition for such 
inner participation is that the student of the theology of the Old Testament should 
in some sense share the Old Testament faith—to the extent that that faith con- 
tinues to form a part of the Christian religious consciousness. Finally we should 
observe that it is the function of Old Testament theology to act as the culminating 
discipline of the Old Testament sciences and to constitute a bridge over which the 
most significant conclusions of technical studies in Old Testament Introduction, 


8 The great Swiss scholar, Walther Eichrodt, who has written the most comprehensive 
and original work on Old Testament theology, describes the history of Hebrew religion 
as a “lengthwise section” in which the story of Israel’s religious development is related 
in chronological sequence with careful attention to the historical forces which influenced 
that development. A theology of the Old Testament, on the contrary, is a cross-section 
(Querschniti) of that religion in its classic form or at its creative best, arranged in some 
kind of logical or “theological” order. Very good, but there will naturally be disagreement 
in determining just what the great creative period was in the long and varied history d 
Israel. And as for the classic form, we must reckon with the different levels of theology 
which are found in such diversified works as the Pentateuch, the prophets, and sapiential 
literature. It seems unnecessary to add that, in handling the materials of an Old Testa 
ment theology, the biblical student cannot confidently assume that the Israelite religion 
steadily ascends from the lower to the higher or that it evolved from a crude animism 
to the brilliant synthesis of the post-exilic age. 

19 Robert C. Dentan, Preface to Old Testament Theology (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), pp. 1-74. 
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History, and Exegesis pass to become useful materials for the biblical theology 
of the New Testament and for Historical, Systematic, and Practical Theology. 


Whoever wishes to work in the field of Old Testament theology will do well 
to ponder these words. This does not mean that there will be complete 
agreement; but Dentan has given us the elements of the problem and his 
own conscientious solution. Professor Ernest R. Lacheman, reviewing Den- 
tan’s book,?° sees a danger in this revival of biblical theology, holding that 
it is illusory to think that we can mix theology with the historical and critical 
method. The similarity between his position and that of Pfeiffer is clear. 
In back of Lacheman’s argument is, of course, the assumption that theology 
is incompatible with objective biblical scholarship. Mixing the two will only 
serve to expose theology for the fraud that it is. Differences go deep in this 
matter and perhaps it is best to admit that heated debate will get us no 
place as long as the contestants start from radically different presupposi- 
tions. There is one favor, however, we can fairly ask: those who hold prin- 
ciples different from our own should refrain from claiming a monopoly on 
the word “objectivity,” which is supposed to mark the dividing line between 
scholarship and pious arbitrariness. 

Meanwhile biblical theology continues to preoccupy Continental scholars, 
both Protestant and Catholic. Th. C. Vriezen, professor at Gréningen, has 
recently published a work in which he combines the historico-critical method 
with practical religious exigencies." His long introduction is another plea 
for a vital union between historical and theological criticism. Eissfeldt be- 
lieves that, by and large, Vriezen has fulfilled his purpose of bridging the gap 
between the two approaches. Fr. Bertrand Hessler, O.F.M., has recently 
given us a good summary of the problems involved in a theology of the Old 
Testament.” He believes that the first task of the biblical theologian is to 
uncover the central idea governing the thought of the Old Testament. 
Parting company with Procksch who sees the messianic or christological 
element as the underlying idea, and with Eichrodt, for whom the covenant 
is the basic concept, Hessler believes that the Kingdom of God is the key 
idea which best explains both the thought of the Old Testament and its 
harmony with the New. 


#0 Ernest R. Lacheman, “The Renaissance of Biblical Theology,” Journal of Bible and 
Religion, XIX (1951), 71-75. 

"Th. C. Vriezen, Hoofdlijnen der Theologie van het Oude Testament (Wageningen: 
Veenman en Zonen, 1949). I owe my information on this book to Eissfeldt’s review in 
the Zeitschrift f. alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1949-50, p. 312. 

"= B. Hessler, “De theologiae biblicae V.T. problemate,” Anionianum, XXV (1950), 
407-24. 
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The best general treatment I have seen of the first eleven chapters in the } 44, 
Book of Genesis is found in three articles of Fr. Edward P. Arbez, S.S., 
professor at the Catholic University.* I recommend them especially to non- § py; 
Catholics, many of whom uncritically lump Catholic biblical scholarship | wy 
with some kind of fundamentalism, while they bemoan the shackled liberty | 4p, 
of Catholic exegetes. Fr. Arbez amplifies the hints already given in the en- 
cyclicals and, more recently, in the Letter of the Biblical Commission to the 


i 
late Cardinal Suhard. Again we are warned of the pitfalls of concordism, “a 
arising from a misunderstanding of the writer’s purpose and his manner of gr: 
writing, which is so different from that of the modern historian. These J yp 
essays try—successfully, I believe—to set the problems of these chapters Fg, 


in a proper light, utilizing our latest acquisitions in science and our vastly § ¢p, 
improved knowledge of how the ancients expressed their thoughts. Needless Fg 
to say, encouragement is given to approach these texts with every historico- f ¢p, 
critical skill at our disposal. Positive and final solutions are not sought, but 
enough is given, and clearly, to point the way for us. His summary, in the J a 
concluding essay, of the religious teaching of these chapters contains the § aq 
following points. Man depends totally on God, a personal being, distinct § 4p 
from and superior to the world He created. But man can abuse his freedom J », 
and thus sin enters the world. Yet God’s purposes are not frustrated nor is 
His will to redeem man. By a selective process we see God’s choice narrowing 
down, especially through the device of genealogies, until it comes to Abra- 
ham, father of the Israelite people. All this marks out the history narrated 
as sacred history, in back of which is, in popular form, the conviction that 
God’s control over the events in the world is absolute. While the narrative 
certainly reflects the mentality and traditions of the ancient East, the 
religious teaching gives it a depth and unity which surpass all contemporary 
literatures. For the orientation of seminarians in these extremely difficult 
chapters I can think of nothing better than these essays. 

Coming to more specific problems in the narrative of Genesis, Fr. Hum- 
phrey J. T. Johnson, already known for his small volume, The Bible and 
Early Man, has written on the formation of Eve.”* All will agree with his 
assumption that we have two different creation narratives in the opening 
chapters, the second account beginning with Gen. 2:5. As for the narrative 


















































% Edward P. Arbez, “Genesis I-XI and Prehistory,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXXIII (1950), 81-92, 202-13, 284-94. 

* Reviewed by J. E. Coleran in THEoLocicat StuprEs, IX (1948), 309. 

28 Humphrey J. T. Johnson, “The Bible, the Church, and the Formation of Eve,” 
Downside Review, LXTX (1951), 16-24. 
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of Eve’s creation, the patristic tradition, with the exception of Origen, 
adopted a rigidly literal interpretation. The Scholastic period followed the 
same line of exegesis; but in the sixteenth century the Dominican Cajetan 
broke with the long-standing tradition and took the passage as a parable. 
What is significant here is not that Cajetan failed to carry the day, but 
that he was not condemned. 

The nineteenth century, with the newly-acquired knowledge of the natural 
sciences and the diffusion of evolutionary ideas, marks a new period of 
interpretation. Several prominent scholars, chief among them Pére La- 
grange,”® supported the view that the narrative is a parable, teaching the 
unity and equality of nature as found in both sexes, and particularly the 
sacredness of conjugal love and its divinely established finality. In 1909 
the question was submitted to the Biblical Commission and the answer 
came back that the formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine was one of 
those propositions whose “sensus litteralis historicus” could not be called 
into question. Fr. Johnson argues that the parabolic or figurative interpre- 
tation of the Eve narrative is compatible with this decision, though he 
admits that, from 1909 to the present, the exegetes have quite generally 
abandoned certain symbolic or vision theories, such as that of Fr. Hum- 
melauer. Aware that the question entered a new phase with the Letter to 
Cardinal Suhard, Fr. Johnson clearly seems to be on the side of those favor- 
ing a less rigid interpretation of the narrative and one more in keeping 
with the known modes of Oriental writing. To be sure, a form of unity 
based on the corporal formation of Eve from Adam is in no way required 
by the doctrine of original sin; descent from a single pair is sufficient to 
safeguard the hereditary transmission of the sin. The sympathies of most 
Catholic exegetes will lie in the direction of Fr. Johnson’s views, presented 
with due reserve along with a reminder that an authoritative decision on 
this matter rests with the magisterium of the Church. 

Alberto Colunga, O.P., professor at Salamanca and consultor of the 
Biblical Commission, has written recently on Gen. 2:18-22.” He surveys 
the exegetical tradition from Philo to the present, with special attention 
paid to the decree of 1909, noting that there is a good deal of exaggeration 
in the claim that this decree settled all the problems. Distinguishing care- 
fully between the fundamental dogmas taught in the section and the literary 
form in which they are presented, P. Colunga first isolates what he considers 
the three essential points in the passage. 

%M. J. Lagrange, Revue biblique, IV (1897), 341-80. 

* A. Colunga, “Contenido dogmatico de Génesis II: 18-22,” Ciencia tomista, July- 
Sept., 1950, pp. 289-309. 
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In Gen. 2:18-22 several things stand out. First, that the woman, as well as 
the man, is a special creation of God. This special creation means that man, male 
and female, could not, because of his rational nature, come into existence by simple 
evolution from material things. His rational and spiritual soul demands a special 
creative action on the part of God. But the idea of “special” refers to the nature 
of man created, not to God’s creative action. ... Second, that man and woman 
have the same nature, an identity placed clearly in evidence in Gen. 1:27. Third, 
conjugal union is to be wrought through marriage whose purpose is the procreation 
of the species. This thought is also found clearly expressed in Gen. 1:28.¥ 


After enumerating these points, which are above discussion insofar as they 
pertain to Catholic faith, P. Colunga continues: 


To them [the three points above] we add three more, which we propose as 
questions. First: was the body of woman formed from man’s body, and therefore 
after it? Second: was it formed from a rib of the man or from some other physical 
part of him? Third: how far does the divine operation agree with the letter of 
Gen. 2:18? I do not think that great theological acumen is needed to see the differ- 
ence between these three questions and the preceding ones. Likewise, all will agree 
that they belong to those things which, in the language of St. Thomas, are of faith 
secundario et per accidens, inasrauch as they aid in expressing the former.”® 


On the historical value of the images or figurative language in which the 
doctrines of Genesis are taught P. Colunga does not wish to give any defin- 
itive solution. He prefers to place them among the many obscure questions 
which the Church allows each one to answer according to his prudent judg- 
ment. After calling attention once again to the highly anthropomorphic 
quality of the passages with which we are dealing, Father Colunga concludes 
with some sound advice: 


My conclusion then is this. In Gen. 2:18 ff., as in other analogous passages, we 
should strive to define exactly the doctrinal sense of Sacred Scripture, and should 
be lenient in the interpretation of the historical or literary elements, frequently 
obscure in books so old. This has two advantages. The first, to learn and teach 
the faithful the true scriptural doctrine and to avoid the grief of renouncing today 
what yesterday we gave out or was given to us as a doctrine of the faith. The 
second, to leave it to the specialists to clarify the obscurities of the Bible with the 
liberty which scientific investigation demands. In this we do no more than follow 


% Ibid., pp. 302 ff. 

%% Jbid., pp. 304-5. For a good treatment of the distinction between the scriptural 
affirmation and the modalities of its expression, cf. D. E. Galbiati, “Arte e ‘storia’ nei 
racconti della creazione,”’ Scuola cattolica, LX XVI (1948), 1-23. 
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the norms, inspired by prudence and charity, which His Holiness inculcates in 
Divino afflante Spiritu.®® 


Spanish scholars are emphasizing this distinction between doctrine and 
literary form in their latest publications. P. Ruiz examines the problem of 
Gen. 2:7 in a manner very similar to that of P. Colunga.* Does the verse 
force us to hold that the human body was produced, not by any form of 
evolution, but directly from pre-existent matter? P. Ruiz first sets the 
passage in its larger context by a glance at creation narratives among other 
Semitic peoples. A study of extra-biblical cosmogonies demonstrates the 
literary dependence of our creation narrative on these forerunners; in 
fact, we may now speak of the ““Cosmogonic Narrative” as a distinct literary 
genre. Undoubtedly the contemporaries of the author of Genesis understood 
this literary form better than we, and were thus preserved from those aber- 
rations in interpretation which have plagued the exegesis of these passages 
throughout their long history. All this may be applied to the formation of 
man, even though much that is crude and revolting in the extra-biblical 
narratives has been omitted in the Hebrew account. 

P. Ruiz claims that these narratives relate something substantially 
historical, though great allowance must be made for the freedom with 
which the author recounted his history. The ancient historian, in handling 
his facts, demanded a larger measure of liberty than his modern counter- 
part. Of course, the similarities must not blind us to the profound differ- 
ences which exist between biblical narratives and ancient myths. With 
these distinctions in mind P. Ruiz claims that in Gen. 2:7 “no one will say 
that the author intends to describe a concrete fact which took place in a 
definite place (Eden), on a definite day, but simply to describe in popular 
fashion the abstract idea of the divine intervention in the formation of 
man.’’®2 

P. Ruiz wants to make it clear that the author is not giving us a lesson 
in genetic biology, and consequently Gen. 2:7 does not tell us whether 
man’s body came into being through a directed evolution involving an 
organic structure, or from some pre-existing inorganic matter. He quotes 
Th. Schwegler, a German scholar, who has put it concisely by saying that 
Genesis instructs us on the Wesen but not on the Werden of man.* 

Accepting the Thomistic distinction between the res fidei per se and the 


% Tbid., p. 309. 

3 José M. G. Ruiz, “Contenido dogmftico de la narracién de Génesis 2:7 sobre la forma- 
cién del hombre,” Estudios biblicos, TX (1950), 399-439. 

® Tbid., p. 415. 33 Schweizer Rundschau, XLIV (1944), 634. 
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res fidei per accidens (in this case the manner of creation), P. Ruiz holds 
that abandonment of the traditional and strict interpretation of the Fathers 
should cause neither scandal nor surprise. Their authority in these secondary 
matters, involving the literary forms of biblical writing, is quite a different 
thing from their authority in doctrinal matters. Nor has he forgotten that 
the Holy Father, in Divino afflante Spiritu, said that in the many questions 
arising from the Old Testament there are very few for which we have a 
unanimous teaching of the Fathers. And this is especially true of the opening 
chapters of Genesis! 

To offer some explanation of how this narrative came to form a part of 
the Mosaic tradition, P. Ruiz conjectures—and this is his weakest point— 
that it is a vision of the past granted to some unknown seer.™ We can ac- 
cordingly classify the narrative as “prophetic history,” since its foundation 
is factual, even though the truth is communicated by prophetic symbolism. 
He claims that this type of prophetic literature is found only in Israel. 
His concluding sentence, drawing together the strands of his argument, 
will undoubtedly evoke discussion: “Evolutionary theory and the Bible 
follow two parallel courses; they will never meet nor interfere with one 
another.” 

It is noteworthy that these laudable attempts at understanding the early 
chapters of Genesis have all been made after Humani generis. All will 
recall that the Encyclical dealt briefly with the evolution of the human 
body.® In view of the present state of our knowledge, the scientist and 
theologian are not simply allowed, but encouraged, to pursue their research. 
It is not, however, a question to be settled in the public square or in writings 
intended for popular consumption. Since it is a doctrinal as well as a scientific 
question, the theological sources must not be overlooked, and the Catholic 
scholar should maintain a readiness to abide by any final decision which 
the Church may make.** 

We conclude our summary of Pentateuchal questions with a contribution 
from quite a different quarter. Though his work is not yet well known in 
this country, Ezekiel Kaufmann, a Palestinian scholar, has been publishing 
a comprehensive history of the religion of Israel, three large volumes of 
which have already appeared in Hebrew.” Kaufmann’s work may turn 

* Ruiz, art. cit., p. 434. % AAS, XLII (1950), 576. 

36 A. Bea, “Die Enzyklika ‘Humani Generis’: Ihre Grundgedanken und ihre Bedeu- 
tung,” Scholastik, XXVI (1951), 36-56. This is an excellent commentary on the whole 
Encyclical. 

37 Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXX (1950), 41-47. Moshe Greenberg 
offers, in this communication, a summary of Kaufmann’s work, which is being subsidized 
by the Bialik Foundation. I have not seen the original volumes. 
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out to be the most drastic attack yet made on the theory of Wellhausen. 
What is of special importance is the emphasis he places on the priesthood 
in the formation of Israel’s religion. Heretofore it has been almost axio- 
matic to accept the prophetic period as the Golden Age of Israelite thought. 
Kaufmann insists on the importance of sacerdotal and popular elements in 
Israel’s formation, beginning with the cornerstone of Israelite religion, the 
Law, formulated anterior to and independent of literary prophecy. Another 
striking feature of Kaufmann’s historical reconstruction is his thesis that 
our main source for the Israelite priesthood, the Priestly Code, antedates 
in its entirety the exilic period. This runs directly counter to the keystone 
of the Wellhausen hypothesis. If Kaufmann’s position is ultimately shown 
to be true, a drastic revision of certain critical presuppositions will be in 
order. Strangely enough, both he and Wellhausen adopt the same method 
in coming to opposite conclusions. That method is a comparison of the 
laws in the P strata with the rest of the Pentateuchal legislation, and with 
the history of Israel as we have it in the biblical record. Wellhausen held 
that the ideals and institutions of the priesthood, as contained in P, re- 
flected a late (probably Persian) period. Kaufmann is just as insistent that 
only the pre-exilic period can explain the conditions reflected in that docu- 
ment. Though we cannot enter into his original and stimulating arguments, 
his conclusions amount to a rehabilitation of the Israelite priesthood as 
loyal and zealous proponents of the religion of Yahweh, an honor frequently 
conceded only to the prophets. 

The well-known Jewish scholar, H. L. Ginsberg, has recently called the 
attention of a larger audience to Kaufmann’s work, and endorses the case 
he has presented.*® Ginsberg gives us a very interesting sample of Kauf- 
mann’s argumentation in support of his claim that the books from Genesis 
to Judges are exceedingly ancient. 


All these books share certain notions about the geography of the Promised 
Land which cannot be anything other than an archaic prophecy. According to this 
‘geography,’ the Promised Land of Canaan extends on the West to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and on the North either (according to one group of passages) to the 
Euphrates (Gen. 15:18; Exod. 23:31; Deut. 1:7; etc.) or (according to another 
group of passages) at least to the border of Hamath (Num. 34:8; Josh. 13:5; etc.). 
But on the east it stops dead at the river Jordan (Num. 34:10-22); so that ‘the 
other side of the Jordan’ is actually an antithesis to the land of Canaan (Num. 
35:14; Josh. 13:32—14:1). Consequently, the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half- 
Manasseh required a special dispensation in order to settle in Transjordan (Num. 


*H. L. Ginsberg, “New Trends in Biblical Criticism,” Commentary, Sept., 1950, pp. 
276-84. 
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32), which even then remained ‘unclean’ and unfit for the cult of the Lord (Josh. 
22:19). 

Now, according to Kaufmann, such a view of Transjordan could never have 
arisen out of the situation that resulted from the conquest of Canaan by the Is- 
raelites, but only as a tradition—a prophecy or oracle—from the days before and 
during the conquest; actually the realities of the conquest rendered it obsolete, for 
the Jewish conquest included part of Transjordan, and this area, in any contem- 
porary common-sense view, would have been regarded as part of the Promised 
Land. On the other hand, Philistia, Phoenicia, and Damascus are regions which, 
during the monarchy, the Israelites rarely dreamed of dominating and never of 
colonizing. Their inclusion in the ‘Promised Land’ therefore likewise represents an 
ambition so ancient that it had become obsolete by the time of the judges.” 


Frankly, I am skeptical of his argument but at least enough has been given 
to allow scholars to form their own opinion. Periti judicent! 


IV 


Professor John Bright of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
has tackled the dating of the prose sermons of Jeremiah.“ This important 
segment of the prophecy is found interspersed among the poetic oracles of 
chapters 1-25, 30-31, as well as in the biographical portions, chapters 
26-29, 32-45. At the hands of critics, notably Duhm and, recently, H. G. 
May," this material has not fared well and has been relegated to the post- 
exilic period. What is more damaging is the claim that through the influence 
of Deutero-Isaiah, a post-exilic redaction of Deuteronomy (Dz), and a late 
editor of Ezechiel, the character and thought of Jeremiah in these prose 
sermons are seriously distorted. This is a grave charge, especially since our 
view of Jeremiah’s life and work largely depends on our interpretation of 
this prose material, which contains some of the favorite Jeremiah passages 
such as the Temple Sermon of chapter 7, and the New Covenant passage of 
chapter 31:31-34. 

The material used as the basis of Bright’s argument is assembled in 
Appendix A, a careful and valuable listing of the characteristic expressions 
of the prose sermons. The argument proceeds from the premise that in 
style and form the prose sermons are a unity, and the question to be an- 
swered is: what date for them seems to be required by the evidence? His 
first conclusion is that an analysis of these characteristic expressions shows 


39 Tbid., p. 283. 

40 John Bright, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LXX (1951), 15-35. 

“ Herbert G. May, “Towards an Objective Approach to the Book of Jeremiah: The 
Biographer,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXI (1942), 139-55. 
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no evidence of dependence on any late exilic or post-exilic style. In fact, 
close stylistic similarity with Deuteronomy points to a date not far from 
the completion of that work. An examination of the historical allusions 
within the material confirms this conclusion. There seems to be no evidence 
that these sections knew of the Restoration. Bright correctly takes exception 
to the critical principle that because a given section might plausibly fit into 
a later context, it therefore belongs there. Thanks to this principle Duhm 
was able to fit Habakkuk in the Greek period, while certain psalms have, 
with equal plausibility, been assigned to both the age of David and the 
Maccabean period! 

Admitting the kinship of the prose sermons with Deuteronomy, are we 
compelled to admit that they are the work of post-exilic Deuteronomists 
(D2), and therefore give us a Jeremiah forced into the mould of these late 
reformers? Bright doubts that such dependence can be proved. Besides, an 
analysis of the typical expressions of both Jeremiah and Deuteronomy 
reveals that there are differences almost as marked as the similarities. The 
evidence leads us to the conclusion that the prose of Jeremiah has a style 
of its own, resembling Deuteronomy but not slavishly imitating it. The 
author’s personal view is that the prose tradition of Jeremiah is based on 
his words, some of which are preserved exactly, others according to their 
gist and with some additions, still others with a modicum of misinterpreta- 
tion on the part of his disciples. This tradition, Bright claims, developed 
during the lifetime of Jeremiah and took its definitive form, allowing for 
some subsequent expansion, not many years after his death. Contrary, 
then, to those who hold that the prose sections represent a Jeremiah who 
has been turned into a mouthpiece of later Deuteronomic theologians, whose 
theology allegedly differs entirely from that of the prophets, Professor 
Bright—justifiably, in my opinion—concludes that the prose sections present 
a picture of the great prophet of Judah, consistent with the poetry, and 
reliable. 

Jeremiah begins his ministry in 627 B.C.; the Reform of Josiah takes 
place in 622 B.C. What was the reaction of the young prophet to this im- 
portant milestone in the history of Israel? P. Henri Cazelles, already well 
known for his work on the legal material of the Old Testament, attempts 
to answer this question.” Appeal must first be made to the texts, and P. 
Cazelles undertakes a comparison of the vocabulary and style of both Jere- 
miah and Deuteronomy. An important precision is made at the outset. 
Just as one may distinguish between the writings of Jeremiah himself (or 


“H. Cazelles, “Jérémie et le Deutéronome,” Recherches de science religieuse, XX XVIII 
(1951), 5-36. 
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secretaries) and later additions, so we can probably distinguish a first and 
a second edition of Deuteronomy, the dividing line being the Exile. Allowing 
for certain differences which should not be exaggerated, P. Cazelles concludes 
in the first part of his study that the oracles of Jeremiah show an unmistak- 
able dependence in style and thought on the first edition of Deuteronomy. 

But did Jeremiah promote or oppose the teachings of Deuteronomy? 
A careful study of selected passages leads P. Cazelles to the conclusion, 
advanced as more probable against Rudolph, that Jeremiah worked in favor 
of Deuteronomic aims. Along with Rowley, Welsh, von Rad, and the ma- 
jority of Catholic exegetes, P. Cazelles believes that the purpose of Deuteron- 
omy was not chiefly the centralization of cult and salvation through cultic 
reform. Von Rad has come closest to the truth when he centers the pre- 
occupation of Deuteronomy, not on the problem of cult, but on the concept 
of salvation for a chosen people, which is to be worked out by obedience to 
the revealed Law, preserved in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Even if Jeremiah foresees the disappearance of the Ark and the destruction 
of the Temple, all is not lost with the passing of the old Covenant. Jeremiah 
has not rejected the great Deuteronomic themes of the divine choice and 
the fidelity of God to His promises. Still faithful to the teaching of Deuteron- 
omy, but now in a much profounder sense, he sees the need of a new Cove- 
nant inscribed on their hearts rather than on tablets of stone. Nor can it 
be said that Jeremiah opposed the Reform of Josiah. Rather, in his later 
years he saw the insufficiency of that movement; something more than 
legislation was needed to change men’s hearts. All is completed and illumined 
by the New Testament, but—and this is Cazelles’ last word—we cannot 
deny that the perspectives of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy are the same. 
It is understandable, then, that a later editor of Jeremiah would make 
liberal use of Deuteronomy, just as a second edition of Deuteronomy would 
frequently recur to the images and thoughts of the prophet. Both works 
compenetrate, and in each is found a unity of thought and direction. 

M. B. Rowton of London raises an interesting chronological question 
in the writings of Jeremiah, this time with the historical circumstances of 
the prophet’s career in the foreground.* The general picture of the disastrous 
Battle of Megiddo is clear. Josiah, in a last desperate effort to strike a 
blow at Assyria, the inveterate enemy of his people, rode to Megiddo. There 
he hoped to cut off, or at least stall, the Egyptian army of Necho II, ad- 
vancing to the aid of the hard-pressed Assyrians. We may presume that 
Jeremiah supported this move, though we have no conclusive evidence one 


“*M. B. Rowton, “Jeremiah and the Death of Josiah,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
X (1951), 128-30. 
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way or the other. The tragic outcome lay not only in the death of the pious 
Josiah but in the disillusioning substitution of one master, Babylon, for an- 
other, Assyria. 

Rowton claims that, from this time on, Jeremiah’s outlook underwent a 
great change and his optimism gave way to anxious searchings of Yahweh’s 
plans. Rowton believes that this about-face is so clear-cut and drastic that 
he may concur in the opinion that no reference to the teaching of Jeremiah 
prior to 608 (death of Josiah) is found in the Book of Jeremiah. It is 
obvious that such an hypothesis presupposes a severe and radical change in 
the mentality and outlook of the prophet after the death of Josiah. The 
contrast, in my opinion, is overdrawn; for we seem to have passages (chapter 
11, for example) which clearly portray the mind of Jeremiah before Megiddo. 
Of course, these passages may have been written down later, but that is 
another question. The presumed optimism of Jeremiah during the Deutero- 
nomic Reform (621-608) runs into several difficulties, the most obvious of 
which is the prophet’s trouble at Anatoth. Such resistance on the part of 
his own townsmen might well induce that sombre, inquiring state of mind 
reflected so often in the book, a state of mind which Professor Rowton 
takes as characteristically post-Josiah. The defeat at Megiddo must indeed 
have been a great blow to Jeremiah but we must be careful not to exag- 
gerate its consequences on his whole outlook. 

Karl Elliger of Tiibingen, one of Alt’s most brilliant pupils, contributes 
along and important study to the prophecy of Zachariah 9:1-8.° Since 1924 
Kraeling’s view that it belonged to the pre-exilic period has been generally 
accepted.‘ Another competing view on the origin of the pericope placed 
it in the Maccabean period, thus giving us the two extreme dates. Neither 
of these positions is acceptable to Elliger who dates the oracle in the year 
332 B.C., when the Persian hegemony in Syria, Palestine, and Phoenicia 
was broken by Alexander the Great. His historical reconstruction, based 
on an exacting and conservative study of the text, yields the picture of an 
overwhelming force heading south, with all Syria from Aleppo to Damascus 
overrun, and the fall of Tyre and conquest of Palestine merely a matter of 
time. The army of Alexander, fresh from the victory of Issus, can alone, 
in Elliger’s opinion, satisfactorily explain the given circumstances. The 
conclusion is not new, but it has never been argued so convincingly. Elliger’s 


“ This is the view of Herbert G. May, “The Chronology of Jeremiah’s Oracles,” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, IV (1945), 227. 

“K. Elliger, “Ein Zeugnis aus der jiidischen Gemeinde im Alexanderjahr 332 v. Chr.,” 
Zeitschrift f. alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1949-50, pp. 63-115. 

““E. G. H. Kraeling, “The Historical Situation in Zach. 9:1-10,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, XLI (1924-25), 24-33. 
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essay is not only noteworthy for its historical and topographical knowledge, 
long associated with the Leipzig school; he also demonstrates an amazing 
grasp of grammatical and literary problems, all in all an unusual combination 
of gifts. Prof. Elliger’s work, in general, cannot be too highly recommended 
for soundness of method and breadth of learning. 
V 

The dispute over the dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls continues, with 
extreme dates being, roughly, the Maccabean period and the medieval 
period of Professor Zeitlin, who has persistently discredited them as a 
hoax. Typical of Zeitlin’s view is a notice published by him on the occasion 
of the publication of the second volume of Scrolls, the Manual of Discipline.“ 
He writes: 


Now that the photostatic text (of the Manual of Discipline) is before us, I 
wish to reiterate most emphatically that my original contention that the high 
claims for the early dating of this document and its alleged importance are wholly 
unwarranted is substantiated beyond any doubt. As the number of the Quarterly 
was completed when this publication appeared, I shall have to leave for a sub- 
sequent issue my analysis of this document. At this time, however, I wish merely 
to state that it is a medieval concoction written by one of mediocre attainments 
who was not even well-versed in medieval Hebrew. 


The excavation of the cave where the scrolls were said to be found has 
supplied, up to now, the most important archaeological proof for an early 
date.® The jars in which the scrolls are said to have been deposited have 
been dated by the excavators in the Hellenistic period. An interesting 
addendum has been contributed by Fr. J. T. Milik, a student at the Biblical 
Institute in Rome. It is well known that de Vaux, though confident of 
his Hellenistic dating, was bothered by the lack of parallels to the jars 
which had turned up in the cave. Fr. Milik comes to the rescue by producing 
photographs of two jars morphologically similar to the Dead Sea jars, and 
certainly dating from the Ptolemaic or Hellenistic period in Egypt. Pére 
de Vaux, in an article to be mentioned immediately, acknowledges the 
fact that Milik has supplied the parallels which settle his case for Hellenistic 
dating.®° 

A disconcerting development in the interpretation of the new material 


47 Solomon Zeitlin, Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIV (1951), 449. 

48 A report on the official excavation, conducted by P. de Vaux and Lankaster Harding 
is given in R. de Vaux, O.P., “La grotte des manuscrits hebreux,” Revue biblique, LVI 
(1949), 587-92. 

49 J. T. Milik, “Le giarre dei manoscritti,” Biblica, XXXI (1950), 504-8. 

6° R. de Vaux, O.P., “Les manuscrits de la mer morte,” Vie intellectuelle, April, 
1951, p. 62. The two jars supplied by Milik come from the Egyptian Museum at Turin. 
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took place in France last year. Hardly had the text of Isaiah (the St. Mark’s 
Scroll) ahd the Habakkuk ‘ommentary been published when M. Dupont- 
Sommer, a professor at the Sorbonne, addressed the Académie ces In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres on the significance of the Habakkuk Commentary 
for Christian origins. This was followed by the publication of a small volume 
in July, 1950, which was to inform the public at large of his conclusions. 
They are revolutionary, or, as he puts it himself, “toute une cascade de 
révolutions.”*' He claims to have detected startling resemblances between 
Our Lord as the Gospels portray Him and the Commentary’s Teacher of 
Righteousness who preached penance, poverty, humility, chastity, the love 
of neighbor, who was put to death, ascended into heaven, and will come to 
judge at the end of time. As Our Lord, so this Teacher of Righteousness 
founded a church whose faithful should await his glorious return. What 
Dupont-Sommer is getting at is the old cliché of Renan that Christianity 
is just a branch of Essene doctrine which happened to succeed, a-view which 
seriously diminishes the originality of the Christian fact. Apart from the 
refutation of Pére de Vaux which we will consider in a moment, a reading 
of W. H. Brownlee’s translation of the Commentary, especially I1:15 
(which is the key to Dupont-Sommer’s argument), will set these “striking 
parallels” in a clearer light and moderate any premature enthusiasm.” 
Concisely put, Dupont-Sommer holds that the sect to which the Com- 
mentary belonged flourished in the first century B.C.; the Teacher of 
Righteousness was put to death in 65-63 B.C. The Commentary itself was 
edited around 41 B.C., and the sect, having fled to Damascus for a short 
time, returned to Palestine, from which it was finally dispersed at the time 
of the Jewish War, 66-70 A.D., at which time its documents were deposited 
in the cave near the Dead Sea. The date sequence should be noted since it 
constitutes an important part of the author’s reconstruction. 

De Vaux has challenged the conclusions of Dupont-Sommer and claims 
that they rest on facts and texts badly interpreted. The whole reconstruc- 
tion cannot fit in the Roman period. On the basis of his excavation of the 
cave and the unanimous opinion of archaeologists who have examined the 
fragments of the jars containing the scrolls, de Vaux asserts once again that 
the manuscripts cannot be later than the Hellenistic period. Nor is it prob- 


® A. Dupont-Sommer, A percus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer morte (Paris: 
chez Adrien Maisonneuve, 1950), p. 117. 

® BASOR, 112 (1948), pp. 8-18: preliminary translation of Brownlee. BASOR, 114 
(1949), pp. 9-10: corrections of the translation. BASOR, 116 (1949), pp. 14-16: further 
corrections by Brownlee. In the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIX (1950), 31-49, 
Isaac Rabinowitz restores as far as possible the defective second and third columns of the 
Habakkuk Commentary and suggests several corrections to Brownlee’s translation. 

® De Vaux, art. cit., pp. 60-70. 
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able that the Kittim of the Commentary are the Romans; it is much more 
likely that they refer to the Seleucids, just as the Kittim of I Maccabees 
denote the Macedonians of Alexander, and in the Scroll of the War of the 
Children of Light the Kittim probably refer to the Greeks of Syria and 
Egypt. But the weakest part of Dupont-Sommer’s hypothesis is not his 
faulty historical reconstruction but his inaccurate translations and inter- 
pretations based thereon. We cannot go into de Vaux’s refutation, but 
again refer the reader to the reliable translation of Brownlee, along with 
constant reference to the published original. Dupont-Sommer has a well- 
deserved reputation as a scholar. It is unfortunate that his enthusiasm and 
haste should lead him into the old error made by so many comparative 
historians of reading much more into those texts than is really there.™ 

Under the auspices of the British Council, which furthers cultural ex- 
changes between Britain and friendly nations, Prof. G. R. Driver in 1950 
addressed the professors and students of Louvain on the Masoretic Text 
and philological exegesis.** Despite the generally acknowledged reliability 
of the Masoretic Text, whose value is further enhanced by the latest dis- 
coveries, all recognize that there have been human errors committed in its 
transmission. Certain words, sometimes even a whole paragraph, may have 
been misplaced; phrases may have been lost, or annotations of a later hand 
attached to the text. But, as Driver points out, the radical textual criticism 
of a Duhm or a Cheyne is now but a nightmare of the past. He then proposes 
certain rules of sound grammatical exegesis, which must be the starting- 
point for the complete grasp of the text. 

His first rule is to examine the structure of the root. Driver believes that 
the majority of Semitic roots comprised originally one or two radicals, to 
which a second or third was added to modify the primitive meaning. Driver 
then reaches into the various Semitic languages to illustrate what he calls a 
development from a simple stem to a later and expanded (biliteral or tri- 
literal) root. I was surprised to see Driver advance the thesis of a one- 
consonant root. If I understand his position correctly, it runs counter to 
the common opinion that Semitic roots, even primitively, were bi- or tri- 
consonantal. 

Once the concrete meaning of the word has been settled, the next step 
is a careful examination of the root in the light of parallels from other 
languages. Driver, as a comparative philologist, is at his best in this type 

* For an earlier refutation of Dupont-Sommer’s conjectures see J. Bonsirven, “Révo- 
lution dans Vhistoire des origines chrétiennes?”, Etudes, CCLXVIII (Janv.—Fev.—Mars, 
1951), 213-18. 


5G. R. Driver, “L’Interprétation du texte masorétique a la lumiére de la lexicographie 
hébraique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXVI (1950), 337-53. 
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of work. But he would be the first to admit that this examination must 
be carefully controlled; for there is many a pitfall in constructing semantic 
developments. Another requirement of philological exegesis is the examina- 
tion of the root in the light of ancient versions, whether these versions are 
correct or inexact. Even inexact translations will often disclose the lost 
but original meaning of a root. Driver has in mind chiefly the Septuagint. 
Again, caution is in order; for each book of the Septuagint, as a translation 
and therefore as a usable tool in this kind of work, presents an individual 
problem. For example, how can we be sure that the translator was not 
paraphrasing instead of translating? How often has he inserted in his trans- 
lation biblical ideas and turns of phrase borrowed from a different context 
from the one in which his passage lies? To what extent has his Hellenistic 
or Palestinian background influenced the translator’s choice of words? 
It is easy to see that the versions, especially the Septuagint, must be used 
with the greatest care in determining the precise meaning of the Hebrew 
word. 

Dr. Driver reminds us that, even after following these rules, we shall 
have only the general sense of the word. Its specific meaning will have to 
be determined by its context. In concluding, he observes that, up to now, 
little work has been done in these fields, especially in the establishment of 
the physiological and phonetic basis of Hebrew roots. Much of this kind 
of work remains to be done. He correctly emphasizes that the responsibility 
rests on those who aspire to a better knowledge of our Hebrew Bible. 

A modest but excellent little Festschrift has been dedicated to William 
Foxwell Albright on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, May 24, 1951.°* 
The guest editor is Prof. E. A. Speiser, who has diligently assembled con- 
tributions from men who have, with few exceptions, served in the field as 
leading staff members of one of the American Schools. It was characteristic 
of the man being honored that, as the studies were being prepared, he should 
be on his second campaign in the distant Protectorate of Aden, actively 
assisting at the opening of a whole new field in Near Eastern studies.” We 
can only select for comment one or two of the essays. I consider Albrecht 
Goetze’s the most important, dealing with the Hittite contribution to the 
vexing chronological problem of the end of the Hammurabi Dynasty at the 
hands of Mursilis, the Hittite. Opinions on this date fluctuate between 
ca. 1650 (Sidersky, Thureau-Dangin) and ca. 1500 (Boehl, Schubert). 
To set the problem in terms of Hittite history, how much time elapsed 


5° BASOR, 122 (1951). 

“Cf. William F. Albright in BASOR, 119 (1950), pp. 5-15, for an account of the 
chronology of ancient South Arabia in the light of the first campaign of excavation in 
Qataban. The results of the second campaign, just completed, will soon be published. 
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between this raid of Mursilis, marking the end of Hammurabi’s Dynasty, 
and the renascence of Hittite power, which must be dated ca. 1450? From 
the data above it is clear, for example, that Boehl would allow only fifty 
years, while Thureau-Dangin would allow two hundred years. Goetze’s 
careful study of this intervening period, involving nine reigns, leads him 
to accept the latter’s calculation, placing the sack of Babylon around 1650 
B.C. This opinion he confirms from another Hittite source. The importance 
of this article is the entrance of Hittite historical data, competently con- 
trolled by Goetze, as a factor in the chronology of Western Asia. 

Of special interest to exegetes is the essay of Theophile Meek.® The 
expressions “mouth of the sword” and “the devouring sword” occur fre- 
quently in the Old Testament and have even passed into our own language. 
Meek is able to show the appositeness of the expression through the discovery 
of swords and battle-axes in which the blade is represented as the tongue 
sticking out of the open, ravenous mouth of a lion or dragon. In some cases 
the blade issues from the mouths of two lions; this fact clears up texts like 
Judges 3:16. This evidence has turned up in excavations from Ras Shamra 
to northwestern Iran. There are many other articles touching on those fields 
of study in which Prof. Albright has always shown such interest. With his 
many friends we join in extending congratulations to the distinguished 
scholar who has, more than any other, enhanced the reputation of American 
scholarship in Oriental studies. 

We close this survey with an article by Prof. N. Shalem of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem on the stability of the climate in Palestine.®* To 
Ellsworth Huntington and his fanciful work Palestine and its Transformation 
(1911) is due the theory that the alternating periods of abundance and 
desolation in the history of the Holy Land were due to radical cyclic changes 
in climate and rainfall. By coordinating the data of archaeology and histori- 
cal documents with that of physical geography in its widest sense, Shalem 
proves that it is the human factor which plays the decisive role in the pros- 
perity or improverishment of Palestine. Shalem’s survey, which also makes 
judicious use of biblical and early Jewish literature, is an excellent summary 
of the physical and demographic conditions of his country. The contrast 
between the healthier conditions which have prevailed in Palestine over the 
last forty years and the misery which marked the long Turkish domination 
gives added strength to his argument for the human element as the decisive 
factor. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


% Theophile Meek, “Archaeology and a Point in Hebrew Syntax,” pp. 31-33. 
% Shalem, “La stabilité du climat en Palestine,” Revue biblique, LVII (1951), 54-74. 
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NOTES 


CONDITIONALLY REBAPTIZED CONVERTS AND 
INTEGRAL CONFESSION 


Is the adult convert from Protestantism who is received into the Church 
with conditional baptism obliged to make an integral confession of the mortal 
sins he has certainly committed since his first baptism? Recently I have 
had occasion to make a rather thorough study of this question. I found 
that, though the universality of the obligation is strenuously debated, there 
is a practically unanimous opinion of moralists that integral confession is 
obligatory in those places where the ecclesiastical authorities insist on it. 
The main purpose of these few pages is to show how I reached this con- 
clusion. Having given a survey of opinion as to the fact of the obligation, 
I shall touch only briefly on some closely connected questions. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


My survey would be unintelligible without at least a cursory preliminary 
review of the official statements on which much of the theological discussion 
is now focused. The principal statements are the following. 

A reply of the Holy Office, dated June 27, 1715, concerns the case of 
Charles Ferdinand Wipperman, a German convert from Lutheranism.' 
Upon his conversion “some errors” were discovered in his Lutheran baptism. 
Hence the Holy Office was asked whether he should be rebaptized; if so, 
whether absolutely or conditionally; whether he must make a confession of 
all the sins of his past life; and whether the confession, if necessary, should 
precede or follow conditional baptism. The answer, confirmed by the Pope, 
was that he should be conditionally baptized, then confess the sins of his 
past life and be absolved conditionally. 

In reply to a query from the Bishop of Philadelphia concerning the re- 
ception of converted heretics into the Church, an instruction of the Holy 
Office, dated July 20, 1859, insisted that there must first be diligent inquiry 
about former baptism.? In the event of an insoluble ‘‘dubium probabile de 
baptismi validitate,” the convert should first make the abjuration with 
profession of faith, then be baptized conditionally, then confess his sins 
and be absolved conditionally. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore ordered that converts from 


1 Fontes CIC, IV, n. 780; Coll. SCPF, I (1907), n. 286. 

* Fontes CIC, IV, n. 953. See Rituale Romanum: Supplementum ad usum cleri Amer. 
septent. (1944), p. (16). This supplement, besides recalling the provisions of the instruction, 
gives the new Profession of Faith to be used in our country. 
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heresy should be received into the Church according to the manner pre- 
scribed by the instruction just mentioned.* This council called particular 
attention to the fact that heretics are often negligent about the essentials 
of baptism. Nevertheless, it ordered that each case should be carefully 
investigated, and only when there was an insoluble “dubium probabile 
invaliditatis” should baptism be repeated conditionally. 

A petition addressed to the Holy See by the Bishops of England stated 
that the First Provincial Synod of Westminster prescribed that when con- 
verts from Protestantism are received into the Church, “confessio etiam 
sacramentalis semper in tali casu est exigenda.”* The vast majority of 
English priests interpreted this to mean integral confession and were ac- 
customed to insist on its fulfilment. But some priests, following the opinion 
of Gury that confession is not obligatory on the occasion of conditional 
baptism, were not demanding an integral confession. The bishops were 
alarmed by this latter practice; they feared that it would lead to a general 
relaxation of the duty of integral confession. They enumerated many dis- 
advantages of the lenient practice, and they laid stress on the fact that the 
younger members of the Anglican clergy were very careful about baptizing 
and as a consequence there was an increasing number of people “de quorum 
baptismatis infantilis valore non licet dubitare.” The bishops therefore 
asked: “Must converts in England make a sacramental confession, in 
accordance with the decree of the Provincial synod which the Holy See 
itself approved; and must this confession be integral?” The Holy Office 
replied (Dec. 17, 1868) in the affirmative to both parts of the question and 
ordered that a copy of the answer given in the Wipperman case be sent to 
the English Bishops.® 

When the Archbishop of Quebec asked whether the reply given to England 
applied to other places, Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the SCPF, answered 
that this decree contains a universal law which is binding everywhere; 
and he added that the teaching of the opposite opinion may not be allowed. 
His letter is dated July 12, 1869.° 


* Nn. 240-42. 

4 The complete text of this extremely interesting petition, as well as the reply and the 
text of the Wipperman decree, is given in: ASS, IV (1875), 320; Nouvelle revue théologique, 
I (1869), 212; Konings, “Introduction,” p. lix; and Mannajoli, pp. 141 and 139. 

5 This seems to have been the first time the Wipperman decree was made public. The 
decree is here mistakenly dated June 17 (instead of 27), and this date is used in many 
citations. 

* Coll. SCPF, II (1907), n. 1338, footnote. See also Ecclesiastical Review, XXXVIII 
(1908), 511. There has been much controversy over the authoritative value of this letter. 
Mannajoli (pp. 197-200) presents strong arguments for considering it the merely personal 
opinion of Cardinal Barnabo. 
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To the Vicar Apostolic of Grass Valley, who asked whether catechumens 
could make a sacramental confession before baptism, absolute or conditional, 
the Holy Office replied on December 2, 1874: before absolute baptism, no 
sacramental confession is possible; but, in the case of those “qui debent 
baptizari sub conditione,” it is permissible, for greater solemnity, to have 
them make their confession before the conditional baptism, then repeat it 
summarily after the baptism and receive conditional absolution.’ 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore reaffirmed the provisions of 
Baltimore IT.* 

The Plenary Council of Latin America, held in Rome in 1889 and approved 
by Pope Leo XIII, prescribed that converts whose first baptism is found 
to be doubtful are to be conditionally rebaptized and, ‘“‘praevia sacramentali 
confessione peccatorum praeteritae vitae, ab iis sub conditione absolvan- 
tur.’’® Several authors mention that the Council of Manila has a similar 
prescription for the Philippines. 


AUTHORS’ PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


These documents form what I might call the juridical background for 
my survey. There is also a theological background—no doubt, well known 
to all of us—which should be briefly recalled. Independently of the foregoing 
documents, theologians agree, by reason of clearly established dogmatic 
principles, on these points: (1) if it is certain that a convert was not baptized 
or that his Protestant baptism was invalid, he is to be baptized absolutely 
and he cannot receive the sacrament of penance; and (2) if it is certain 
that he is already validly baptized, he must not be rebaptized and he must 
make an integral confession. Also, it is rather commonly held by theologians 
that, when the convert’s first baptism is slightly but not solidly dubious, 
he may, or even should, be rebaptized conditionally. But this conditional 
baptism is merely for greater security, and the convert is not exempted 
from the divine law of integral confession, because the doubt is not sufficient 
to constitute a solid probability. 

The foregoing points are not objects of controversy. However, since at 
least the early part of the eighteenth century there has been much con- 
troversy over the necessity of integral confession for a convert when his 
first baptism is solidly doubtful. On the question of the divine law alone, 
and independently of official pronouncements, this controversy follows two 
main lines. Some authors, thinking principally in terms of the duties of the 


1 Fontes CIC, IV, n. 1035. Incidentally, this document shows clearly that when the 
Holy Office prescribed confession it meant integral confession. 
*N. 122. * Quoted from Mannajoli, p. 149. 
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baptized, hold that integral confession is obligatory unless it is practically 
certain that the first baptism was invalid. (I shall refer to this as the strict 
opinion.) Others, thinking more in terms of the doubtful character of the 
sins with respect to absolution and of the probability of their remission by 
the second baptism, think that the principle, lex dubia non obligat, is just 
as applicable to this case as it is to other cases of doubt, e.g., sins that 
were probably not mortal or that have probably been confessed. (I shall 
refer to this as the lenient opinion.) 

During the last century the official pronouncements have played a promi- 
nent part in this controversy. Proponents of the strict opinion tend to see 
in them a confirmation of their view that integral confession is always and 
everywhere of obligation for the conditionally rebaptized convert. Defenders 
of the lenient opinion tend to deny the universal force of the documents, 
and for one reason or another to restrict their application to definite places. 
It is not for me to judge whether the interpretations given by both sides 
are always objective; nor is it my present purpose to review or appraise 
the complicated and sometimes utterly unconvincing speculations involved 
in this controversy. My purpose is mainly practical. I want to show what 
theologians hold in practice about the convert’s duty to make an integral 
confession when he is received into the Church with conditional baptism. 

One large group of authors explicitly admits the existence of the obliga- 
tion in certain localities, but denies that it is universal. Thus, Jone-Adel- 
man,” Healy," and Goodwine™ say that integral confession is obligatory 
in the United States. With England primarily in mind, Mahoney writes: 
“For people in this country, and in other places where the positive law 
insists on the necessity of confession, the question is purely academic, for 
there can be no doubt whatever that confession must always accompany 
the reception of a convert.’”* His context shows that he is talking about 
integral confession. With equal clarity, Slater admits the obligation in 
England, the United States, and other places where the positive law requires 
it.'* Martin agrees with this.® Arregui’® and Ferreres” also agree; and both 


10 Moral Theology (1945), n. 550. " Christian Guidance (1949), p. 144. 

2 The Reception of Converts (1944), pp. 104-108. 

13 Questions and Answers, I (1946), q. 24. 

4% 4 Manual of Moral Theology, II (1908; with notes by Martin), 149. See also his 
Cases of Conscience, II (1912), 154-56. 

16 Tt is his practice to mention any disagreement with Slater. 

16 Summarium theologiae moralis (1948), n. 576. 

” Gury-Ferreres, Casus conscientiae, II (1921), nn. 423-26. See also Ferreres-Mondria, 
Compendium theologiae moralis, I1 (1950), n. 492. Though Ferreres defended the opinion 
that the obligation could not be imposed universally, he thought the strict opinion to be 


more probable speculatively. 
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mention England, Latin America, and the Philippines as places affected 
by such legislation. Ubach admits that integral confession is the prescribed 
norm for Latin America.’* D’Annibale concedes the obligation for England,’® 
as also does Ojetti when he writes tersely: “Et pro Anglia quaestio finita 
est.’”° Davis, too, recognizes the obligation for converts in England.”* 

As early as 1905, Genicot appended the following practical conclusion to 
his discussion of this topic: 


Therefore, where the Holy See or the bishops prescribe confession, it must 
regularly be required of converts. However, since the law is probably only ec- 
clesiastical, whenever it is probable that the conditional baptism is valid, the duty 
lof confessing] should be urged with that moderation which befits positive laws. 
In other regions, confession is to be highly recommended as a more secure means 
of remitting the sins committed, but it is not strictly required except in the case 
in which the validity of the first baptism is only slightly doubtful and therefore the 
remission of the sins through the conditional baptism would not be solidly prob- 
able.” , 


Salsmans left this conclusion unchanged.” Cappello,* Piscetta-Gennaro,”* 
and Tanquerey”® follow it almost ad litteram; and Vermeersch,” Regatillo,* 
and Iorio*® express the same idea in slightly different ways. These and the 
authors previously cited agree, therefore, in saying that the obligation 
exists in particular places but it may not be imposed universally. Mannajoli, 
whose book on the duties of the doubtfully baptized is a classic,*° would 
sponsor a somewhat similar practical conclusion, but he differs radically 
from the other authors in his theory. Many of the authors mentioned favor 
the view that in cases of solid doubt the obligation stems from ecclesiastical 


18 Theologia moralis, II (1935), nn. 1805-1806. See also n. 2157, where he explains the 
practical procedure for the reception of converts. 

19 Summula theologiae moralis, III (1908), n. 301, note 3. 

20 Synopsis rerum moralium (1912), nn. 3163-68. 

” Moral and Pastoral Theology, III (1943), 350. 

% Institutiones theologiae moralis, II (1905; the last edition by Genicot alone), n. 259. 

*3 See Genicot-Salsmans, II (1946), n. 259. 

% De sacramentis, II (1944), n. 38. 

*5 Elementa theologiae moralis, V (1938), n. 606. 

26 Synopsis theologiae moralis, I (1936), n. 202. 

" Theologia moralis, III (1948), n. 515. See also Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II 
(1934), n. 184. 

* Jus sacramentarium, I (1945), n. 398. 

°° Theologia moralis, III (1939), n. 357. 

% De obligationibus Christianorum propriis (Rome: Pustet, 1913). The book is entirely 
concerned with the duties of the doubtfully baptized, with special reference to the problem 
of integral confession for converted heretics. It leaves no problem untouched and inci- 
dentally creates new problems. 
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law. He rejects this explanation. He thinks that the obligation is from divine 
law and per se universal, but because of its obscurity it may be subjectively 
doubtful or even unknown in places where the Church does not officially 
urge it. 

Sabetti," Konings,” the Casuisi,* and the Ecclesiastical Review* all 
hold that in the United States the conditionally rebaptized convert from 
Protestantism must make an integral confession. Sabetti’s attitude towards 
the universal obligation is not clear to me. Konings implies universality 
when he says the reason for the obligation is the presumptive validity of 
baptism till it is proved invalid. The Casuist and the Ecclesiastical Review 
leave little doubt that they think it is universal. 

Many authors, without distinguishing between places, simply defend the 
opinion that the obligation is universal. Most emphatic of these are Marc- 
Gestermann-Raus,® Priimmer,®® Lehmkuhl,” Haine,® and Nouvelle revue 
théologique.** Marc-Gestermann-Raus do not even make a bow to the lenient 
opinion. Priimmer says it may not be reduced to practice. The others 
believe it untenable after the decree of December 17, 1868. Slightly milder 
in their attitude are Merkelbach,*° Bulot,“ Noldin-Schmitt,” and Wouters.* 
The two latter defend the universal obligation with “videtur”; and Bulot 
uses “omnino videtur.”” Merkelbach, while not absolutely denying all vestige 
of probability to the lenient opinion, says that it would be very imprudent 
to reduce it to practice because, if one cannot accept the duty of integral 
confession at the moment of conversion, it is hardly likely that one will 
ever accept it. Aertnys-Damen say the lenient opinion is probable, the 
strict view more probable; but their practical conclusion is that the con- 
ditionally rebaptized convert must always make the confession as demanded 
by the replies of 1715 and 1868. 


31 Compendium theologiae moralis (1898), n. 725, q. 3. The material in this number is 
unchanged in Sabetti-Barrett (1931). 

® Theologia moralis, II (1880), n. 1340, q. 3. 

81 (1906), 7-10. *XXXVIII (1908), 508-514. 

35 Institutiones morales, IL (1934), n. 1655. 

36 Manuale theologiae moralis, III (1936), n. 138. 

® Theologia moralis, II (1914), nn. 424-26; Casus conscientiae, II (1902), nn. 288-92. 

% Elementa theologiae moralis, III (1894), 201-202. 

39 T (1869), 207-214. And see LI (1924), 385-99, for G. Arendt’s defense of the specula- 
tive position of his confreres, Lehmkuhl and Noldin. 

© Quaestiones pastorales, VI (1935), 51-52. 

“! Compendium theologiae moralis, II (1908), n. 435. 

® Summa theologiae moralis, III (1940), n. 230. 

® Manuale theologiae moralis, II (1933), n. 319, disp. 2. 

“ Theologia moralis, TI (1944), n. 293. 
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A few moralists who do not explicitly admit the existence of the obligation 
in certain places seem to do this implicitly in the way they defend the opinion 
that the obligation is not universal. For instance, Ballerini, after citing the 
reply for England, immediately tries to show that this decree concerns 
special conditions in England and that it does not affect the controversy 
over the universal obligation. A similar procedure is followed by Buc- 
ceroni,** Cornelisse,” and Coronata,® all of whom suggest that the decrees 
given for particular places can be reasonably explained as referring to special 
circumstances. 

I have given this survey of authors, not for the purpose of “counting 
heads,” but because I think that such a survey is of immense help in in- 
terpreting the laws and practices of the Church. I admit that the survey is 
confined to written works and that it does not include all of these. Yet it 
seems to be sufficiently broad to furnish a basis for judging common theo- 
logical opinion. And to me it indicates clearly that, though. there is still 
controversy over the universality of the obligation, there is substantial 
agreement that integral confession is obligatory in those places where the 
positive law demands it. This is the common denominator of all opinions. 
Some authors explicitly admit the particular obligation, but deny it is 
general; others implicitly admit the particular in trying to prove it is not 
general; and others a fortiori defend the particular in asserting that it is 
general. 


ARE SOLID DOUBTS INCLUDED?*® 


It has been suggested that the reply for England was based on the as- 
sumption that converts’ first baptisms would be only slightly doubtful. 
A similar claim has been made regarding the law for our country. And it 
is also suggested, if not implicitly asserted, that such eminent probabilists 
as D’Annibale, Ballerini, Bucceroni, Genicot, Iorio, Salsmans, and Ver- 
meersch would say that, even in countries where the positive law demands 
it, the convert need not make an integral confession, if his first baptism 
is solidly doubtful.5° I have found only slight foundation for these claims 
and very sound indications to the contrary. 

“ Opus theologiae moralis, V (1900), n. 22. 

“6 Institutiones theclogiae moralis, III (1915), n. 672. 

Compendium theologiae moralis, III (1910), n. 257. 

*® De sacrameniis, I (1943), n. 415. 

9 Since this brief essay is already overweighted with references, I shall not repeat the 
references in this section, but only note those that are new. 

5° See the articles and answers-to-questions by Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., in Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, XLI (1941), 699-706; 893-897; XLIII (1943), 1118-19; LI (1951), 
558, 856-58. 
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It is true that the English bishops stressed the fact that the younger 
Anglican clergy were very careful about baptizing. But is it reasonable to 
interpret the petition and the reply solely in terms of this statement? Were 
all Anglican converts baptized by these younger men? If they were, one 
might well wonder why there was any need of rebaptizing, for the bishops 
say that these particular Anglican baptisms were unquestionably valid. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the very stress put on the statement about 
the younger men implies that other Protestant clergymen were not so 
careful. Hence, the complete picture includes converts about whose previous 
baptisms there could be varying degrees of doubt. The custom of the ma- 
jority of English priests, following the injunction of the Westminster Synod 
and even preceding it, was to demand an integral confession of all condi- 
tionally rebaptized converts, without distinguishing degrees of doubt. The 
bishops wanted to know whether this custom should be continued and 
observed by all; and the reply of the Holy Office was an unqualified affirma- 
tive. There is no evidence that either the petition or the reply was limited 
to cases of slight doubt. 

The English bishops were referred to the Wipperman case. This case was 
not solved on any general presumption favoring Lutheran baptism. It was 
an individual case, in which “nonnulli errores” had been detected in the 
Protestant baptism. Perhaps these errors were the foundation for only a 
slight doubt, but there is no indication of this. And the Holy Office was 
asked whether the convert should be rebaptized absolutely or conditionally. 
Is it likely that absolute rebaptism would have been considered if it was 
clear that the doubt was only slight? 

Regarding the United States, the first pertinent document is the instruc- 
tion of 1859. The Holy Office ordered careful investigation of each case. 
The result of this investigation would be certainty about validity or in- 
validity, or a “dubium probabile.” Obviously, the “dubium probabile” 
includes all cases that are not certain.®' Baltimore II and III have similar 
instructions. And in the reply of 1874 to the Vicar Apostolic of Grass Valley, 
the Holy Office was speaking of converts “qui debent baptizari sub con- 
ditione”’ (italics mine) when it referred to integral confession. There is no 
sound reason for limiting any of these documents to cases of slight doubt, 
and there are very good reasons for saying that they include all doubts. 


‘In this connection let me call attention to a point that may be overlooked in this 
discussion. A convert is not to be considered as doubtfully baptized when the reason 
favoring his baptism is not solidly probable. When this reason is so slight as not to induce 
a real probability, the convert need not make any confession, and the baptism need not, 
strictly speaking, be conferred sub conditione. Cf. Lehmkuhl, Casus conscientiae, II, n. 
292; Mannajoli, p. 39, n. 51. 
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Nor can it be reasonably supposed that the Holy Office and the two Councils 
thought that de facto the insoluble doubts about Protestant baptisms would 
always be slight. Baltimore II, for instance, speaks so strongly about the 
negligence of Protestant ministers in baptizing that it must have expected 
that cases of solid doubt would not be rare. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the fact that in all its replies 
the Holy Office consistently said that the conditionally rebaptized convert 
should be given conditional absolution. To me, this is an added argument 
that the Holy Office was not limiting its injunction to cases of slight doubt; 
for it is not customary to insist that absolution be conditional unless there 
is a sound reason for doubting about some essential. 

As for the theologians, certainly D’Annibale’s brief treatment of this 
question allows for the interpretation that he thought the reply for England 
might be based on the supposition that the converts’ first baptisms were 
only slightly doubtful. This could also be a reasonable interpretation of 
Ballerini in his Opus theologicum. Yet, in his notes on Gury, Ballerini clearly 
tends to admit that the reply for England has a bearing on the general 
controversy and that it favors the strict opinion.” He would do this only 
if he were thinking in terms of solidly doubtful baptism. Bucceroni’s position 
is no clearer, because he holds that any doubt which is sufficient to allow 
conditional rebaptism must be a real probability, sufficiently strong to allow 
for the application of the principle, lex dubia non obligat. If he really means 
a solid doubt in the ordinary sense of the term, then he implicitly admits 
that converts in England must make an integral confession when their 
previous baptisms are solidly doubtful; if he means something less than 
solid in the ordinary sense, he is departing from the principle of true proba- 
bilism by exempting converts outside of England from the duty of integral 
confession. 

Genicot suggested that the legislation for England might be based on a 
presumption that converts’ first baptisms were only slightly doubtful. 
But he mentions this only as one possibility. When he is speaking in general 
about local legislation, he admits that cases of solid doubt can be included. 
But in this event, he says, the law is probably only ecclesiastical. And it 
should be noted here, I think, that any author who explains the convert’s 
obligation to make an integral confession as arising from a merely ecclesiasti- 
cal law must be talking about cases of solid doubt, because everyone ad- 
mits (except possibly Bucceroni?) that the divine law of integral confession 
applies when the convert’s first baptism is only slightly doubtful. 

Still speaking of Genicot, let me point out that his practical conclusion, 


5 See the 6th (1880, n. 419) and 14th (1901, n. 231) editions of Gury, II. 
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which I have previously quoted, would be ridiculous if he meant that the 
obligation of integral confession, as imposed on a convert by a law that is 
probably only ecclesiastical, is restricted to cases of slight doubt. Salsmans, 
as I have said before, kept Genicot’s conclusion. And in their Casus con- 
scientiae, Genicot-Salsmans make it perfectly clear that, when local legis- 
lation prescribes integral confession, this confession must be made by con- 
verts whose previous baptisms are solidly doubtful.* 

Vermeersch and Iorio have substantially the same as Genicot; and so do 
Cappello, Piscetta-Gennaro, Regatillo, and Tanquerey. Ferreres clearly 
holds that the ecclesiastical legislation extends to solidly doubtful cases. 
Healy includes under our legislation the case in which “the validity of the 
previous baptism is solidly doubtful”; and both the Casuist and the Ec- 
clesiastical Review discuss cases based on the supposition that the validity 
of the first baptism is solidly doubtful. Both hold that the obligation exists 
in our country. Sabetti does not explicitly distinguish between doubts, 
but his opinion cannot be reasonably interpreted as restricted to slight 
doubts; for he says that in our couniry conditionally rebaptized converts 
must always make an integral confession. 

Most of the authors I have mentioned are probabilists who hold the 
lenient opinion in the general controversy. They do not deny that the 
decrees and local laws extend to cases of solid doubt; rather, they admit 
this and tend to explain it as merely ecclesiastical law. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW? 


If I may be permitted the expression of a strictly personal opinion, I 
should like to say that I favor the explanation that in cases of solid doubt 
about previous baptism the convert’s obligation to make an integral con- 
fession comes only from ecclesiastical law. Against this view some raise 
the objection that such a law is beyond the Church’s competence. It is 
said, for instance, that integrity of confession is a matter of divine law and 
the Church cannot change it. It is true that the Church cannot change the 
law by abrogation or derogation. But I have yet to see a convincing argument 
that the Church cannot add to the divine law when it judges this necessary 
for the good of souls. The divine law does not certainly prescribe yearly 
confession or confession before Communion; but the Church orders these 
things for those who have committed mortal sin, and no one questions its 
authority. 

8th ed. (1948), case 779. 

“T favor this explanation because on the one hand it seems that I cannot reasonably 


deny the fact of the obligation, and on the other I am not at all convinced by any of the 
arguments that the divine law extends to this case. 
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Mannajoli contends that integral confession is too difficult to be the 
object of a human law. This may or may not be true regarding integral 
confession in the way that Catholics ordinarily have to make it—that is, 
year after year for many years. But it is not clear to me that the making 
of one confession on the occasion of reception into the Church involves so 
great a difficulty for the average person that it can be commanded by God 
alone. As a matter of fact, the law of confession before Communion is often 
extremely difficult for Catholics, even outside the emergencies when they 
are justified in receiving Communion after an act of perfect contrition; 
and the law of yearly confession forces them to make an integral confession 
at that time, though the obscurity of the divine law of frequency might 
allow them to postpone it for a long time. 

But is not this an unjustifiable humiliation of converts? This objection 
sounds more serious than it actually is. It is true that a regulation demanding 
integral confession in all cases of conditional rebaptism imposes on the 
convert whose previous baptism is solidly doubtful the duty of confessing 
sins which, according to one school of theologians, are outside the scope of 
the divine law. But such a regulation is not per se unjustifiable. And it 
might be justifiable for many reasons, such as the necessity of having at 
least substantial uniformity in dealing with conditionally baptized converts 
and the necessity of safeguarding the divine law from frequent abuse by 
confessors who would be inclined to look upon all Protestant baptisms as 
solidly doubtful. As for the humiliation, it is rare that this cannot be greatly 
tempered for the sincere convert by the confessor who faithfully observes 
sound principles of pastoral theology. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLy, S.J. 








SUBORDINATION OF THE STATE TO THE CHURCH 
ACCORDING TO SUAREZ 


That Suarez taught the subordination of the State to the Church in all 
matters wherein the good of souls is involved is evident to anyone who has 
paged even casually through his De legibus or Defensio fidei catholicae. 
It is here proposed to inquire into the title or ground of this subordination, 
as found in these two works, and to determine whether, according to Suarez, 
the subordination follows necessarily from the nature of the State as such, 
or is contingent upon some other factor. Is the State by nature a purely 
secular institution, or is it ordered by nature to a religious end, and intended 
to serve as an instrument in the hands of religious authority? It is this 
question of the “intention of nature” in regard to the relations between 
civil and religious authority with which alone we are here concerned. 

Suarez expounds his political philosophy most fully in his De legibus, 
and therefore we must first turn to this work. It is to be noted, however, 
that this is a treatise on law, not on the State, and so we must derive his 
ideas about the nature of the State from what he says about the civil laws 
which the State makes. 

First, then, the State is an institution purely of the natural order,’ and 
it remains such even under the Christian dispensation.? It follows from 
this that the end or purpose of the State is determined by natural law, and 
will not change even under the law of grace. What then is the end of the 
State? Or, to put the question in Suarez’ own terms, what is the proper 
end of civil power? 

It is not, he says, the eternal supernatural happiness of man, since this 
power is merely of the natural order, and so is not of its nature directed to 
a supernatural end.’ 


1 “Lex civilis est mere naturalis ordinis quoad suam originem et potestatem: nam licet 
non feratur immediate a natura fertur tamen per potestatem homini connaturalem” 
(De legibus, Opera omnia, t. V, ed. Berton [Paris: Vivés, 1856], lib. III, prologus). 

* “Haec potestas [condendi leges civiles], prout est intra Ecclesiam, eisdem modis et 
titulis obtinetur quibus ex natura rei haberi potest” (ibid., lib. III, cap. 9, no. 1). “Primo 
ergo certum sit hanc potestatem [ferendi leges civiles] neque fidem neque aliud donum 
supernaturale requirere in principe seu in subjecto in quo existit” (#bid., III, 10, 2). Note 
Suarez’ use of the term “Ecclesia” in the pregnant medieval sense as denoting the one 
total religio-political community. 

3 “Potestas civilis et jus civile per se non respiciunt aeternam felicitatem supernaturalem 
vitae futurae tanquam finem proprium, vel proximum, vel ultimum. Probatur quia talis 
potestas est mere naturalis; ergo natura sua non tendit in finem supernaturalem” (ibid., 
III, 11, 4). 
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This is not to deny that one could, when illumined by the light of faith, 
use civil power for a supernatural end. But this would be merely a relation 
imposed upon the civil power from without (per imperium extrinsecum), 
and not a relation flowing from its nature. Thus, for example, the acquired 
virtue of temperance, of itself, does not tend to man’s supernatural end. 
Yet a man in the state of grace can advance toward his supernatural end 
by practising this virtue. But that he is able to do so does not come from 
anything intrinsic to the acquired virtue, but from a principle extrinsic to 
it, namely from the imperium of a will informed by the infused virtue of 
charity. In like manner, then, as long as one speaks only of the nature of 
the State and those relations which flow from it, one must hold that the 
State and its power are not directed to a supernatural end.‘ 

It will follow, therefore, that civil power does not per se look to the 
spiritual happiness of man even in this life, and consequently that it cannot 
of itself make laws disposing of or regulating spiritual matters. Not being 
directed to a spiritual or supernatural end, it simply lacks jurisdiction in 
spiritual matters.® 

Even in the order of pure nature, Suarez continues, man’s ultimate 
end, natural happiness in a future life, would not be the goal to which the 


‘“Dices: ipsa hominis natura ordinatur ad supernaturalem felicitatem ut ad finem 
ultimum: ergo etiam potentiae omnes naturales hujus naturae ordinantur ad eundem 
finem: ergo etiam potestas civilis. Respondeo dupliciter posse aliquid ordinari in illum 
finem ultimum: uno modo per intrinsecam habitudinem; alio modo per solam relationem 
vel imperium extrinsecum. Priori modo ordinatur fides infusa, verbi gratia, ad super- 
naturalem beatitudinem: posteriori modo fides, vel alia virtus acquisita. Dico ergo po- 
testatem civilem per relationem extrinsecam, vel Dei vel hominis habentis illam posse 
ordinari ad supernaturalem felicitatem ut ad finem ultimum: et hoc ad summum probat 
ratio facta: nam ex parte Dei verum est omnia bona data hominibus, etiam naturalia, 
data esse propter felicitatem supernaturalem adipiscendam, et hoc modo etiam haec 
potestas data est propter illum finem. Ex parte vero hominis non potest ipse referre 
actus hujus potestatis in illum finem per solum naturale lumen, sed oportet ut super- 
naturaliter cognoscat illum finem, ideoque stando in pura natura non posset lex civilis 
etiam hoc modo ordinari ad finem supernaturalem”’ (loc. cit.). 

5 “Unde dico secundo potestatem civilem non solum non respicere felicitatem aeternam 
vitae futurae ut finem ultimum proprium, verum etiam nec per se intendere propriam 
spiritualem felicitatem hominum in hac vita, et consequenter nec per se posse in materia 
spirituali disponere, aut leges ferre... quia spirituale bonum, seu felicitas hujus vitae 
est dispositio per se ordinata ad ultimam felicitatem supernaturalem vitae futurae, vel 
potius est quaedam inchoatio ejus: ergo potestas quae non ordinatur per se ad dirigendos 
homines in illam felicitatem non potest per se referri ad spiritualem finem hujus vitae, 
quia ejusdem potestatis est dirigere ad finem ultimum, et ad omnia quae per se ad 
illum disponunt. Potestas ergo civilis sicut non ordinatur ad aeternam beatitudinem 
vitae futurae, ita nec ad spiritualem felicitatem praesentis” (ébid., III, 11, 6). 
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State is intrinsically ordered. Nor would even the natural happiness of 
individual men as such in this life be the proper end of the State. The State 
is concerned only with the natural well-being of the perfect human society, 
namely civil society, with whose care it is charged; the welfare of individuals 
concerns the State only insofar as they are members of this community.® 

This natural well-being of civil society consists in the fact that men live 
in an order of peace and justice, with that sufficiency of material goods 
which is required for the decent sustenance of bodily life, and that moral 
probity which is necessary for peace, justice, and external welfare. This is 
the common good of the State, and the end toward which civil power is 
directed by its nature.’ The consequence is that the laws which are made 
in virtue of civil power command and prohibit only in matters pertaining 
to this end.® 

A further consideration may somewhat elucidate this conclusion. The 
natural subject in which the civil or lawmaking power resides, says Suarez, 
is not individual men, nor any chance aggregation of men, but the com- 
munity as morally united and ordered to the formation of one “mystical 
body”; and the power of making laws is a property of this body. Hence of 
its nature this power is directed to the common good and welfare of the 
corpus mysticum politicum; for the end is proportioned to the principle. 
Therefore, as the natural good of the political body does not go beyond this 
life, so neither does the lawmaking power extend beyond this life and the 
affairs of this life. For the same reason, the civil power does not look to the 
good of individuals, even in this life, except as related to the good of the 
whole community.® 


*“Addo tertio potestatem civilem legislativam, etiam in pura natura spectatam 
non habere pro fine intrinseco et per se intento felicitatem naturalem vitae futurae: imo 
nec propriam felicitatem naturalem vitae praesentis, quatenus ad singulos homines 
ut particulares personae sunt, pertinere potest, sed ejus finem esse felicitatem naturalem 
communitatis humanae perfectae, cujus curam gerit, et singulorum hominum ut sunt 
membra talis communitatis. . . .” (ibid., ITI, 11, 7). 

7... ut in ea [in communitate perfecta], scilicet in pace et justitia vivant, et cum 
sufficientia bonorum quae ad vitae corporalis conservationem et commoditatem spectant, 
et cum ea probitate morum quae ad hanc externam pacem et felicitatem reipublicae, et 
convenientem humanae naturae conservationem necessaria est” (loc. cit.). 

§“Tocet et declarat [Divus Thomas] finem humanarum legum esse commune bonum 
civitatis, et illa tantum prohibere ac praecipere quae huic fini consentanea sunt” (loc. 
cit.; St. Thomas is here quoted with approval). 

*“Haec naturalis potestas condendi humanas leges non est in singulis hominibus per 
se spectatis, nec in multitudine hominum aggregata solum per accidens; sed est in com- 
munitate, ut moraliter unita et ordinata ad componendum unum corpus mysticum, et 
ex illo resultat tanquam proprietas ejus: ergo per se ordinatur ad bonum commune hujus 
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Furthermore, civil power does not change its nature in a Christian State. 
Suarez, of course, thinks in terms of the Christian prince, and says of him, 
first, that his lawmaking power does not extend either in its matter or its 
acts to the supernatural end of man; but, secondly, that the prince, in 
making laws, can and to some extent must look to the supernatural end 
and refer the act of making law to that end.!° Hence, while it was true that 
in Suarez’ day secular princes punished heretics as criminals, they did 
this, he says, not of their own power, but in virtue of a power granted them 
by the Church. It follows that civil laws which concern spiritual matters 
are either no laws at all, or derive their force from a higher power, the 
Church.” 

As regards those vices and crimes which fall under the jurisdiction of 
both State and Church, the State punishes them only insofar as they disturb 
the peace and external welfare of the Christian commonwealth (respublica 
christiana); for this peace and welfare constitute the end which is always 
intended by the civil power as such.” 





corporis ejusque felicitatem: nam finis est proportionatus principio: sicut ergo bonum 
naturale hujus corporis politici non extenditur ultra praesentem vitam, imo nec durat 
nisi in illa, ita nec finis hujus potestatis aut legis ultra praesentem vitam extenditur; 
et eadem ratione etiam pro hac vita non intendit bonum singulorum, nisi in ordine ad 
bonum totius communitatis, in quo sistit tanquam in ultimo fine proprio talis facultatis; 
ergo id quod ita pertinet ad privatam felicitatem, ut non redundet in bonum communi- 
tatis, ad hanc potestatem vel legem civilem non spectat” (loc. cit.). 

“Tico potestatem hanc civilem (etiam prout est in principibus Christianis fidei 
conjuncta) non extendi in materia vel actibus suis ad finem supernaturalem seu spiritualem 
vitae futurae vel praesentis, licet ipsi legislatores fideles in suis legibus ferendis, intueri 
possint et ex parte debeant supernaturalem finem, et actum ipsum ferendi legem in super- 
naturalem finem referre” (ibid., III, 11, 9). It is not clear whether Suarez merely means 
that the lawmaker should refer his intention to the supernatural end when he makes a 
law, or means something more, as for example, that while civil law is of its nature directed 
only to a natural end, it can and sometimes should be made also to subserve a super- 
natural end. This ambiguity will be discussed more at length below. 

4 “Tices: nunc possunt principes seculares haereticos punire, et alia vitia contraria 
religioni Christianae, ut talis est, prohibere. ... Respondeo imprimis aliqua ex his non 
tam per se pertinere ad secularem potestatem, quam ex concessione ecclesiasticae po- 
testatis, et quasi per tacitam vel expressam invocationem ejus postulantis auxilium 
brachii secularis: et ita infra dicemus universas leges civiles quae circa materias spirituales 
versantur, vel non esse leges, vel habere vim suam a superiori potestate” (ibid., III, 
11, 10). 

2 “TDeinde dicimus illa vitia et peccata quae dicuntur mixti fori, eatenus puniri et 
cohiberi per leges civiles, quatenus supposito hoc statu reipublicae christianae illam 
perturbant, et magna nocumenta illi afferunt etiam quoad suam pacem, et externam 
felicitatem ac conservationem: hunc enim finem semper intendit ipsa potestas quatenus 
talis est, licet utens illa possit perfectius operari” (loc: cit.). 
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However, since civil law is a thing which is good in itself, although it is 
merely of the natural order, it can be ordered to the supernatural end of 
man; and the Christian prince will do well in so ordering it. The ordination 
of the exercise of civil power to the supernatural end may be either positive 
or negative. The positive ordination, which consists in positive acts, will 
ordinarily be a matter of counsel, not of obligation, except where a special 
precept or necessity imposes the obligation. And if one may judge according 
to the principles just laid down, the precept or necessity can only be, al- 
though Suarez does not explicitly say so, the precept or necessity of the 
Church. The ordination which is always obligatory is the negative one. 
It consists in the civil power so acting in its own sphere and for its own end 
as not to impede its subjects from attaining their supernatural end. This 
can be called a kind of virtual relation to the ultimate end." 

It should be pointed out that there is a certain ambiguity in what Suarez 
calls the positive ordination of civil law to a supernatural end. This of itself 
may mean no more than that the Christian prince, as a Christian, must 
tend to his ultimate end not only in his private life, but also in the per- 
formance of his public duties, e.g., in making laws. That is to say, he may 
not sin, even when acting as prince. But if it means only this, it does not 
follow that the laws which the prince makes, or the civil power in virtue 
of which he makes them, are therefore ordered to a supernatural end. On 
the contrary, they remain what they were, of the natural order and directed 
to a temporal end. Similarly, for example, a bricklayer can and should order 
his bricklaying to the attainment of his supernatural end, but this does 
not make the building on which he is working a church. 

It seems clear, however, that Suarez means something more than merely 
this, and that it is not merely the lawmaker who is to tend to his super- 
natural end by the act of making law. Rather, the law itself is to be ordered 
to a supernatural end, and by the law the citizens are to be directed to the 
attainment or preservation of some good in the supernatural order. Such 


13 “Hlaec legislatio civilis de se et suo genere actio honesta est, licet ordinis naturalis 
et prudentiae acquisitae, ac rationi naturali consentanea; ergo est de se apta referri ad 
finem supernaturalem; ergo princeps christianus facile potest in eum finem illam referre, 
et optime faciet illam referendo....Est autem observandum hanc relationem posse 
dupliciter fieri, primo per positivam ordinationem, et sic regulariter erit in consilio, nisi 
ubi speciale praeceptum vel necessitas ad illum obligaverit ....Secundo intelligi potest 
per negationem tantum, seu per circumspectionem nihil statuendi per hanc potestatem, 
quod sit contrarium fini supernaturali, vel ejus consecutionem impedire possit, quae 
observantia et prudens cautio ex fide procedit, et virtualis quaedam relatio in ultimum 
finem dici potest. Estque non tantum in consilio, sed etiam in praecepto maxime proprio 
christiani ac catholici principis, ut constat” (ibid., III, 11, 11). 
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a good would be their preservation from heresy, or aid given to the Church 
in the performance of her spiritual work. A law of this sort would, in Suarez’ 
language, be made per imperium extrinsecum and in virtue of the subordina- 
tion of the civil to the spiritual power. But it would be the law itself, and 
not merely the lawmaker’s intention, that would be ordered to a super- 
natural end. 

It is evident, therefore, that Suarez does not entirely deny the propriety 
and even the occasional obligation of using civil power to attain strictly 
supernatural ends. But what is of interest here is that he does not derive 
this obligation from the nature and end of the State as such. On the contrary, 
the nature of civil society, as understood by Suarez, directs it to the temporal 
common good as its proper end. Of itself, this society has only such power 
as the common temporal good demands that it have; and its only obligation 
per se is to use its power for this common good, in such a way, of course, 
as not to impede the attainment of man’s ultimate end. 

It is Suarez’ opinion that in the hypothetical state of pure nature, if 
there were a State which worshipped the true God, it would have the right 
to restrict the propagation of false worship,“ and to establish the norms 
of true worship.’ He makes it plain, however, that the ruling principle in 
this matter is that civil power looks only to the external peace and good 
order of human society;'* and he quotes with approval St. Thomas’ dictum 
that human laws have not been concerned with regulating divine worship 
except as a means to the common good of men.” 

Thus Suarez holds, on the one hand, that human nature as such would 
require that there be, even in the purely natural order, some diminished 
counterpart of the spiritual authority of the Church, to regulate divine 


4 “Etiam de rebus pertinentibus ad Deum curam habuerunt leges civiles ductu naturae 
quia observantiam religionis putarunt semper ad incolumitatem reipublicae maxime 
pertinere: unde opinor in statu purae naturae, si in illo esset respublica verum Deum 
naturaliter colens, potuisse leges civiles prohibere et punire docentes cultum falsorum 
deorum, aut falsas opiniones de Deo, et similia” (#bid., ITI, 12, 9). 

‘6“Tn civilibus, quia jus naturae praecipit Dei cultum, vel honorare parentes, vel 
servare aequitatem in rebus: lex humana determinat ut haec fiant tali tempore, vel tali 
modo. Ea vero quae tantum sunt supererogationis ex vi legis divinae vel naturalis, non 
possunt praecipi per legem civilem, quia non recipiunt talem determinationem” (ibid. 
IT, 12, 14). 

16 “Potestas humana legislativa solum ordinatur ad exteriorem pacem, et honestatem 
communitatis humanae” (ibid., III, 13, 3). 

7 “Hine etiam dixit divus Thom. 1, 2, q. 99, a. 3: Lex divina principaliter instituitur 
ad ordinandum homines ad Deum: lex autem humana principaliter ad ordinandum homines 
ad invicem: et ideo leges humanae non curaverunt aliquod instiluere de cultu divino, nisi in 
ordine ad bonum commune hominum” (ibid., III, 11, 6). 
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worship.’* But, on the other hand, he denies that this religious authority 
would transcend the State; on the contrary, it would be subordinated to 
the end of the State, and in practise would be exercised by the State. In 
fact, in the present dispensation, this is what was done among those nations 
which worshipped the true God independently of divine revelation.!® For 
this natural religious authority of which he speaks is, as he again makes 
plain in the Defensio fidei, temporal in its nature, and is concerned with 
ordering men, even in their religious activity, to the welfare of the com- 
munity, rather than with ordering them to God.” 


18 “Circa legem ergo naturae recolendum est quod saepe dixi, spectari posse vel in 
ordine ad puram naturam, seu ad rationem naturalem nude sumptam, vel prout illumi- 
natam lumine fidei. Priori modo intelligi potest in humano genere vestigium quoddam 
hujus potestatis, non quidem supernaturalis, ut per se notum est, quia natura ex se nihil 
supernaturale habet, sed naturalis cum quadam proportione ad hanc potestatem spirit- 
ualem. Quod ita declaro, quia natura hominis per se requirit veram Dei cognitionem 
intra ordinem naturae, ut in eodem ordine suam perfectionem, et beatitudinem naturalem 
obtinere possit, cui cognitioni accedere debet cultus Deo debitus.... Ergo respublica 
humana etiam in pura natura spectaia indigeret unione, et conformitate in hujusmodi 
cognitione, et cultu veri Dei; ergo indigeret etiam potestate, quae illam gubernaret in 
ordine ad hunc finem, et praescriberet sacrificia, caeremonias, et alias circumstantias 
necessarias ad verum Dei cultum: ergo haec potestas ex ipsa ratione naturali convenit 
hominibus, non minus quam potestas politica” (ibid., IV, 2, 3). 

419 “‘Rationem vero attigit D. Thom. 1. 2, quaest. 99, art. 3, dicens, semper humanam 
rempublicam utentem sola potestate naturali habuisse curam divini cultus, et rerum 
omnium ad religionem pertinentium, in ordine ad communem pacem, et politicam guber- 
nationem, et quia hic est finis regiae potestatis, ideo caetera omnia ei subordinata fuisse. 
Ubi Cajetan. significat hoc non solum habuisse locum in his gentibus, quae falsos deos 
colebant, de quibus mirum non est quod cultum Dei ordinarent ad commodum humanum, 
sed etiam in colentibus verum Deum solo lumine naturali: Quia ilud (inquit) non est 
intrinsece malum, quia non Deus ipse, sed cultus Dei ordinatur ad pacem et unionem hominum 
inter se, quod non est malum, etiamsi non sit perfectum. Unde, quia homo in pura natura 
vel absolute non potest, vel difficile potest diligere et colere Deum perfecte propter seip- 
sum, ideo potestas haec in pura natura considerata semper haberet illam imperfectionem 
adjunctam; propterea in supremo magistratu non esset separata a civili, moraliter, seu 
regulariter loquendo” (ibid., IV, 2, 4). 

* “Quia talis potestas [jurisdictionis spiritualis] neque a Deo specialiter data est in 
illo statu [legis naturae], ut per se notum est, nec ex jure naturali potest hominibus con- 
venire, quia potestas gubernativa humana non transcendit ordinem humanunm, et princi- 
paliter instituitur ad ordinandum homines ad invicem, ita ut, licet curam etiam habere 
possit divini cultus, semper in modo ac determinatione illius respiciat commune bonum 
reipublicae....Quapropter non recte fit comparatio inter legem naturae et gratiae, 
quia in lege naturae omnis potestas gubernativa sub temporali sufficienter comprehen- 
debatur, nam illa eadem posset disponere de iis quae pertinent ad cultum Dei, prout 
expediret communi bono humanae reipublicae; secus vero est in lege gratiae, quae est 
lex divina, quae principaliter ordinat homines ad Deum, et bonum ipsius reipublicae 
refert ad amicitiam hominum cum Deo” (Defensio fidei catholicae adversus anglicanae 
sectae errores, Opera omnia, t. XXIV, ed. Berton [Paris: Vivés, 1859], lib. III, 9, 4). 
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It would seem, then, that while the State, as Suarez conceives it, should 
by no means be indifferent to religion, nevertheless natural law does not 
impose on it a subordination to a religious end, not even indirectly. Suarez, 
of course, was a leading exponent of the “indirect” subordination of the 
State to man’s supernatural end, and consequently to the authority of the 
Church." Hence he obviously did not believe that natural law prohibited 
such a subordination; but he did say that natural law did not impose it.” 

The title or ground of the subordination of the State to the Church in 
Suarez’ doctrine must therefore be sought for outside the nature and end 
of the State as such. That is to say, one cannot derive from Suarez an argu- 
ment that runs thus: “The State as such, in any order, is subordinated by 
nature to a religious end; but in the present order, the religious end is super- 
natural; therefore, the State is, by the so-called hypothetical natural law, 
subordinated to man’s supernatural end, and so to the authority of the 
Church.” Suarez would admit, indeed would vehemently affirm, the sub- 
ordination, but not as an exigency of the nature of the State. 

The title of subordination is rather baptism, which subjects both common 
men and princes to the jurisdiction of the Church. The unbaptized prince 
is not subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, and therefore 
neither is his temporal power. But once the prince is baptized, he is to 
regulate his actions, both in his personal life and in the use of his public 
temporal power, with a view of attaining his spiritual and supernatural 
end. This means that his use of his temporal power comes under the juris- 
diction of the Church and must be guided by the Church, to the extent neces- 
sary to ensure the attainment of the ruler’s supernatural end.” For the 
prince must act rightly not only as a man, but also as a ruler, if he is to 


"Cf. ibid., ITI, 5, 2, for an explanation of direct and indirect subordination. 

“Quocirca jus naturale in hac parte, sicut est fons et origo principatus civilis, et 
supremae potestatis ejus, ita etiam dici potest directe tollere seu prohibere subjectionem 
ad similem potestatem ejusdem ordinis; respectu vero subjectionis indirectae ad potestatem 
alterius ordinis, et spiritualem, quasi negative se habet; quia principem civilem in tem- 
poralibus supremum nemini quidem subjicit in eisdem temporalibus, etiam indirecte, 
non tamen repugnat quominus per jus superioris ordinis subjiciatur” (ibid., ITI, 30, 2). 

* “Rex non baptizatus non est subjectus directe spirituali potestati Ecclesiae, et 
ideo mirum non est quod potestas ejus temporalis non subordinetur spirituali jurisdic- 
tioni, neque ab illa pendeat etiam indirecte, quoad vim directivam aut coactivam. Rex 
autem baptizatus est directe subditus spirituali potestati, ut vidimus, et ideo conse- 
quenter etiam potestas ejus temporalis subordinata manet spirituali potestati, saltem 
indirecte, in ordine ad illius finem. Quocirca potestas temporalis in utroque rege eadem 
quidem est, vel aequalis, neque in rege Christiano proprie et intrinsece minuitur (ut sic 
dicam), sed solum ratione subjecti novam incipit habere regulam, vel proximam et inter- 
nam, quae est fides et prudentia infusa, vel externam, quae est spiritualis pastor, et lex 
seu potestas ejus, quatenus ad spiritualem finem ordinatur” (ibid., ITI, 30, 4). 
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please God and save his soul. Now it is the function of the Church, or more 
precisely, of the hierarchy, and in particular of the Pope, to direct Christians 
on the path to salvation, imposing on them such commands and inflicting 
such penalties as are required for this purpose.™ Hence there arises the 
direct subordination of the prince to the jurisdiction of the Church in 
matters spiritual, from which there follows what Suarez calls his indi- 
rect subordination in matters temporal. 

From this starting point he goes on to give the Church a power over civil 
authority which, while called indirect, is as extensive as the most ardent 
curialist could wish. The Church, according to Suarez, can exempt clerics 
from civil jurisdiction without the consent of the civil authority,” oblige 
civil rulers to use their temporal power for spiritual ends,”* abrogate civil 
laws,” intervene in civil causes,”* inflict coercive penalties, both spiritual 
and temporal, on kings and princes,”* depose kings,*° and even use force 
against infidel rulers to oblige them to respect the consciences of their 
Christian subjects." All this is to be done, of course, only when and insofar 
as the good of the Church deniands it,” but the net effect seems to be to 
make the civil power an instrument of the Church in the prosecution of her 
spiritual end. 

The precise significance of this argument can be appreciated only if 
Suarez’ thought is understood in its context. He was not so much concerned 
to show that the State should be subordinated to the Church, as he was 
to prove that Christian kings were under the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The Defensio fidei is explicitly a polemic against King James I and the 
royal claim to spiritual supremacy within the realms of Great Britain. 
Even in De legibus, Suarez treats of Church-State relations mainly as the 
relations between the Christian prince and the hierarchy. Furthermore, 
while he stated quite clearly in De legibus the concept of the State as a 
natural society distinct from the Church, he frequently thinks in terms of 
the medieval concept of the one society, “the Church,” within which there 


% “Pana non solum est pastor regis ut hominis, sed etiam ut regis, quia in utroque 
munere se recte gerere debet, ut salvari possit, et Deo placere; ergo potest Pontifex curare, 
et illi praecipere ut regis obligationem in hac parte adimpleat” (ibid., III, 22, 7). 

% Tbid., IV, 11, 8. %6 [bid., III, 22,1 and2. * Jbid., III, 22, 10-12. 

% Ibid., III, 22, 14. * Ibid., III, 23, 2. % Tbid., III, 23, 21. 

3 Tbid., IV, 11, 16. 

#“Etiam extenditur spiritualis potestas ad temporalia, etiam si nulla interveniat 
culpa ex parte principis temporalis, sed causa sufficiens ex parte materiae, qualis est 
connexio, vel conjunctio sufficiens rei materialis cum spirituali, vel talis habitudo ad 
spiritualem finem, ut ratione illius expediat, per spiritualem potestatem dirigi et ordinari” 
(ibid., IV, 11, 14). 
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are two jurisdictions, temporal and spiritual. With this concept in his 
mind, he argues that the unity and good order of ‘‘the Church” demand a 
proper hierarchization of the two jurisdictions which exist within it. That 
can only mean that the temporal must be subordinate to the spiritual juris- 
diction; kings must be subordinate to the Pope.* 

The argument, therefore, is not from the baptism of the prince considered 
in abstracto. It is rather from baptism as incorporating him into the one 
all-comprehensive society, “the Church.” Once in “the Church” in this 
sense, the prince is subject to the spiritual power which rules it. Not only 
is he subject as an individual, but also as a public person and in the exercise 
of his temporal power, where it has a bearing on the spiritual order. This 
is taken to mean that the civil power as such is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual power. When the person of the king is baptized, so too is 
the royal power. 

It must be remembered that Suarez wrote in an age when a king could 
truly say: L’Etat, c’est moi. A sixteenth-century king did not merely ex- 
ercise civil power; in a sense, he embodied it. Hence there was an under- 
standable tendency to confuse the person of the prince with the power he 
possessed, and to make the prince’s duties toward religion the duties of 
civil society as such. Suarez’ natural-law philosophy of the State was sound 
and contained the elements of a theory which would explain Church-State 
relations as the relations between two societies or institutions. But because 
of the political structure existing in his age he tended to think of the duties 
of civil society toward the Church as the duties of a person, and not as the 
obligations inherent in a dynamic order among men on the natural and 
secular level. This point is of considerable importance, because an institution 
can be ordered to a merely natural and temporal end, but a person cannot. 

The view that the baptism of the prince, or for that matter, of all or most 
of a State’s citizens, makes the civil power an instrument to be used by the 
Church for her own ends and at her own discretion, is thus open to some 
question. The question, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. What 


®“Utraque potestas temporalis et spiritualis, prout in Ecclesia existunt, ita conferri 
et possideri debuerunt, ut communi bono, et saluti christiani populi proficiant, ergo 
necessarium est ut hae potestates aliquem ordinem inter se ob<ervent, alias non posset 
pax et unitas in Ecclesia servari, nam saepe temporalia commo: : r-pugnant spiritualibus, 
et ideo vel erit bellum justum inter utramque potestatem vel necesse est, alteram alteri 
cedere, ut omnia recte ordinentur. Ergo vel potestas spiritualis erit sub temporali, vel e 
contrario. Primum nec dici nec cogitari potest secundum rectam rationem, quia temporalia 
omnia ordinari debent ad spiritualem finem; ergo dicendum e contrario est, potestatem 
temporalem subjectam esse spirituali, ut a fine suo non defect’. °\ 4.1 ita subordinantur 
potestates sicut et fines” (loc. cit.), 
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it was desired to establish here is that the subordination of the State to the 
Church is, in Suarez’ doctrine, an extrinsic relation, contingent upon the 
fact of baptism and incorporation into “the Church,” the “one society.” 
It is not a relation flowing from the nature of the State as such. In other 
words, for Suarez, the State is by nature secular and not ordered to a re- 
ligious end. The texts quoted in the footnotes are, it is believed, sufficient 
to establish this point. It is a preliminary point, but a point of some im- 
portance in a discussion of Church-State relations. 


Woodstock College Francis P. CANAVAN, S.J. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUAL EXEGESIS: 
DE LUBAC’S HISTOIRE ET ESPRIT 


The last half dozen years have seen a spirited discussion of the exegesis 
of the early Christian writers. This discussion has centered about what has 
come to be called the “spiritual exegesis” of the early writers, and, in par- 
ticular, about the possibilities of a renascence of spiritual exegesis in modern 
times. The readers of this journal have been informed of this controversy in 
the review of Walter J. Burghardt (XI [1950], 78-116). One will find in this 
article all the points of the discussion set forth with the greatest clarity; 
and, if one wishes to pursue the subject further, one will find there references 
to all the writings which had appeared up to that date. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, for me to present again the contemporary context of the most 
recent work of P. de Lubac, which comes, as he himself describes it, as ‘“‘a 
chapter in the history of spiritual exegesis.’”! 

The book merits the special attention which we give it here for several 
reasons. It is the most weighty contribution to the discussion of early Chris- 
tian exegesis. But it is more than another item in a controversy which many 
feel has been prolonged beyond necessity or utility. In a review of P. Danié- 
lou’s Origéne in this journal (X [1949], 446), I expressed the hope of a more 
purely inductive study of Origen’s exegesis, based on his exegetical work 
rather than on the fourth book of the Periarchon, on the basis of which the 
common opinion of Origen’s exegesis has been formed. This task has been 
undertaken by P. de Lubac. No such study of the exegesis of the father of 
allegorism has been made before. It does not lose its value as a standard 
work simply because it arises from an apologetic for one side of a contempo- 
rary discussion. This reviewer believes that the positive exposition of 
Origen’s exegesis is not inseparably connected with some of the conclusions 
which de Lubac draws for contemporary theology. When one considers de 
Lubac’s unsurpassed familiarity with patristic and theological literature, 
and his gifts of exposition and argument, one expects a work of more than 
ephemeral significance. We reviewers should be more cautious in applying 
the tag “definitive.” This book is the work of a pioneer in the field, and it 
will certainly stimulate further investigation and discussion, which is bound 
to modify some of its conclusions; but from this point of vantage (which is 
also, in its own way, that of a pioneer) it appears that the substance of de 
Lubac’s work will endure. 


1 Henri de Lubac, Histoire et esprit: L’Intelligence de Vécriture d’aprés Origéne (Paris: 
Aubier, 1950. Pp. 448). The book incorporates several articles of P. de Lubac which have 
appeared in various journals, as well as his introductions to the homilies of Origen in the 
Sources chrétiennes. 
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The importance which we attach to the work justifies us in presenting a 
somewhat extended summary of its contents, while we reserve any discus- 
sion or criticism until our conclusion. De Lubac begins with a summary of 
the complaints against Origen, ancient and modern. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that the character of the complaints has not changed much from 
Epiphanius to de Faye. The complaint, in substance, is that Origen rejected, 
or at least imperiled, the primacy of the literal sense of the Bible in favor of 
an allegorical sense which is at best freely inventive, at worst fantastic and 
unorthodox. De Lubac is at pains to show throughout his book that most 
of Origen’s critics have not read his exegetical works. 

De Lubac devotes little attention to the principles of interpretation which 
are set forth in the Contra Celsum and the Periarchon (pp. 30-38). These, he 
asserts, are simply not the principles which are found in the exegesis of 
Origen.? For the first of these two works he quotes Origen himself: the 
Contra Celsum is an apologetical work in which Origen urges ad hominem 
that the allegorization of the biblical narratives is no more unreasonable 
than the allegorization, or rationalization, of the Greek myths which was 
fashionable in the erudite Greek world of the day. His explanation of the 
Periarchon is less satisfactory. But he points out that allegorism is found in 
all the patristic exegetes, including men like Diodorus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

De Lubac finds it necessary to justify his employment of the homilies, 
especially the homilies on the Hexateuch, as the basis of his work. There are 
two reasons why they are open to objection. The first reason is that they 
are preserved only in the translation of Rufinus, which is known to be im- 
perfectly faithful; how free it is cannot be determined exactly. De Lubac 
believes that the type of exegesis which he is discussing does not demand a 
verbally faithful translation in order that the mind of the writer may be 
understood. The second reason is that Origen’s great commentaries exhibit 
his more properly exegetical work. De Lubac responds that the commen- 
taries do not exhibit so clearly that which is distinctive of Origen’s work: 
“spiritual exegesis, altogether inspired by the Christian mystery.” De Lu- 
bac agrees with Daniélou, most recently, and others, on the importance of 
mysticism in Origen’s exegesis (pp. 44-45). 

Origen’s exegesis was affected not only by the attacks of the pagan Celsus 
on Christianity, but even more decisively by Jewish arguments based on a 


* Daniélou’s discussion (Origéne [Paris, 1948], p. 145 ff.) is somewhat weakened because 
the homilies, which he quotes extensively, are interpreted by the Periarchon. 
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strictly (not to say crassly) literal interpretation of the Bible, and by the 
arguments of the Gnostics, who, departing from a similar literal basis, fancied 
they discovered an irreducible contradiction between the God of the Old 
Testament and the God of the New. The fact helps to explain Origen’s 
methods, even if it does not in itself justify them. Certainly these fruits of 
literal exegesis were not such as to recommend themselves; neither were 
they such as justify Origen’s basic idea that the Bible is essentially myste- 
rious, that it cannot possibly mean just what it says, that the Christian has 
failed to apprehend its meaning unless he searches out some idea hidden 
under the words of the text. Such, at least, appears to have been the idea 
which came to Origen’s mind as the answer to Jews and Gnostics alike. 
Origen himself, as de Lubac points out, derived his allegorism from St. Paul, 
or thought he did (p. 69). The word itself is Pauline; but the antecedents of 
Pauline allegorism lie, in part, in rabbinical exegesis.* 

De Lubac, after treating the background of Origen’s thought, takes up 
the question of Origen’s attitude towards the literal sense (p. 92 ff.). Here, 
because of the vagueness of Origen’s terminology, is a question which is 
difficult to solve (p. 113 ff.). It is doubtful whether the modern exegetical 
“literal sense” corresponds to anything in Origen’s thought. His own term 
is rather “historical”; where he employs “letter” or “literal,” he usually 
does so in a pejorative sense, with particular reference to Jewish exegesis. 
It certainly does not mean the modern literal sense. It is a commonplace of 
manuals of introduction that Origen denied the existence of a literal sense 
in some passages of both Old and New Testament. This means that he denies 
the historical reality of an event, or the force of a law or precept. De Lubac 
does not contest this, but pleads that the principle is rarely applied. 

Most discussions of the triple sense of Scripture in Origen are based on 
Periarchon, IV, 2, where Origen distinguishes “somatic,” “‘psychic,” and 
‘pneumatic.’ Here the somatic sense is defined by Origen as the “obvious” 
sense (historialis, added in the version of Rufinus, represents nothing in the 
Greek), and it is not easily identified with the modern literal sense. Psychic 
and pneumatic seem to represent degrees of understanding of what is 
“typed” and “figured” in the somatic sense rather than two distinct senses; 
they are subjective rather than objective. De Lubac points out that neither 
here nor elsewhere in Origen’s works is there a systematic exposition of the 
senses of Scripture; and he proposes two other tripartite schemes which are 


*Cf. Buechsel in Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 
1949), I, 263; Prat, Theology of Saint Paul (Westminster, 1949), I, 19-23; Meinertz, 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Bonn, 1950), II, 52-54. 

‘ Koetschau, Origenes Werke (Leipzig, 1913), V, 305-23. 
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found in the homilies as representing more accurately the principles of 
Origen’s interpretation (p. 139 ff.). These are: historical-moral—mystical, 
and historical-mystical-moral. In spite of the identity of terms, they are 
not exactly the same. Historical, in each scheme, approximates the modern 
literal sense much more closely than the “somatic” of the Periarchon. In 
the first scheme, the moral sense is similar to the tropological sense of the 
medieval interpreters, and the mystical sense is the typical or allegorical 
content, referring to Christ, the Church, the truths of faith. Here, as in the 
Periarchon—de Lubac points out the resemblance—the second and third 
senses correspond to degrees of spiritual progress. The mystical sense of the 
second scheme is identical with the mystical sense of the first scheme, while 
the moral or spiritual sense of the second scheme refers to the historical 
sense as a type and figure of the journey of the Christian soul towards God. 
It may be contrasted with the moral sense of the first scheme as mysticism 
to asceticism; the analogy is not de Lubac’s. The triple sense of the Bible 
which is derived from the trichotomy of human nature: body-soul-spirit, 
appears in the homilies as well as in the Periarchon. De Lubac finds the 
roots of this trichotomy in the Bible, especially in St. Paul, rather than in 
Philo or in any non-Christian writer (p. 150 ff.). De Lubac is more reserved 
than Daniélou in admitting the influence of Philo upon Origen’s principles, 
although he concedes dependence in some features of his allegories.® 

Origen saw the unity of the two Testaments not only in their author and 
in a single plan of salvation, but also in the person of Christ and in His 
Church. He himself appealed to the Gospel for this understanding of biblical 
unity (Jo. 5:39; Lk. 24:27). But beyond this, Origen really believed—if we 
are to take him at his word—that the Old Testament was incomprehensible 
and unintelligible unless it was “spiritually” understood; the word is that 
of St. Paul. In practice, this means that there is no detail of the Old Testa- 
ment which does not signify Christ and His Church; and while there may 
be doubt in the mind of Origen whether the significance is properly appre- 
hended, there is no doubt that it is present.* Every one has heard of the in- 
genious, sometimes bizarre, interpretations which this exegesis has achieved; 
de Lubac retails a great many of them. 

The problem of the spiritual sense in Origen is more properly a problem 
of the Old Testament, and most discussions of his exegesis treat it as such; 
but the principle of spiritual interpretation has its place in the New Testa- 


5 The question is discussed by Daniélou in Origéne, pp. 179-90. 

* Daniélou asserts that the principle that the whole of the Bible has a figured sense 
is a principle of Philo which is foreign to the primitive Christian conception (Origéne, 
p. 182). De Lubac appears to insist that in Origen’s time, at least, it had become tradi- 
tional. There is an unresolved contradiction here. 
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ment also.” Here also the historical sense is sometimes denied. De Lubac 
shows—and his arguments appear convincing—that cases alleged by Origen 
are instances of the literal metaphorical sense as opposed to the proper 
literal sense, a distinction which Origen never made. For him, the metaphori- 
cal sense is included under the spiritual sense. But the principle of myste- 
riousness is applied to the New Testament as to the Old. The words of the 
Gospels and Epistles, like those of the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
contain hidden meanings, to be discovered by an investigation of each word, 
each detail of the text. As de Lubac points out, this principle is evident with 
greater clarity in Origen’s attempts to harmonize the Gospels (pp. 203-4). 

But we do less than justice to Origen’s “transformation of the sensible 
Gospel into the spiritual Gospel” if we forget the principle, which de Lubac 
so clearly expounds, that the life of the Christian is the life of Christ (pp. 
206-17). It is a Pauline idea; the Christian relives in his own life the death, 
burial, resurrection, and glorification of the Savior. It is expressed in the 
doctrine of the mystical body, of which Origen is, with Irenaeus, one of the 
first great doctors. It justifies the attempt to find this mystery in each word 
and action of Christ. 

Origen’s conception of the “eternal Gospel” is more open to attack. In 
his exegesis, the New Testament as well as the Old Testament is the type 
and figure of things to come: of the eschatological kingdom of God. De Lu- 
bac rejects, not without indignation, the charge that Origen believed in two 
Gospels and two redemptions (pp. 217-44); as the Law was “spiritual’’ in 
the sense that it was a type of things to come, so the Gospel is spiritual in 
the same way (pp. 229, 289-90). This leads into a discussion of the whole 
theology of Origen; the question was also taken up by Daniélou, who refused 
to admit the validity of the charge. For Origen, human history is a projec- 
tion of angelic history.* The question, in the mind of this reviewer, cannot 
be regarded as settled. 


7 De Lubac believes that this is not out of harmony with modern exegesis: “En pensant 
observer dans nos Evangiles un genre d’historicité assez souple joint 4 une interprétation 
en profondeur de la réalité qu’ils avaient mission d’annoncer au peuple, il n’est pas loin 
de s’accorder avec les meilleurs de nos historiens récents, les croyants comme les autres” 
(p. 200). 

8 “Nous retrouverons une troisiéme fois cette théologie de l’histoire 4 un niveau su- 
périeur de profondeur, au plan de la théologie des anges. Nous verrons, selon la per- 
spective d’Origéne, que l’histoire humaine n’apparait finalement que comme la projection, 
umbra et exemplar, d’une histoire céleste . . . . L’histoire se déploie sur un double plan, sur 
le plan céleste d’une histoire éonienne, pour parler comme Berdiaeff, et sur le plan projeté 
de l’histoire de l’humanité. Ainsi nous avons ici une vision nouvelle, une Weltanschauung 
unique, qui n’est ni pure immobilité ni pur devenir, mais la perspective chrétienne d’une 
histoire qui se déploie sur deux plans correspondants . . . .”” (Daniélou, Origéne, p. 157). 
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There is an apparent antithesis between the allegorism of Origen and the 
“economy” of which Irenaeus is the author. Harnack regarded this antithe- 
sis as irreducible (p. 250). Origen possessed little or no historical sense; 
in this, de Lubac observes that he did not differ from his contemporaries, nor, 
indeed, from any exegete before the nineteenth century. De Lubac main- 
tains that the two are not entirely irreducible, and that “economy” was, in 
Origen’s time, an accepted principle of exegesis. But it is fundamental to 
his treatment that all revelation is contained in the Old Testament, and 
that the only evolution of revelation is subjective, not objective. The econ- 
omy consists merely in the obscurity of the enunciation. For Origen, the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed the full knowledge of the divine revela- 
tion which was later communicated to the apostles; but they could not 
enunciate it except in types and figures (pp. 258-59). This is scarcely the 
economy of Irenaeus and other writers. It is rather, as de Lubac himself 
calls it, a “transformation”; the fact of Christianity, of the Incarnation, has 
made all things new, including the Old Testament itself (pp. 267-77). This 
transformation has as its effect, in de Lubac’s phrase, the “‘creation of the 
spiritual sense.’”’ Jesus has made the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel one, 
so that one is read in another (pp. 276-77). This means, in the last analysis, 
that the spiritual sense is a necessary fulfilment of the literal sense, the 
“history.” The history is not intelligible without the spiritual interpretation. 
It is a denial not of the reality of the history, but of its intelligibility (pp. 
278-94). But, as de Lubac admits, Origen seeks intelligibility not by study- 
ing the Old Testament as a preparation for Christ—the principle of economy 
—but as a prefiguring (p. 281). 

Origen’s theory of inspiration—if we justly synthesize that which Origen 
has said in scattered remarks—is determined by the spiritual sense. The 
Bible must have a spiritual sense, because it is the work of the Spirit. ‘To 
say that the Bible has a spiritual sense is equivalent to saying that it is 
inspired” (p. 296). Those who admit only the literal sense deny inspiration. 
Origen does not distinguish inspiration and revelation; de Lubac thinks that 
this failure protects him from the contrary confusion of “the reduction of 
inspiration to a guarantee of inerrancy” (p. 298). Revelation for Origen, 
here as elsewhere, means the mysterious. Hence the understanding of the 
Bible must be spiritual in this sense also, that the same Spirit who composed 
the mysterious book must reveal the mystery to the reader. Origen tends 
to ignore the human element in the composition of the Bible (p. 304), and 
thus seeks mystical significance in the smallest details of the text: why 
Jesus begins to wash the feet of the disciples, and does not simply wash 
them; why He does not wash Peter’s feet first, although Peter is always 
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named first. Such examples could easily be multiplied beyond reckoning. 
Origen presupposes that the Spirit must speak things worthy of the Spirit, 
which means that the words must have a spiritual sense; if it is not immedi- 
ately apparent, then it must be hidden under some figure or detail of the 
text.° De Lubac maintains that “his affirmation that there is a spiritual 
sense everywhere in the Bible and extending to the whole must be retained” 
(p. 307), and this in spite of the fact, admitted by de Lubac, that, while it 
may be deceptive for the historian, it may be fecund for the believer.’® 

The Bible is not only the Spirit; it is also the Word. As the Word was in- 
carnate in the flesh, so also the Word is incarnate in the Bible. Christ is 
everywhere in the Bible (pp. 336-46). He is the spiritual sense. To the spirit- 
ual sense in the Bible corresponds the image of God in the soul: the intelli- 
gence of the spiritual sense (p. 347). The Bible is also a world; like the visible 
world, it declares the glory of God. It is the Word Incarnate, like the Eu- 
charist, which is the food of the soul. This analogy has left Origen open to 
attack. De Lubac shows clearly that the writers who have accused Origen 
of denying the Real Presence simply have not read him." Finally, as the 
Word is incarnate in the flesh and in the Bible, so is He incarnate in the 
Church. 


® De Lubac accepts this principle with the qualification that human criteria are not 
adequate to judge what is worthy or unworthy of God. Daniélou, who quotes Prat in 
his favor, accepts it simply (Origéne, pp. 149, 180). 

10“ On ne saurait parler d’exégése rigoureuse. C’est que le principe qui guide Origéne 
n’est pas d’ordinaire l’intuition d’une certaine unité du monde biblique ou la perception 
de certaines influences. C’est un principe de pure foi, qui fait fi de toutes les diversités 
empiriques. Aussi l’exégése qui en resulte nous parait-elle surtout multiplier l’arbitraire; 
et en effet, toujours du point de vue de la pure histoire, on n’en peut juger autrement. 
Mais peut-étre, en un autre sens, est-elle ce qui nous en sauve. Ou plutét, l’arbitraire 
humain qu’elle multiple indéniablement ne porte pas préjudice autant qu’on pourrait le 
craindre a la valeur du sens divin qu’elle veut dégager. Décevante pour V’historien, elle 
est souvent féconde pour le croyant. Au fond, ce que recommande et pratique Origéne, 
qu’est-ce autre chose qu’un recours au principe appelé, encore d’aprés un mot de Saint 
Paul, ‘l’analogie de la foi’? Or, quand on se régle vraiment sur l’analogie de la foi, ou 
encore, lorsqu’on soumet son interprétation a ‘la régle de la piété,’ on ne fait jamais dire 
au texte biblique ce que !’on veut; le sens qu’on lui découvre est toujours de quelque 
maniére un sens biblique” (p. 314). 

4 “Quand, sous un fait ou une réalité sensible, il cherche un fait spirituel, il ne s’agit 
pas du tout pour lui de substituer ‘au sens propre une métaphore, au sens naturel une 
accommodation arbitraire’ I] s’agit uniquement de découvrir la signification de ce fait ou 
de cette chose, la raison dernitre pourquoi ce fait a eu lieu, la réalité dernitre dont cette 
chose est le symbole anticipé . . .. Aprés ces explications, il est aisé de voir que lorsque 
Origtne parle de l’Eucharistie comme d’un corps ‘typique et symbolique,’ il ne nie pas 
pour autant la réalité de ce corps” (pp. 361-62). 
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In conclusion, de Lubac asks what remains of the work of Origen. It is, 
of course, a cultural monument at least as worthy of attention as the cus- 
toms of the Minoan Age or the beliefs of the monks of Khotan (p. 375). The 
exegesis of Origen arose in response to the necessities of his time; it is a part 
of the living development of the Church. Whatever may be the validity of 
allegorism for modern Catholics, it is an unalterable fact that the allegorical 
approach contributed much to determine the form and the course of develop- 
ment of Christian thought. 

De Lubac next addresses himself to the question of terminology. The 
term “allegory,” in spite of the fact that it is Pauline, and was accepted for 
so long in Latin tradition, seems less apt in view of the modern usage of the 
word.” To speak of the sense intended as the literal sense, as some have 
done, is simply misleading. ‘““Typology” de Lubac regards as a neologism, 
perhaps Lutheran in origin; and it suggests a restricted significance which 
is too narrow for the interpretation of the Fathers. He suggests that we 
speak of “spiritual sense” and “spiritual exegesis” for several reasons; the 
chief reason is that “the spiritual sense, understood as a figurative or mysti- 
cal sense, is the sense which, objectively, touches the realities of the spiritual 
life, and which, subjectively, cannot be attained except as the fruit of a 
spiritual life” (p. 391). He grants freely that this understanding is not sub- 
ject to the control of method, that it can never reach perfect objectivity. 
But “if we are to recover something of the spiritual interpretation of the 
Bible of the early Church, we must approach the problem both with greater 
profundity and with greater liberty” (p. 394). And this spiritual movement, 
he is sure, must continue." 

De Lubac distinguishes between the spiritual and the religious sense of 
the Scriptures. The religious sense, he says, is a historical sense (p. 395). 
He seems to identify it entirely with the history of Hebrew religion. The 


12 De Lubac and Daniélou differ in their understanding and evaluation of typology 
and allegorism, which adds an unfortunate confusion in a terminology which is rapidly 
approaching confusion compounded with chaos. Fr. Burghardt sets forth the difference 
with remarkable lucidity (THeoLocicat Stupres, XI [1950], 80-84, 92-95, 98-101, 
107-109), and makes it unnecessary for me to enter into the question here. The article 
reviewed by Fr. Burghardt on pp. 80-84 has been incorporated into Histoire et esprit. 

3 The term “spiritual sense” is employed in the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu, 
25-27 (NCWC Eng. trans., pp. 13-14), in a sense which is identical, or nearly identical, 
with the typical sense as described in the standard manuals. This, no doubt, helps to ex- 
plain de Lubac’s caution, approaching timidity, in suggesting this designation. The term 
is apt, I think, for the style of interpretation under discussion; it is unfortunate that it 
has already been adopted in an authentic document. But since it has, it is hard to see 
how de Lubac’s term can be accepted without an even more intolerable equivocation of 
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spiritual sense is not historical, at least not in the same way; it understands 
the Old Testament “‘in the light of the Christian present” (p. 397). De Lu- 
bac does not wish to make the opposition formal; rather he desires that the 
two senses should move with each other to a point of meeting. But he be- 
jieves that this is impossible unless they remain distinct. 

The key point, as de Lubac sees it, is the continuity of Old and New 
Testament—a continuity which is not interrupted by the unparalleled 
novelty of the Incarnation and the Christian fact. ‘““The spiritual sense of 
the Bible is the New Testament itself” (p. 400). Without the New Testa- 
ment the plan of God in the Old Testament has no term. 

De Lubac shows that spiritual exegesis has a long and honorable history. 
From St. Paul and the very beginnings of the Church through the patristic 
age, the Bible was not regarded as a locus theologicus. There was then no dis- 
tinction between “‘the literal interpretation of the Bible with its dogmatic 
moment” and its ‘“‘mystical interpretation . . . for the edification of the soul”’ 
(p. 416). Origen was really not an exegete; “his purpose was less to explain 
the Scriptures than to explain everything else by them” (p. 414). It was in 
the Antiochene school that exegesis began to live its own life (p. 414). And 
the history of mysticism through the patristic and medieval periods, as de 
Lubac reminds us, is intimately linked with spiritual exegesis; we cannot 
imagine the one without the other. De Lubac finds the beginning of the 
decline of the spiritual sense in the medieval summae; St. Thomas wrote, 
voicing the conviction of his contemporaries: “Ex solo sensu litterali potest 
trahi argumentum” (p. 423). After the sixteenth century there was no 
longer any possibility of exploiting the spiritual sense; the controversies with 
the Protestants, and later with the rationalist movements of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, demanded other weapons. With de Lubac we may 
regret that this development led so many theologians to an unnecessary dis- 
dain of the spiritual sense. 

De Lubac thus describes his own idea of what spiritual exegesis must 
be (p. 432): 


Naturally our spiritual exegesis—on the supposition that it be revived—will 
remain christological, purely christological, and it will not overlook any of Christ’s 
dimensions any more than it did in the past. Its course will be directly contrary 
to the one taken by an unenlightened science with consequences which were, on 
many an occasion, lamentably destructive. It will make a definite effort to remain 
open, on all occasions, to the “wondrous depth” of the divine words which filled 
St. Augustine with awe and love. We will be different in this respect alone that 
we will be more painstaking in our endeavor to avoid ever giving occasion for the 
impression that the foundations of our exegesis have been weakened by deficiences 
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of criticism. This preoccupation will force us quite often to give up the procedure 
of the ancients and the reasons which, in their mind, justified it, even though we 
remain faithful to their fundamental principles. We will imitate their habitual 
modesty rather than their methodology. Although we will give as much attention 
as they did themselves to the Mystery which is signified in history, we will give 
more, perhaps, to the historicity of the figure; or, at least, we will be more aware 
of the way of proceeding which is imposed on us by an accurate knowledge of that 
historicity. And in this way we will make a real effort to unite our modern “his- 
torical sense” to that profound “sense of history” which their spiritual exegesis 
could draw from the text. 


De Lubac contrasts two attitudes of the believer before the Bible (p. 436). 
The one, “objective and impersonal,” treats the Old Testament as a record 
of the past, a divinely inspired record of a past providentially directed, but 
nonetheless a document of primarily historical value. This attitude he calls 
“correct but incomplete.” The second, ‘dangerous if it has no reference to 
the first,” regards the Bible as a living message; the phrase is not vague if 
one has followed de Lubac’s exposition of Origen’s thought. This, he says, 
has been the attitude of the “‘spirituels” in the Church. De Lubac is not un- 
aware that this division suggests the bipolarity of the Protestant view, and 
he is at pains to show that it is not the same (pp. 438-40). But he would 
attribute any similarity to the fact that the Reformers did not abandon 
entirely their Catholic heritage, which survives among contemporary Protes- 
tants also. He places the dilemma: either the Bible contains Christ and the 
realities of the Gospel everywhere—which does not agree with history and 
criticism—or the Bible is no more than a witness of the past, not of Christ. 
From this dilemma he sees no escape except through spiritual exegesis. 


II 


It is evident, I hope, that the book should be judged under two aspects: 
the one, its exposition of Origen’s exegesis; the other, its plea for a renewal 
of spiritual exegesis. The exposition of Origen’s exegesis is extremely sympa- 
thetic, but it is based upon the work of Origen itself. The quotations and 
citations are abundant; the reader may follow de Lubac easily and examine 
the sources for himself. Origen’s critics, he says, have not read his exegetical 
works. This is hard to say of some of the eminent scholars whose names are 
included among Origen’s critics; but it should be conceded that they have 
read them against a background of settled opinion. Whether the sympathy 
of de Lubac has obscured his vision any more than secular prejudice has 
obscured the vision of others does not admit a categorical affirmation or 
denial. 
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The exegetical writings of Origen are themselves a sufficient support for 
de Lubac’s contention that the Contra Celsum and the Periarchon do not 
exhibit Origen’s principles of exegesis; and the reviewer believes that this 
method of treating Origen’s exegesis, which is standard procedure in manu- 
als, should be abandoned. De Lubac’s explanation of Origen’s terminology 
may serve as the basis of treatment, or at least as the basis of further ex- 
amination. 

There is, however, a question whether we are really talking about the 
exegesis of Origen. De Lubac affirms that the homilies show what is dis- 
tinctive about the exegesis of Origen, and this is true; there is no small 
distance between the homilies and the great commentaries on the New Tes- 
tament. Origen never abandons his principle that the Bible is essentially 
mysterious; but the commentaries do not exhibit the fantasies which we 
find in the homilies. It is unfortunate that we have none of Origen’s strictly 
exegetical works on the historical books of the Old Testament.“ We may 
be sure from his own words that they would differ from the homilies." If 
we may judge from the New Testament commentaries, they would retain 
the principle of the mysteriousness of the Bible. This principle could be 
enunciated in such a way that it would be acceptable; but as Origen enun- 
ciated it, it carries in itself the seeds of unreason. This traditional complaint 
is not met by de Lubac, in the opinion of this reviewer. We should bear in 
mind Daniélou’s remark that the principle that the whole of the Bible has a 
figured sense is foreign to the primitive Christian conception. Nor is it pos- 
sible to found the principle upon the New Testament. Coppens points out 
that the allegorical method is used with great restraint in the New Testa- 
ment.'® The remark could be expanded, but it should not be ignored. The 
number of texts which are adduced by de Lubac (and by other defenders of 
the spiritual exegesis) is small, and these few texts keep recurring in their 
writings. But they do not represent the characteristic use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. 

The question of Origen’s attitude towards the “‘literal’”’ sense, or towards 

% De Faye, Origéne (Paris, 1923), I, 72-73; Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1950), 
p. 168. There is no complete exegetical work on the Old Testament except the commentary 
on the Canticle of Canticles; and no work could be less apt to illustrate Origen’s literal 
exegesis. 

18“Non enim nunc exponendi Scripturas, sed aedificandi Ecclesiam ministerium 
gerimus” (Hom. Lev., VII, 1; Baehrens, Origenes Werke (Leipzig, 1920], VI, 370). ‘Nos 
non tam Scripturas commentantes nunc loquimur, quam populum de his, quae recitata 
sunt, consolantes” (Hom. Judic., VIII, 3; Baehrens, Origenes Werke (Leipzig, 1921], 
VIT, 510). 

_ ne theologicae Lovanienses, XXIII (1947), 186. 
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the reality of Old Testament history, is not settled with satisfaction. It is 
true that Origen rarely denies the existence of historical truth; but the 
principle is not affected by the number of instances of its application. In all 
fairness, most of Origen’s applications of the principle can be found in other 
Christian writers also; many of them are passages for which modern exegesis 
has found no satisfactory solution. Origen, in his homilies, recurs without 
delay to the spiritual, mysterious meaning; this method attempts to find 
some validity in the text, but it never, of course, solves the exegetical prob- 
lem. There is nothing in the principles of Origen’s exegesis to limit the denial 
of the historical sense; other writers of the Alexandrine school were less 
sober than Origen. 

Perhaps it is a point in favor of Origen that he is not, in the homilies, 
interpreting the Bible, as he says himself. The homilies are spiritual writing, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Where the letter offers no spiritual fruit 
—as it does not in most of the Hexateuch—homiletic had nothing to say 
without recourse to allegorism (p. 107). It is certainly no pastoral fear of dis- 
tracting the audience by introducing difficulties; Origen gladly introduces 
them, in order that the audience may be induced to seek out the mystery of 
the spiritual sense. 

I doubt that de Lubac’s assertion that the spiritual interpretation of 
Origen is always founded on the literal sense, or that it is always preceded 
by a discussion of the literal sense, can be sustained. Origen did not believe 
in the primacy of the literal sense, as modern exegetes understand it. Had 
he done so, he could hardly have used such illustrative examples as body 
and spirit, the Word Incarnate and the flesh, and so on.” These point not 
only to the idea of the Bible as essentially mysterious, but also to the convic- 
tion that the mysterious element is of much greater value than the envelope 


1 This point, together with some others, is illustrated in Hom. Gen., II, 6 (Baehrens, 
VI, 36-37): “Verum quoniam arca, quam describere conamur, non solum bicamerata 
sed et tricamerata a Deo construi iubetur, operam demus et nos ad hanc duplicem, quae 
praecessit, expositionem secundum praeceptum Dei etiam tertiam iungere. Prima enim, 
quae praecessit, historica est veluti fundamentum quoddam in inferioribus posita. Secunda 
haec mystica superior et excelsior fuit. Tertiam, si possumus, moralem temptemus adicere, 
quamvis et hoc ipsum, quod neque ‘bicamerata’ solum dixit et siluit, neque ‘tricamerata’ 
tantum et cessavit, sed cum dixisset ‘bicamerata’, addidit et ‘tricamerata’ nec absque 
huius ipsius expositionis, quam habemus in manibus, videatur esse mysterio. Nam tri- 
camerata triplicem hanc expositionem designat. Sed quia non semper in scripturis divinis 
historialis consequentia stare potest, sed nonnunquam deficit .. . non solum ‘tricamerata’ 
sed et ‘bicamerata’ arca contexitur, ut sciamus in scripturis divinis non semper triplicem, 
quia non semper nos historia sequitur, sed interdum duplicis tantummodo sensum ex- 
positionis insertum.” 
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in which it is contained. Whatever may be the result expected from such 
an approach, it will not be a deeper understanding of the Bible. Origen, as 
de Lubac is careful to show, approached the Bible in his homilies as the 
preacher, and no one will deny the theological and spiritual abundance of 
the homilies; the question is whether these treasures proceed from his 
exegesis. 

The question of the terminology of Origen is one which has created much 
misunderstanding of his principles. Much of the confusion of Origen’s inter- 
preters has come from their failure to realize that a single term may have 
totally different meanings in different contexts. I think any one who pursues 
Origen’s exegetical practice in the homilies will agree that de Lubac has 
done more than any other writer to bring terminology and practice into 
order, whatever be our evaluation of the principles involved. Future discus- 
sions should take de Lubac’s exposition as their point of departure. 

Origen’s almost total lack of historical sense is excused by the same lack 
in almost all ancient and medieval exegesis. This should be conceded; but 
it should also be conceded that there were degrees. An exegete such as Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, whatever may have been his faults, exhibits a surprising 
historical sense, with little limitation other than technical. Origen’s unhis- 
torical approach made it difficult for him to assimilate the concept of “econ- 
omy”’; to this reviewer, at least, de Lubac has not made it clear that Origen 
ever merged allegorism and economy. Is it a justification of his attitude to 
say that “the preparation passes, the prefiguring remains’’? For the figure, 
surely, passes also when the reality arrives. The reality is illuminated both 
by the preparation and by the prefiguring; the question turns on the objec- 
tivity of the figurative interpretation. It is true that Old Testament history 
is unintelligible without a “spiritual” interpretation; but are we not begging 
the question when we identify “spiritual” interpretation with the exegesis of 
Origen? 

Quaintly enough, the “spiritual” exegesis of Origen is, in a way, the most 
crassly literal of schools, for it accepts the rabbinical principle that there is 
no detail of the text without significance—the choice and order of words, 
repetitions, merely scribal variations or errors, and so on. Origen shared this 
principle with many other early Christian writers, but it cannot be canon- 
ized on that account. Such a preoccupation with the letter is characteristic 
of the Alexandrine rather than the Antiochene School, which at times knew 
how to refrain from seeing the mystery of the spiritual sense in the servile 
translation of Hebrew idioms in the Septuagint. De Lubac admits that 
such subtleties are often arid—let us say they are almost always arid. 
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III 


So much may be said—and it is little enough—of the work as an expo- 
sition of the exegesis of Origen. We come now to the question of the book 
as a plea for spiritual exegesis, anticipated to some extent in the above 
paragraphs. The revival of spiritual exegesis has already come under 
fire in a number of European journals; the attackers, like the defenders, 
have at times spoken with more zeal than temperance. To this feature of the 
discussion the reviewer wishes to contribute nothing. And it may clarify the 
issue if I state at once that this book appears to be touched in no way by the 
words of the Encyclical Humani generis concerning spiritual exegesis.'* For 
de Lubac, there is never any question of literal exegesis giving way to spiritual 
exegesis; and he is sincerely convinced that spiritual exegesis is without 
value, even dangerous, unless it is founded on scientific exegesis. He regards 
spiritual exegesis as a necessary enlargement of exegesis, without which the 
Bible will not have its full value in Catholic life. With this premise, I take 
the liberty of questioning some of the conclusions of the book. 

If spiritual] exegesis must rest upon the foundation of scientific exegesis, 
then there must be some connection between the two; and, in the nature of 
the process, the connection ought to be interior and organic, not merely 
casual. Origen’s principle, which de Lubac says must be retained, that there 
is a spiritual sense present everywhere in the Bible and extending to the 
whole, does not admit such an interior connection. De Lubac himself admits 
that the principle, deceptive for the historian, may be fecund for the be- 
liever. For Origen, at least, there was no interior connection between the 
two senses; hence there can be no connection between the two exegeses. De 
Lubac has not, as this reviewer sees it, restated the principle in such a way 
as to bring the two together. A summary presentation such as this is very 
likely to distort the author’s views, particularly in a matter where such close 
argument is required. But de Lubac’s view suggests, to this reader, that the 
intelligence of the Bible, and, indeed, the intelligence of the Bible on the 
highest level, is independent of the apprehension of the literal sense. De 
Lubac follows Origen in saying that this is not exegesis in the rigorous sense; 
but he has not shown the function of exegesis in the rigorous sense in this 


18 “Ac praeterea sensus litteralis Sacrae Scripturae eiusque expositio a tot tantisque 
exegetis, vigilante Ecclesia, elaborata, ex commenticiis eorum placitis, nowae cedere 
debent exegesi, quam symbolicam ac spiritualem appellant; et qua Sacra Biblia Veteris 
Testamenti, quae hodie in Ecclesia tamquam fons clausus lateant, tandem aliquando 
omnibus aperiantur. Hac ratione asseverant difficultates omnes evanescere, quibus ii 
tantummodo praepediantur, qui sensui litterali Scripturarum adhaereant” (AAS, XLII 
[1950], 570). 
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intelligence of the Bible. It would appear that the scientific study of the 
Bible (supposing that such a study is possible) can contribute nothing to the 
spiritual understanding of the Bible, and that faith, led by the principles of 
Origen, will find its way into the full spiritual understanding of the inspired 
word. Exegesis, in this program, is left with the unpleasant and profitless 
task of grubbing in the dry dust of erudition. It may be granted that exegesis 
often appears to be nothing more; but that, I think, is a defect of exegetes, 
not of their science. It seems a perilous extreme to abandon the science (for 
I believe de Lubac’s opinions involve this) in favor of the “analogy of faith” 
as thus described. Nor does it aid one to see the connection between scien- 
tific and spiritual exegesis when de Lubac tells us that spiritual exegesis 
neither interferes with scientific exegesis nor is to be carried out by the 
scientific exegete.’® Is the scientific exegete, perhaps just because of his 
science, less apt for the task of spiritual exegesis? Who, one wonders, should 
be more apt? 

The same cleavage between scientific and spiritual exegesis appears in de 
Lubac’s distinction between the spiritual sense and the religious sense of the 
Bible. There is more here than de Lubac’s identification of the religious 
sense with the historical treatment of religion, inadequate as it is; it implies 
a break in the continuity of Old and New Testament, upon which de Lubac 
elsewhere lays so much stress. If “spiritual exegesis’’ is not the more pro- 
found intelligence of the religious sense of the Bible, then the reviewer does 
not know—even after perusing de Lubac’s brilliant plea—what it may be. 

I believe, although de Lubac does not say so, that the renewal of ancient 
spiritual exegesis which he desires is proposed because of a dissatisfaction 
with modern scientific exegesis. This dissatisfaction is not peculiar to de 
Lubac; I am sure he is well enough acquainted with exegetes to know that 
many of them also are dissatisfied. While the methods of modern exegesis 
are proved sound, they do, in simple fact, fail much of the time to present 
the Bible—at least the Old Testament—as a spiritual message. The exegete 
feels that much of his learning is barren, that it does not rise to the level of 
wisdom. He knows that this feeling is shared by his auditors. And he may at 
times, in desperation, wonder whether such approaches as that of de Lubac 


18 Daniélou gives spiritual exegesis a greater place in exegesis as a whole:“...l’exégése 
contemplera avec une ironie amusée ces jeux qui lui paraissent surajoutés au sens de 
l’Ecriture. Or précisément l’exégése spirituelle, pour Saint Thomas et toute la tradition, 
fait intégralement partie de l’exégése proprement dite. Elle en constitue la moitié. Et si 
Vexégése critique indispensable est pour nous apporter la base solide sans laquelle bien 
des détails nous échappent, elle est absolument insuffisante et elle doit étre complétée 
par l’exégése spirituelle” (Diew vivant, 14 [2nd quarter, 1950], p. 91). 
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may not offer an escape. Science should not cut one off from the word of God. 
Exegetes will not take kindly, as I am sure de Lubac knows, the suggestion 
that they be reduced to hewers of wood and drawers of water in the temple 
of the word. Nor to this writer, at least, does this uninspiring destiny seem 
to exhaust the possibilities of his trade. Within the limits of this review, I 
should like to point out that there is another way. 

The exegete can never feel confidence in an approach to the Bible which 
is so free of method and control as the spiritual exegesis. It reminds one—I 
trust the allusion is not offensive—of the “voice of the Spirit” of early 
Protestantism; indeed, this inner voice has not fallen silent in modern Protes- 
tantism. The devout Protestant has created for himself two worlds of the 
Bible: the world of scientific exegesis, a world dominated by so rigorous a 
method that most Catholics find it a world of simple rationalism; and the 
world of faith, where God speaks to the reader of His word without per- 
mitting Himself to be cramped by critical principles. The whole of Catholic 
tradition, I think, abhors such a division; and I fear that de Lubac has not 
succeeded in cleansing Origen of all suggestion of the same spirit. 

G. Courtade has pointed out that the ordinary double classification of 
the senses of the Bible into literal and spiritual does not leave room for 
what he calls ‘“‘the sense of history,” the meaning of the history itself, and 
not of the text in which it is related. “We are convinced that history follows 
a direction, and for that reason we must attribute to it some meaning.” 
This is what Origen wished to do, and what de Lubac rightly wishes done 
in our own times. This is the exploration of the religious sense of the Bible; 
and this is the work of biblical theology. It is not surprising that de Lubac 
fails to mention this discipline; the name suggests such works as that of 
Ceuppens, which is a manual of proof-texts, or that of Heinisch, which, 
while it is probably the best modern Catholic work on biblical theology, is 
disappointing to any who seek in it a “spiritual understanding.” The dis- 
cipline of biblical theology is in its infancy; yet it has the principles and 
the methods by which it may bring forth the “spiritual sense” of the Bible 
in a new way. Catholic exegetes have concentrated their attention, per- 
haps too exclusively, upon the apologetic and controversial aspects of their 
field; worthy and necessary as such studies are, it appears that they may 
have reached a point of diminishing returns.” The rise of biblical theology 


% Recherches de science religieuse, XXXVI (1949), 136-41. 

™ Jean Coppens has sketched some of the possibilities of biblical theology (Les har- 
monies des deux Testaments [Tournai-Paris, 1949], pp. 112-16). They deserve a summary 
repetition. One should not Christianize the Old Testament by substituting the proposi- 
tions of Christian theology for the true and original meaning. We should look for the 
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in non-Catholic circles is a phenomenon which deserves more attention 
than it has received.” If, in the words of the Sovereign Pontiff, we may hope 
that “our own times also will contribute something to the deeper and more 
accurate interpretation of the Sacred Scripture,” biblical theology must 
be the voice with which the exegete speaks in the Church. Biblical theology 
is a positive discipline; it cannot advance by the methods of speculative 
theology. It cannot pretend to be a synthesis of Catholic doctrine, for it is 
based upon a single source of revelation. It must lean, as Origen did, upon 
the analogy of faith. But it is objective; its results are drawn from the text 
itself, understood in all the light which modern research casts upon it. 
It possesses the peculiar resources of our own time: the instruments of 
modern historical research, which make it possible for us to enjoy a historical 
understanding of the Bible impossible in earlier centuries. We do not make 
the mistake of believing that this peculiar historical understanding is the 
peak of biblical insight; but it is in harmony with the spirit of our age, 
which has seen such spectacular successes in the investigation of the past. 
Catholic exegetes have scarcely begun to create a “spiritual understanding” 
of the Old Testament based upon the vast resources of modern historical 
and philological science. The promise, I believe, is fair. The controversy 
over the “spiritual exegesis” ought to bring Catholic exegetes to look to 
their unrealized potentialities. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKeEnzzrz, S.J. 


permanent values, the definitive and transcendent message which is peculiar to the Old 
Testament. We should choose from the elements of its religious message those which 
have a closer affinity with New Testament doctrine; this is the best guarantee of their 
perfect and permanent value. We should not neglect secondary affinities, thematic or 
purely verbal. 

2R. V. Schoder, S.J., American Ecclesiastical Review, CXVII (1947), 81-101, sum- 
marizes and discusses a number of articles from non-Catholic theological journals which 
deal with the revival of biblical theology. 











THE NEED OF A NEW EDITION OF HERMAS 


Since the great critical edition of Gebhardt-Harnack (1877), the last 
attempt to revise the text of the Shepherd of Hermas' was by Kirsopp Lake 
in his Loeb Library edition in 1913. Although Lake incorporated many of 
the new readings from the papyri, there has been, since then, a considerable 
number of new discoveries, not the least among them being the Michigan 
papyrus codex published by Prof. Campbell Bonner in 1934, and the two 
Coptic codices published by Canon Lefort in 1938-39. Prof. C. H. Turner 
of Oxford had been gathering together material for a new edition of the 
two ancient Latin Versions, the Vulgate and the Palatine; but the work 
was left uncompleted at his death.? It is still possible, of course, that more 
fragments may be forthcoming from existing collections of unedited manu- 
scripts and papyri in England and the United States; but in any case it 
would not seem too early to lay the foundations for a new and complete 
critical edition of the Greek text of the Shepherd. 

Many might argue that the results would hardly repay the effort involved 
in controlling all the various fragments and versions. Hermas the dreamer* 
(they might argue), a freedman who flourished at the time of Trajan and 
tried to pass off his work as an inspired apocalypse of apostolic times, has 


1 For bibliography on Hermas, see G. Bareille, DTC, VI (1921), 2268-88; W. J. Wilson 
Harvard Theological Review, XX (1927), 21 ff.; Campbell Bonner, A Papyrus Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas with a Fragment of the Mandates (Univ. of Michigan Press, 1934), 
p. 32 ff.; B. Altaner, Patrologie (2te Aufl.; Freiburg: Herder, 1950), p. 63 ff. Cf. also M. 
Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (in Handb. zynN.T., Erginzungsband; Tiibingen, 1923), 
and his A Fresh Approach to the New Testament,and Early Christian Literature (Inter- 
national Library of Christian Knowledge; icndwn, 1936). 

2See C. H. Turner, Journal of Theological Ssudies, XXI (1920), 193 ff. This work, 
I have been informed, has been taken up by Prof. D. A. B. Mynors of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, while the preparation of the Greek text has been undertaken by Miss M. 
Whittaker of the University of Nottingham. During the writing of this article I have 
had the advantage of frequent discussions with Mr. C. H. Roberts of St. John’s College 
and Prof. G. D. Kilpatrick of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

* Among the sources of the Shepherd, scholars have suggested a lost Jewish apocalypse 
(Spitta); the Greek erotic novel (Dibelius); the Egyptian Hermetic literature and, in 
particular, Poimandres (Reitzenstein). There is, I think, some truth in all of these sug- 
gestions, at least in the sense that many types of non-Christian literature exercised, 
directly or indirectly, a strong influence upon Hermas’ imagination. For my own part, 
I cannot resist the impression that the author of the Shepherd, if he was not himself an 
Egyptian, was influenced by Gnostic teaching of the kind we find in the Hermetic Corpus. 
Contact between the Egyptian Gnostics and the Hermetic circle has again been recently 
confirmed by the discovery of the Coptic Gnostic library at Nag-Hamadi; for an ac- 
count, see J. Doresse, “La biblioth@que gnostique copte,” Nouvelle Clio, I (1949), 
59-70. 
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very little to offer us save an odd assortment of false visions‘—some original 
and some plagiarized—,, a rigorist doctrine of repentance, and some dubious 
statements about the divinity of Christ. But yet it must be borne in mind 
that the Shepherd was one of the most widely read of the “‘popular’’ writings 
of ancient Christianity. One of the Greek manuscripts has come down to 
us in the great Codex Sinaiticus, tacked on after the canonical books (as 
though to utilize the remaining pages of the codex) together with the so- 
called Epistle of Barnabas. The distribution of the manuscripts of the 
Latin versions, and of the Coptic, Ethiopic, and Middle Persian versions, 
reveals how widely Hermas was read in Egypt, Europe, and Asia. And it 
must be recalled that despite the démenti of the Muratorian Canon, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, and even (we must take the good with the bad!) Irenaeus, all 
seem to have considered the Shepherd as one of the inspired books. Study 
of the Shepherd, then, I think one may reasonably submit, does indeed 
throw light upon the temperament of ancient popular Christianity—as 
well as the important process of the diffusion of ancient religious texts. 
And for this a thorough critical edition is of prime importance.§ 


‘For an understanding of Hermas’ “visions,” it has been suggested that more atten- 
tion might be paid to the fact that much of Hermas’ imagery seems to have been drawn 
from his own (sleeping or waking) dreams. Some of the visions, for example, are alleged 
to have taken place during sleep: e.g., Vis., II, 4; and cf. Vis., III, 1; III, 10, 6 and 7; 
V, 1. This aspect of the Shepherd has been studied almost exclusively by non-patristic 
scholars. Preliminary investigations into the subconscious basis of Hermas’ work had 
already been made by Jung in his Psychologische Typen (1st ed., 1921; Zurich, 1937), 
p. 315 ff. Jung thought he saw in the Sh-p*erd a characteristic example of the “transition 
from the service of Woman (Frau: -7i«ast) to the service of the Soul (Seelendienst)”—a 
phenomenon which he thought was uisv iv be seen in Dante and in other secular and 
Christian literature. Jung’s hypothe.vs were further developed by Maud Bodkin, Arche- 
typal Patterns in Poetry (Oxford, 1934), p. 174 ff. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the French literary critic, Remy de Gourmont, in his Dante, Béatrice et la poésie 
amoureuse (Paris, 1923), actually advanced the view that Dante had borrowed from 
Hermas. Mr. T. S. Eliot in his famous essay, Dante (1929), rejected de Gourmont’s theory, 
but admitted that “‘a certain habit in dream-imagery can persist throughout many changes 
of civilization”; in the case of Hermas, as well as Dante, it was “a more significant, inter- 
esting, and disciplined kind of dreaming.” But Dante’s mind was stocked with curious 
bits of information, and taking into consideration the distribution of the MSS of the 
Vulgate translation of Hermas, it is not impossible that Dante did have second- or third- 
hand knowledge of the opening vision of the Shepherd. 

5 There is also urgent need of a judicious numbering of the smaller divisions of the 
text, so that one would be able to quote, e.g., Pastor 15 simply, instead of the cumber- 
some, and sometimes confusing, Pastor, Vis., I, 3, 2. I hardly think that the chorizontes— 
if any still persist—would cavil at a consecutive numbering from beginning to end, al- 
though, by way of concession, a major division might be indicated between “Part I” 
(ie., Vis., I-IV) and “Part II” (Vis., V, to the end). “Part I” certainly seems to have 
been omitted in the Michigan Codex as well as in Lefort’s first Coptic codex. 








384 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


THE GREEK TEXT 


Neither of the Greek MSS of the Shepherd is complete. 8, the Codex 
Sinaiticus (saec. IV), now in the British Museum, contains little more than 
a quarter of the whole, i.e., from the beginning up to Mand., IV, 3, 6. Fac- 
similes have been published by Kirsopp Lake (Oxford, 1911). A, the Codex 
Athous (from saec. XIV or, more probably, I think, early saec. XV)—of 
the original ten leaves, the last has unfortunately been lost (from Sim., 
IX, 30, 3—end); three were (at least before the last war) in Leipzig; the 
remaining six are still (apparently) in the Library of the Monastery of 
Hagios Gregorios on Mt. Athos. Fortunately the Athos leaves were carefully 
collated by Lake; see the facsimiles published by him (Oxford, 1907). 

The most important addition, however, to our knowledge of the text 
has come from the papyrus and vellum fragments discovered within the 
last half-century. They are: 


1) P. Amherst II, 190, ten small fragments from a papyrus codex of about 
saec. VI, first published by Grenfell and Hunt in 1901 from Lord Amherst’s collec- 
tion (later purchased for the Pierport Morgan Library, New York). The fragments 
contain Vis., I, 2, 2—3, 1; Vis., III, 12, 3—13, 3; Mand., XII, 1, 1-3; Sim., IX, 
2, 1-3; 12, 25; 17, 1-2; 30, 1; 30, 2-4. 

2) P. Berol. 5513 (Berl. Klass. Texte, V1, 13-17), from a papyrus roll of saec. 
III: Sim., II, 7-10; IV, 2-5. 

3) P. Berol. 6789 (Berl. Klass. Texte, V1, 17-20), from a papyrus codex of saec. 
VI: Sim., VIII, 1, 1-12. 

4) P. Berol. 13272, from a parchment codex of saec. IV ex., first published by 
O. Stegmuller, Aegyptus, XVII (1937), 456-59: Sim., V, 1, 5—2, 2, and 2, 4-6. 

5) P. Hamburg, from a parchment codex of saec. IV-V, first published by K. 
Schmidt and W. Schubart, Sitzungsb. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl. (1909), pp. 
1077-81: Sim., IV, 6-7, and V, 1-5. 

6) P. Harris 128, from a papyrus codex of saec. V (or possibly early saec. VI), 
edited by Powell but first identified by Prof. G. D. Kilpatrick in Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XLVII (1947), 204 f.:Vis., V, 5, 7. 

7) P. Michigan 129, twenty-six leaves from a papyrus codex of saec. III con- 
taining (with lacunae) Sim., II, 8—IX, 5, 1: see C. Bonner, A Papyrus Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas with a Fragment of the Mandates (1934). 

8) P. Michigan 130, also edited by Bonner (cf. the previous number), is a frag- 
ment from a papyrus codex perhaps from the third quarter of the second century 
—and hence the earliest known fragment; it contains Mand., II, 6—III, 1. 

9) P. Oxy. I, 5, from a papyrus codex of late saec. III or early saec. IV, now in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, as MS Gr. theol. f. 9 (P); it contains a passage from 
a Greek homily which quotes Mand., XI, 9-10. 

10) P. Oxy. III, 404, from a papyrus codex of late saec. III, now in the Bod- 
leian as MS Gr. theol. f. 10 (P): Sim., X, 3, 2-5; 4, 3. 
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11) P. Oxy. IX, 1172, from a papyrus codex of saec. IV, now in the British 
Museum (P. Lond. Inv. 2067): Sim., II, 4-10. 

12) P. Oxy. XIII, 1599, from a papyrus codex of perhaps early saec. IV, in the 
British Museum (P. Long. Inv. 2467): Sim., VIII, 6, 4—8, 3. 

13) P. Oxy. XV, 1783, from a parchment codex of early saec. IV, now in the 
Library of the University of Glasgow: Mand., X, 2, 4. 

14) P. Oxy. XV, 1828, from a parchment codex probably of saec. III, first 
identified by Cardinal Mercati, Biblica, VI (1925), 336-38, as Sim., VI, 5, 3 and 5. 


THE LATIN VERSIONS 


First, there is the so-called Vulgate Version, of which at least eighteen 
MSS are known (cf. Gebhardt-Harnack, p. xiv ff.). One of the most im- 
portant is a twelfth century codex in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Laud. 
miscell. 488). 

Second, there is the so-called Palatine Version, existing in a manuscript 
in the Vatican Library (Codex Palatinus 150, saec. XIV), and in one other 
recently discovered by Prof. Mynors. 

Of these, the Palatine Version probably goes back at least to the fifth 
century and perhaps arose in Italy; the more widespread Vulgate seems to 
have been known to Tertullian and may therefore have originated in the 
African community of the late second century. 


THE (SAHIDIC) COPTIC VERSION 


Owing to the untiring researches of Canon L. Th. Lefort of Louvain, we 
now know of two distinct Coptic codices. 

One was published by Lefort in Muséon, LI (1938), 239-76—a parchment 
codex of saec. VI (or, at latest, saec. VII), of which only 13 leaves remain. 
Of these, 7 had already been edited by J. Leipoldt and L. Delaporte; all 
the fragments, with the exception of two, are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. 

The second was published by Lefort, Muséon, LII (1939), 223-38—a 
fragment containing Sim., VIII, 5, 6—6, 4, from a small parchment codex 
of saec. V-VI. 


THE ETHIOPIC VERSION 


The Ethiopic version, derived perhaps from the Coptic, is known only 
from a single MS discovered in 1847 and published (with a Latin transla- 
tion) by A. d’Abbadie in the Abh. deutsch. morgenland. Ges., II. 1 (1860). 
Besides the fact that the version has come down to us complete, it is in- 
teresting for the curious addition which argues that the work was written 
by St. Paul. 
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THE MIDDLE PERSIAN PARAPHRASE 


This version is known only from one leaf (containing excerpts from 
Sim., TX) found in Chinese Turkestan and preserved (at least at one time) 
in the Berlin Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde (M. 97). The text with translation 
and commentary was published by F. W. K. Miiller, Sitzungsb. Berl. Ak. 
Wiss., 1905, pp. 1077-83. The codex, containing excerpts from the Shepherd 
rather freely paraphrased, was probably part of the library of a Manichaean 
sect. 


CONCLUSION 


This list of texts and versions will give some idea of the task which con- 
fronts the modern editor of Hermas. And not the least among his difficulties 
will be the method of presentation of the text and apparatus criticus. For 
the various versions, as far as I have been able to discover, cannot be related 
to any known Greek text. And the Greek MSS and papyri often differ so 
widely—not so much in thought as in the precise manner of expression, in 
the use (or omission) of particles and prepositions, in the choice of variant 
forms of nouns and adjectives—that it seems questionable whether the 
Shepherd should be edited in the traditional way. A few examples will il- 
lustrate this difficulty. 


On the Spirit of Prophecy: Mand., XI, 9: 


Athos P. Oxy. § 
© xelwevos mpos abrov | 6 Keluevos éx’ aira 
awAnpot Tov &vOpwrov |  a@Anpot Tov &vOpwarov 
kal wAnpwlels 6 &vOpwiros kal wAnobeis 6 &vOpwiros Exetvos 
T®@ mveipatt TO ayly | 7@ mvebyatt TO aylw 
AaXe? eis TO ARGOS Aade? 
xabds 6 xbpros Boiderar. xabws 6 xipios Bobderat. 


The Ideal of Fasting: Sim., V, 3, 4-5: 
Athos | P. Mich. 


mera wavTwv bé Ecouat, pera wavrwv 5é Ecouat, 


onoly, dc0 tabrnv riv mpodupuiay | 000 éav, dyol, thy abriy mpobvyiav 
éxovowv. } vnorela airn, dno, | €éxwouw. } vnotela, dyoiv, ain, 
Tnpoupevwy Tav evToAGy Tod kupiov, TnpoupLevwv Tv évToAGy Tod Kupiov, 
Alay xady éorw. obrws ody | lav xadn tor. obrws oby 
gvrdkes tiv vnotelay rabrny, | ourdkes Tiy vnoreiav. 
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The Parable of the Branches: Sim., VIII, 8, 1: 

Athos P. Oxy. 1599 
ol 6¢ éwrdedwxdres Tas PABdous tav bé érvdedwxdtwv tas paBdous 
fusov pev xAwpas, Hucov d€ Enpas, husov xAwpas, Hurov Enpas, 
obrol elow év Tals mpayyareias obrol elow év rats mpayyareias abrav 
turepuppeévor Kal yu) Ko\AwpEvor éumepuppevor Kal Tots ayiots 1) 
rois ayiows* 61a ToDTO Td Tutov KoAAw@pevot’ 61a TOTO Td Fucov 
abrav £9, TO 5 Hywov abrav [7 Kal ro juov 
vexpov ETL. améBavev. 





These three examples are typical of the divergences which exist between 
the text of the Athos and the papyri fragments. Emendation, it is true, will 
help in some of the cases. But, from a consideration of the others, one gains 
the impression that perhaps the Shepherd is not to be treated according to 
the system customary for classical texts, the system whereby the editor 
tries to discover, as far as he can, the archetype from which all other MSS 
descended. Then from the archetype he attempts to restore, by one means 
or another, the “original,” or the author’s authoritative copy. But to apply 
this system to the text of Hermas at the present stage—I mean, of course, 
in those places where MSS and papyri differ—would appear to involve us 
in the familiar error of the vicious circle, since in such a welter of variant 
readings we presume we can “know” what the author has, or should have, 
written. The truth is that, judging from the papyrological evidence, it 
would appear extremely doubtful whether an “authoritative text” of Hermas 
ever existed, or whether the author himself ever intended his own text to 
be, in our modern sense, the “definitive” one. 

It is my belief, then, that the future editor of Hermas should not, where 
the MSS and papyri differ widely, construct his own “eclectic” text, rele- 
gating all the variants to the sepulchre of the apparatus criticus. Besides the 
fact that such a process would, as I have suggested, appear to be arbitrary 
and circular, it involves the additional disadvantage that one is never able 
thus to form an adequate picture of the complete text as given by any 
individual witness, but is forced to reconstruct it for himself from the 
editor’s potted version. Would it not then be better, in the case of Hermas 
(and in other patristic texts), when the various witnesses differ so widely, 
to print the divergent texts in parallel columns? In this way scholars could 
fully utilize the labors of the editor, and at the same time could, with a 
minimum of difficulty, make their own judgment on the variants without 
having to rake through the disiecta membra at the foot of the page. 


Campion Hall, Oxford HERBERT A. MusurRIL0, S.J. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Die LIEBE zu GOTT IN DEN NICHTCHRISTLICHEN RELIGIONEN. By Thomas 
Ohm, O.S.B. Krailling vor Miinchen: Erich Wewel Verlag, 1950. Pp. xvi + 
544. 19.00 DM. 

The title of this book will recall to some readers the dissertation on snakes 
in Ireland. The author is not unaware that the subject he has chosen is 
surprising ; he remarks that the unworthy elements of non-Christian religions 
receive more attention than their better sides. Ohm takes up this study as 
a missiologist. The missiologist is of necessity a historian of religion, but 
his point of departure is not that of the detached scientific investigator. He 
studies the love of God among non-Christian peoples to determine its effect 
as an obstacle to the preaching of the Gospel, or as a praeparatio evangelica. 

The subject is spacious enough, and it is treated here in a spacious manner. 
After an introductory discussion of the meaning of the term “love of God,” 
Ohm discusses the possibility of a genuine love of God—natural or super- 
natural—among non-Christian peoples. The question of fact is answered by 
a study of the world-religions separately: primitives (Ohm dislikes both 
this term and Naturvilker, which he uses), pre-Columbian civilized peoples 
of the Americas, the ancient Near East, Persia, European pre-Christian 
religions, ancient Greece and Rome, India, the Far East, Islam. He then 
goes on to a comparative study of Christian charity and the non-Christian 
love of God, and concludes with a discussion of the relevance of the facts 
for missionary work. 

The meaning of love demands a precise definition; and this, in spite of 
Ohm’s carefully written pages, the reviewer does not believe he has quite 
succeeded in giving. The love of God here cannot be restricted to the New 
Testament agape, and Ohm avoids this mistake; the love of God, if it ap- 
pears in non-Christian peoples, will be an imperfect love, eros rather than 
agape. The question of the possibility of a purely natural agape is raised by 
Ohm, but it is not settled to any degree of satisfaction. It does not seem 
necessary for his thesis that such a possibility be established. 

The proposition that “natural” revelation is a “vocation”’ to divine love 
must, with or without some modification, be established as a presupposition 
to the study; the question is whether Ohm has not tried to prove more than 
is possible or necessary. Both from antecedent probability and from induc- 
tion, as his own study shows, the proposition can scarcely be proved as 
universal and necessary. The principal difficulty against the proposition, 
antecedently, is the presence of evil in the world; inductively, it is the prev- 
alence of fear in non-Christian religions. Ohm has perhaps gone too far in 
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attempting to meet these. The abstract proposition is sufficient for his 
thesis, whether it be morally possible for more than a few to follow this “vo- 
cation” or not. 

The question of the relation of the motifs of fear and of love at the origins 
of religion is handled in a manner which the reviewer finds less than satis- 
factory. Like so many theologians, Ohm takes “origins” here in an absolute 
sense, not in a purely historical sense, and then loses himself in an attack 
on the theory of rectilinear evolution—which, for modern historians of 
religion, is a dead issue. The Catholic historian is well aware that non- 
Christian religion is a retrogression from man’s original state; but he cannot 
trace this retrogression historically. The records of ancient man present 
him with the datum of religions which are in every way imperfect, and in 
which the motif of fear, often an extremely superstitious fear, predominates, 
with a few exceptions which must be called rare. Historical investigation 
cannot take him behind these “origins”; but this does not mean that they 
are, historically, an absolute point of departure. 

Ohm’s discussion of the various religions is marked by great erudition 
and familiarity with the standard works on each subject. The space he gives 
to each topic is, of course, determined by the relevance of each religion to 
the subject of the book, with the exception of the religion of the primitives. 
Here, for reasons indicated above, Ohm seems to feel himself bound to show 
the existence of the love of God. Quite simply, there is no evidence for this 
among the primitives except the use of the title of father; and this title is 
susceptible of too many interpretations to furnish, by itself, an adequate 
argument. For practical purposes, there are three notable instances of what 
appears to be a true love of God in the history of religions: Plato, the bhakti 
of Vishnuite Hinduism, and the mysticism of the Sufi movement in Islam. 
Each of these is studied by Ohm with a commendable fulness; one will not 
find so extensive a treatment of them outside of specialized works. These 
parts of the book, in the opinion of the reviewer, give the book its greatest 
value for the theologian; in particular, Ohm manifests great professional 
competence in his pages on bhakti and Sufism. 

The limits of a review do not permit any extended discussion of these 
very interesting topics. Where scholars have passed such diverse judgments 
of value, running from total approbation to total rejection, it would be un- 
fair to take Ohm to task for failing to reach a critical judgment, especially 
when he has devoted several pages to a detailed comparison between bhakti 
and Christian love. His judgment, in general, accords with that of the more 
moderate historians; and he is aware that it is, for his thesis, of great im- 
portance, since it is the high point of the love of God in the modern non- 
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Christian world. Yet his evaluation seems to turn into a pure apologetic 
against the enthusiastic acceptance by some writers of bhakti as the answer 
of the East to the Gospel. His critical evaluation of Sufism is so brief as to 
be disappointing. With most historians, he absolves both of these religions 
from pantheism or theopantism; with most historians, he finds in them an 
erotic motif which is unmistakable, and a tendency to amoral libertinism. 
The question of Christian influence on these two movements Ohm rather 
ignores. The judgment of modern historians is that Christianity has influ- 
enced both of them, Sufism in its very origins, bhakti in its development; 
for the oldest documents of bhakti are pre-Christian. 

Ohm concludes with a summary on the nature of non-Christian love of 
God, some comparative judgments, and the significance of the love of God 
for Christian missionary work. These final chapters have much that is of 
merit; unfortunately, their unity is imperfect. A great variety of questions 
is raised, but they are not brought to a head, and the discussion sometimes 
degenerates into a mere catalogue of theological opinion. The question of 
non-Christian mysticism is raised, but it is left in the air. Wherever the 
non-Christian love of God reaches a notable degree, it becomes mystical. 
Must we face the possibility that this mysticism is genuine? It is always 
sensual, generally erotic, and verges into pantheism. A true natural love of 
God may degenerate into a false mysticism. 

We should be grateful to Ohm for pointing out that there is no true religion 
where there is not some love of God, however imperfect; indeed, he might 
have spent more time in showing that the greatest obstacle to the natural 
love of God is superstition. He has also done well to show how often the 
non-Christian love of God develops into an unhealthy flight from the world 
and from self. He deserves praise for taking a stand against exaggerated 
intellectualism; the love of God does not altogether depend on one’s knowl- 
edge of God. A concept of God which is inadequate or accidentally false 
does not prevent the natural love of God from arising. 

The missionary himself is the best judge of Ohm’s final chapter on the 
significance of the love of God in Christian missionary work. Ohm tries to 
steer a middle position between Protestant pessimism, which, true to the 
Reformers, condemns non-Christian religions as a whole and in parts, and 
rationalist optimism, which sees in them rival ways to God. The position is 
difficult to maintain, and Ohm is aware of it. Catholic missionaries have 
sometimes adopted the pessimism of the Protestants. Ohm believes that 
there should be an “accommodation,” looking for points of contact between 
Christian and non-Christian beliefs, without minimizing the necessity of a 
complete conversion. In any case—and this will scarcely suffer denial—the 
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missionary cannot approach the non-Christian without some knowledge of 
the non-Christian’s religion, his cultural heritage, his patterns of thought. 
Ohm seems to think that the missionary often obscures the love of God in 
his message, although he admits that some non-Christians—such as some 
Polynesian and African tribes—are at first repelled by it. But, generally 
speaking, he believes that missionaries do not realize what dispositions 
exist in non-Christian peoples for the fundamental truth of Christianity 
that God is love. For many, this is the best point of contact. 

The book has a very complete index of names and topics and a separate 
index of Greek words. It is also a fine example of the printer’s craft. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzr, S.J. 


Vom Wort ves LEBeEns: Festschrift fiir Max Meinertz. Edited by Niko- 
laus Adler. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1951. Pp. 167. 12.00 DM. 

With three exceptions the contributions deal with New Testament ma- 
terial. This, of course, needs no explanation, for Max Meinertz’ 40 years 
of teaching activity were devoted to the exposition of the New Testament 
Scriptures. The contributions belong to various fields of biblical science— 
textual, exegetical, theological, lexical, with one discussing the inspiration 
of the LXX. In the main, the articles are carefully worked out, balanced in 
judgment, sufficiently, though not of course exhaustively, documented, and, 
with one exception, well edited. Since the book covers such a wide range of 
subjects, the reviewer believes that the best way to present the contents is 
to summarize the different articles one after the other. 

Othmar Schilling, “Die alttestamentlichen Auffassungen von Gerechtig- 
keit und Liebe.” The topic was suggested to the author by modern discus- 
sions of social problems raised by the 18th century declarations of the 
“rights of man” in America and France. Searching the Old Testament, the 
author finds there a real recognition of the rights of man, a recognition 
implied in the teaching on justice and love. The two virtues are presented 
rather cursorily—justice in court, justice in the application of penalties, 
justice in commerce and business, justice and slavery; love of neighbor, of 
the stranger, and of the enemy, love of the poor. The attitudes of justice 
and love are based on the fact of the creation of man by God, whereby man 
is made to His image, and so all are sons of God and brothers one of another, 
equal before God. The essay is really an outline of what could be a much 
larger work. 

Herman Eising, “Die theologische Geschichtsbetrachtung im Weisheits- 
buche.” This article deals with Wis. 10-19. In chapter 10 the author of 
Wisdom aims chiefly to describe the richness and power of divine wisdom, 
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but in chapters 11-19 the aim is broader, namely, to bring out God’s love 
and care for His chosen people, whom He never deserts and whom He makes 
great with ever-recurring helps. However, the facts of history are employed, 
not for their own sake, but rather as material from which conclusions can 
be drawn with reference to God’s omnipotence, wisdom, benevolence, and 
justice, in His dealings with Israel and her enemies. The author of Wisdom 
stresses God’s benevolence towards the “holy ones” and His punishment of 
the wicked, but the “holy ones” are at times also punished—for their own 
good—and the Canaanites are only gradually destroyed, that they may 
have time to repent. God’s miracles clearly demonstrate His absolute might 
over all creation; His choice of rewards and punishments proves His wisdom. 
The section is, therefore, a sort of meditation on the history of Israel. 

Pierre Benoit, “La Septante est-elle inspirée?”’ On the basis of apparent 
corrections or precisions in the LXX as against the MT, the author poses 
as a problem deserving attention the probability of the LX X being inspired. 
He presents three cases in point: Ps. 15(16):8-11; Isa. 7:14; Gen. 12:3 and 
22:18. It is hard to see how inspiration can be extended to the whole of the 
LXX. A comparative study of the LXX text with the MT will convince 
few that LXX is inspired. In some isolated cases, outside the books written 
in Greek, we may have inspiration, but we need more proof than is now 
available. 

Karl Theodor Schafer, ‘Die Zitate in der lateinischen Ireniusiibersetzung 
und ihr Wert fiir die Textgeschichte des Neuen Testamentes.” The author 
restricts himself chiefly to quotations from Galatians. He concludes that the 
translator, in the main, rendered faithfully the text of Irenaeus as it stood, 
and consequently the translation has high value for the Greek text used by 
Irenaeus, but by the same token the translation’s significance for the history 
of the Latin text is considerably lessened. 

Joseph Crehan, S.J., “Peter the Dispenser.” The author refers to Jewish 
legends about Peter, where his name is derived from the gal participle of 
the root P-T-R (dispenser, i.e., from prescriptions of the Law), to Christian 
attempts at giving a Semitic etymology for Peter, viz., P-T-R, in addition 
to P-T-R (in the Greek epiludn e epignous), and to the derivation of Cephas 
from kephale. In later times, of course, the true meaning came to be accepted. 

Josef Schmid, ‘Das textgeschichtliche Problem der Parabel von den zwei 
Sdhnen.” This study is quite detailed. Of the three readings for Mt. 21:28-32, 
Schmid eliminated the “western” text-form as untenable. With regard to 
the other two forms, after some argumentation, he concludes that form II 
is original, viz., the one in which the first son says he will go to work, but 
does not; the second son says he will not go, but he goes. From this original 
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text was derived the “western” text, and correction of the “western” text 
resulted in text-form I, where the “yes” answer and the “no” answer are 
the reverse of form ITI. 

Urban Holzmeister, S.J., “ ‘Jesus lebte mit den wilden Tieren.’ Mk. 
1:13.” The animals are real wild animals of the desert. Holzmeister associates 
the idea of the verse with man’s lordship over all animals before original sin 
and would apply the imagery of Isaias to the Messias literally. 

Heinrich Vogels, ““Mk. 14:25 und Parallelen.” The verse lies in its chrono- 
logically correct place in Mark and Matthew as against Luke. The author 
discusses two questions raised by the verse. Did Our Lord Himself drink of 
the cup which He offered His disciples? Vogels answers in the affirmative. 
The second question deals with “that day” and “the kingdom of God” (or 
“of the Father’’). Here Fr. Vogels states views, and difficulties against them, 
without embracing any single one of them. After giving Irenaeus’ exegesis 
of the passage, he adds that it does justice to the words, but he is not sure 
that it corresponds to the meaning intended by the evangelists; it is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate what is imagery from what is the meaning 
intended. 

Alfred Wikenhauser, “Die Belehrung der Apostel durch den Auferstande- 
nen nach Apg. 1:3.” The author attempts to particularize what St. Luke 
states in general: “leg6n ta peri tés basileias tou Theou.” Basileia does not 
mean the Church in the Acts. The content of the “Kingdom of God” as 
meant here is to a large extent to be determined by the teaching and in- 
junctions given to the Apostles by Christ on the occasions of His various 
apparitions after His resurrection (this to be found in the Gospels); and 
confirmation of the above is found in the promise of the Holy Spirit, “who 
will bring them to all truth.” Hence Our Lord did not present the Apostles 
with a complete Christian manifesto. 

Peter Bliser, ““Glaube und Sittlichkeit bei Paulus.” This problem creates 
no difficulty for Catholics or for anyone who reads St. Paul with an un- 
prejudiced eye. Faith and ethics are not separate compartments in St. Paul. 
Faith is the acceptance of Christ’s evangel, but throughout faith is meaning- 
less for salvation unless it be fides caritate formata. The author takes various 
statements and implications of St. Paul and shows clearly that not only 
propositions to be believed are part of the evangel but also norms of conduct; 
these norms of conduct are to be complied with, else one is in practice denying 
his faith. Hence in St. Paul there is a real connection between faith and 
ethics, in that intellectual faith is the norm and principle of moral conduct. 

Josef Gewiess, “Die Begriffe xAnpoty und xAfpwua im Kolosser- und 
Epheserbrief.” After listing the passages where the words appear in the two 
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Epistles, the author studies the expression, Pléroun ta panta to which he as- 
cribes the meaning of having full lordship over all things. When the expres- 
sion pléréma is applied to Christ in His relationship to divinity, it means the 
sum-total of all that belongs to God. The fulness of Christ is given to 
His Body the Church. And since individual Christians are members of 
Christ’s Body, they can be said to be peplérdmenoi. They carry within them- 
selves the fulness of Christ, the fulness of God. The expressions thus are 
not univocal. Christ filling all things means His absolute dominion over-all 
things; Christ filling the Church and its members is based on faith and 
the Sacraments. This fulness is but imperfectly received and is to be pro- 
gressively perfected until the Christian reaches “the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.”’ It is interesting to compare the idea of pléroun in 
St. Paul with the idea of life in St. John. 

Johann Michl, “Der Geist als Garant des rechten Glaubens.” This is 
really a study of the meaning of chrisma in the first Epistle of St. John. Fr. 
Michl regards the anointing as coming from Christ and consisting in the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, who gives to Christians what may be called 
the “sensus fidelium,” a sense or feeling for correct doctrine. Thus, there is 
no contradiction between being taught internally and certainly by the 
Spirit, and the patristic stress on the doctrinal authority of the ecclesia 
docens, for both the ecclesia docens and ecclesia discens form but one Church, 
the whole informed by the Holy Spirit, and both enjoying the prerogative of 
infallibility but in different ways. 

Wilhelm Koester, S.J., “Lamm und Kirche in der Apokalypse.” This 
essay is poorly edited. At least references to other authors should have been 
placed in footnotes, not made a part of the text itself. Biblical references 
should have been placed in parentheses or in footnotes. As it stands, it makes 
distracting reading. The slain Lamb, glorified, forms the central point of 
St. John’s visions; the Lamb is the Mediator between God and man, equal 
to and consubstantial with the Father. Through His sacrificial death the 
Lamb founded the Church, purchased with His blood a new people dedicated 
to God. His task is to guide the Church established by Him, to overcome the 
self-apotheosizing powers, viz., the Dragon or the Empire, and its capital 
Babylon. Victory is sure, and at the end the Lamb will be proclaimed the 
Bridegroom of the heavenly community, i.e., the Church. 

Nikolaus Adler, “Verzeichnis der Schriften von Max Meinertz.” 

Though there are several misprints, they do not interfere with the easy 
reading of the text. No index is provided. 


The Catholic University of America j. P WEISENGOFF 
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THEMES BIBLIQUES: ETUDES SUR L’EXPRESSION ET LE DEVELOPPEMENT 
DE LA REVELATION. By Jacques Guillet. Théologie, XVIII. Paris: Aubier, 
1951. Pp. 284. 495 fr. 

The modern “biblical revival’? among Catholics has been largely led by 
Frenchmen, and the present work by Fr. Guillet of Fourviére is an ad- 
mirable contribution to the movement. Its classification will be a puzzle 
to librarians, since it is, properly speaking, neither biblical theology nor 
history of dogma nor semantics; yet it makes use of all these disciplines 
to achieve a most fruitful investigation in a field which we might call “his- 
tory of revelation.” In fact, this book determines, not in the abstract but 
by practice, the methods and approach of a new theological discipline, 
more definitely than any previous work. It builds of course on such prede- 
cessors as Abbé Gelin’s Les idées mattresses de l’Ancien Testament, Dom 
Duesberg’s Les valeurs chrétiennes de l’Ancien Testament, Dubarle’s Les 
sages d’Israel, and perhaps most of all on the first volumes of Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wérterbuch. But Fr. Guillet’s book, while less technical than 
the last-named, is a thoroughly original treatment, of great value to both 
exegete and theologian. 

The impulse to revaluate the Bible (the Old Testament especially), to 
discover and exploit for modern men the treasures believed to be available 
in it, has produced two main lines of approach. One has aimed chiefly at 
the revival of the sensus spiritualis, reaching back to Origen and the Alex- 
andrian school, and their search for the “pith” of doctrine under the “rind” 
of the letter. The other has worked by theological analysis of the sensus 
litteralis, seeking the spiritual meaning under the “rind” of history, the 
history both of external events and of thought. Each method has good 
results to show; but the former is peculiarly exposed to the dangers of 
subjectivism and arbitrary conclusions, not always avoided by its ex- 
ponents. The second, if less dramatic, is by its nature far more solid, and 
promises—in fact has already achieved—a remarkable advance in the 
Christian understanding of the Advent-time of divine revelation. And it 
is this method that Thémes bibliques follows, with notable success. 

After a first chapter, which is something of an hors d’oeuvre, on the 
themes of the exodus and sojourn in the desert, the author devotes two 
chapters to “le vocabulaire de base,” i.e., the various words in Hebrew or 
in Greek, which convey the concepts of grace, justice, truth, and kindness. 
Grace, of course, is specifically a New Testament concept, and the word 
x4pis was adopted by the Christian community (or by St. Paul himself) 
to denote a new and unprecedented reality. The others have a long de- 
velopment to show in the evolution of the Israelite religious mentality, 
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and the author follows the history of such words as sedagah, ’emunah, 
hesedh, and their LXX equivalents, through the books of the prophets, 
the Psalter, and into the New Testament. The sapiential literature seems 
strangely neglected in this section, but perhaps it is true that the main 
line of development and enrichment of these concepts lay outside the scope 
of the sages. In any case, the careful analysis of passage after passage 
builds up a fascinating picture of the gradual unveiling of deeper spiritual 
truths, through successive divine spokesmen, and conversely a progressive 
purification and spiritualization of religion in, at least, the leading figures 
of the Old Testament. The author’s painstaking insistence on the contexts 
and original implications of his texts ensures that he does not—as it is 
so easy to do—read into the earlier ones more than they contain; and, 
equally, that he can demonstrate the advances made, over the centuries, 
particularly by the succession of writing prophets. It is perhaps a pity 
that he never clearly indicates his /erminus a quo—i.e., to what approximate 
period he would attribute the earliest texts. Do the descriptions of the 
piety of Abraham, for example, reflect the standards of the patriarchal 
age, or are they projections of the ideals of the early monarchy? Perhaps, 
in view of the present obscurity of the whole question of the dates of the 
documents, the author thought it wiser to ignore this question; one gathers 
only that his starting point is vaguely pre-eighth century—i.e., before Amos. 

Chapter IV similarly analyzes the development of the Hebrew vocabulary 
of sin, which, says the author, is “d’une richesse extraordinaire” (p. 94). 
It testifies to the keenness of the moral conscience of the race, and to their 
continual realization of the personality and infinite holiness of their God. 
Without any formal doctrine of an original sin transmitted by generation, 
the Genesis narratives and the writings of the prophets are at one in pic- 
turing a universal, inescapable sinfulness which infects all their race. And 
this consciousness, so revolting to conscience, is the source of the passion 
and desperation, if one may so call it, of the great prophets. Only in the 
New Testament is the problem brought to solution; and the Epistle to 
the Romans, as the author remarks (p. 127), sheds a flood of serene light 
on the dark problems that agonized Jeremias. 

Chapter V deals with the figure of Satan, and the concept of the after- 
world, and for the latter the wisdom writings are largely drawn upon. 
Chapter VI treats of some “thémes d’espérance”—life, inheritance of the 
land, the vineyard of Yahweh. Finally, chapter VII deals with the abundant 
material concerning the Breath of Yahweh, and the related terms ruah, 
neshamah, nephesh, and some others. This is the longest chapter, and ex- 
tremely well developed; the building up of the preparation, doctrinal and 
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psychological, for the New Testament revelation of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit is exposed with exactness and moderation, neither under- 
valuing the profundity of the Israelite doctrine on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, obscuring the true novelty of its transformation in Christianity. 
As the author himself calls the work “fragmentaire” (p. 7), it would 
hardly be fair to complain of omissions. However, the reader would have 
been helped, in his grasp of the historical process of revelation, if there 
had been added a final chapter of synthesis, rounding off the book by stress- 
ing the parallelisms of the developments which have been followed one by 
one. But it is to be hoped that Fr. Guillet will produce another volume on 
the same lines, dealing with other materials which he has here left un- 
touched; then the concluding synthesis will be more complete. As it is, the 
chapters are correlated by frequent cross-references; and the author has 
multiplied the usefulness of a good book by three excellent indices. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto R. A. F. MacKenzir, S. J. 


ORIGINES DE L’UNIVERS ET DE L’HOMME D’APRES LA BIBLE: Genése I-III. 
By Charles Hauret. 2nd ed. Paris: Gabalda & Co., 1950. Pp. 257. 

Despite a renewed interest in the origins of man and the appearance of 
many commentaries on the first three chapters of Genesis, there has been a 
noticeable lack of works suited to the need of an educated Catholic laity 
disturbed by the impressive popularized writings of secular scientists and 
their polite disdain for traditional theological truths. Because the ordinary 
educated Catholic often cannot utilize well the commentaries of specialists, 
he looks to others to adapt these learned findings to his capacity. 

Cognizant of the preoccupations of the educated laity in his own country, 
Charles Hauret, professor at the Grand Séminaire de Lucon, France, has 
made a valuable contribution towards the relief of a long-standing need. The 
chapters of his book were presented originally as a series of lectures in a 
cours supérieur de religion and their popularity in book form has created a 
demand for this second edition. 

Hauret takes up the questions concerned with the creation of the world, 
the creation of man, monogenism and polygenism, the site and makeup of 
the Garden of Eden, the temptation and the enmity between the devil and 
the woman. Interestingly and concisely all the notable opinions on these 
problems are presented, and with the teacher’s instinct for clearness the 
author steers a careful course between the fundamental truths of faith to be 
defended rigorously and the points which according to the directives of the 
Church are still open to debate. In all these matters the specialist will meet 
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nothing new but he will find here a fresh and clear presentation of the state 
of modern research into the problems connected with the first three chapters 
of Genesis. 

The author favors and defends an historical-idealistic interpretation of 
these three chapters where the hagiographer in accordance with his rudi- 
mentary knowledge of science and under the guise and symbols of folklore 
and popular legend presents the fundamental truths connected with man’s 
origins in a manner intelligible to the people of that era. The fact is empha- 
sized that these chapters are not intended to be part of a textbook on science. 
Hence to endeavor to find here apparent contradictions between Scripture 
and modern science, to go questing in Genesis for definitive answers on 
astronomy, botany, and the evolution of man’s body, is merely to create a 
series of pseudo-problems. The ancient hagiographer was not intent on the 
problems of modern science, but he aimed solely to teach men the tran- 
scendence of God, their utter dependence upon Him, their essential supe- 
riority to the lower animals, the felicitous state of Adam and Eve, the fact of 
sin, and the ultimate conquest of the devil. On other questions that are the 
concern of the modern scientist Genesis is quite neutral. 

In his book Hauret has included a valuable final chapter on pedagogical 
methods. One recognizes that in the past some catechetical procedures did 
not distinguish clearly between the essential and the accessory elements in 
these three chapters. As a result, children grew up with confused concepts 
and took for strict historical fact what was intended to be merely a symbol. 
Later in adult life, confronted with the objections of modern science, they 
were embarrassed and began to doubt about a number of other statements of 
the Bible. Now Catholic educators realize that the essential truths of these 
three chapters must be properly stressed and that there must be set pro- 
cedures for instruction in elementary grades, in study clubs, and in the pulpit, 
so that at all levels of education the teachings about the first three chapters 
of Genesis will be homogeneous and at no time will it be necessary to retract 
or refashion something learned at an early age. 

Among children successful efforts in this proper instruction have already 
been made by groups in Europe, notably by the Sceurs des écoles chrétiennes 
whose manual Histoire sainte, Ancien Testament (Desclée) has been given 
wide circulation. Hauret draws heavily on the work of these religious to 
exemplify fruitful methods of instruction in the elementary grades. For 
study-club groups he himself suggests subjects for discussion and offers 
helpful bibliographical material. 

Merely in passing it might be noted that on p. 245 the reference to the 
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Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius should be corrected to read “Praesup- 
ponendum” and not “Annotations, 22.” 

It is to be hoped that this book which appeared so promptly after the 
Encyclical Humani generis and which is generous in its references to this 
document may be the incentive to the composition of a similar work in 
English, for there is need among us of publications which give all a con- 
sciousness of true dogmatic progress and a sound perspective of the relation- 
ship between the unchanging truths of faith and the latest findings of 
science. 


Weston College Joun V. O’Connor, S.J. 


Tue Unity or Isatan. By Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 134. $2.25. 

Dr. Allis, who was already teaching at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1910, has lived through the full flowering of the liberal movement in 
Protestant theology, yet has remained throughout one of a forlorn minority 
of Evangelicals who have persistently refused to be influenced by it. Now 
that liberalism has all but collapsed, despite a current injection of Barthian 
neo-supernaturalism, and the way lies open to a saner viewpoint on Scrip- 
ture, nearly fifty years of patient endeavor may well be rewarded by serious 
attention on the part of students of Protestant theological schools who have 
been left in a bewildering chaos by the disintegration of a system in which 
they had been reared. 

In an earlier work, The Five Books of Moses (1943), the author had coura- 
geously and with considerable acumen championed the Mosaic authenticity 
of the Pentateuch. Now his pen is lifted vigorously in defense of the Isaianic 
authorship of the entire sixty-six chapters of the book of Isaias. Unlike the 
former work, however, the present slim volume is not an exegetical com- 
mentary, but rather a series of eight chapters bearing on the subjects of 
prophecy and of prophetic office; these two topics are examined in the light 
of the liberal tradition, and also from the angle of biblical usage and under- 
standing. Two sections, both from the second half of Isaias, are used as 
testing ground of the opposing viewpoints: the Cyrus prophecies of cc. 40-48, 
and the Servant prophecy of c. 53. 

The author’s contention is that the unity of the book of Isaias, unchal- 
lenged through twenty-five centuries, has been rejected by critical circles 
on philosophical grounds, not because any new evidence kas come to light 
to disprove the traditional view. A materialistic philosophy has brought 
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about a drastic revision in the idea of prophecy, and also in the amplitude of 
the prophetical office. The predictive element of prophecy in the past half. 
century has been played down, denied, or so watered out into a purely 
natural or fortuitous forecasting that the supernatural element in prophecy 
has disappeared. A collateral attack on the prophetic office, intended to 
give support to this eviscerated idea of prophecy, makes of the prophet a 
man bound completely by his own time and milieu. 

Once therefore the liberalist position on these two points is admitted, it 
becomes quite obvious, as the author points out time and again, that the 
Isaias of cc. 1-39, a contemporary of Ezechias, can not be the one to call 
Cyrus by name (since the latter is two centuries off in the future), while it 
would be even more absurd to suppose that he could portray the death of 
the Messias, an event seven centuries beyond his time. But just how to 
account for these two areas of the book of Isaias, once diversity of author- 
ship has been assumed, is a problem to which no single solution has ever 
gained unanimous support among the critics. 

In refuting the liberal viewpoints and restoring prophecy and the pro- 
phetical office to their proper fulness and supernatural character, Dr. Allis 
leans heavily on the Evangelicai tradition of a completely self-sufficient 
Bible; yet while we do not follow him as far as he goes on this point, he is 
certainly right in his main contention that the unity of Isaias is a philo- 
sophical rather than a truly biblical problem. As he shows by examples and 
by the inter-relationship of the two Testaments, there is no biblical reason 
assignable for the separation of the second half from the first half of the 
book from the angle of authorship. The Bible amply attests the presence of 
a supernatural charisma of prophecy which embraces not merely the past 
and the present, but also the future, even the very distant future. 

Aside from what the reviewer considers unnecessary repetitions (par- 
ticularly in view of the brevity of the work), the present volume is a thought- 
fully and scholarly written effort, easily readable, well-printed, modestly 
priced. 


Woodstock College Francis X. Perrce, S.J. 


THE BurpEN oF Ecypr. By John A. Wilson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xix + 332. $6.00. 

It is no easy matter to interpret, within the limits of one volume, the 
history of a land such as ancient Egypt, whose cultural life spans a period 
of three thousand years. This is the task which Professor Wilson, our fore- 
most American Egyptologist, has undertaken, and he has acquitted himself 
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with distinction. Though many problems are necessarily left unsolved and 
solutions are often admittedly subjective, this will long remain the best 
interpretative study of that fascinating segment of world history. The value 
judgments we pass on a culture so distant from us psychologically as well 
as chronologically will often be tentative but they deserve a hearing when 
made by one who knows at first hand the historical records of that people. 
A brilliant essay style, matching the intrinsic interest of the subject, adds 
immeasurably to the readability of the book. 

After an introduction which defines the purpose of the book and the tools 
at his disposal, Wilson briefly describes the geographic factors which have 
had some influence in shaping the destiny of Egypt. This description centers, 
of course, in the life-giving Nile without which Egypt would soon be an 
uninhabitable waste; but another environmental factor is the physical isola- 
tion of the country which, to some extent, sealed Egypt off from foreign 
influences. That this isolation is only relative is clear, for example, from the 
early and formative influence of Mesopotamia on Egyptian civilization. It 
is good to see the author retreating from a vulnerable position he held in an 
earlier work, when he proposed a geographical basis for the parallelism in 
Egyptian literature. Both the Mesopotamian and the Canaanite literatures 
are saturated with this parallelism which, in their case, cannot possibly be 
explained by their physical environment. 

After threading our way through the little-known prehistoric period, 
predynastic Egypt suddenly gives way to the historical period, and Egypt 
of the Two Lands, though still in its adolescence, confidently enters upon 
the scene. One of Wilson’s theses is that Egypt really became Egypt only 
with the Third Dynasty (ca. 2700 B.C.), even though the governing idea of 
divine kingship had already been worked out and accepted in the earliest 
dynasties. Once the early dynastic period of experimentation was over and 
the forms which best suited the expression of her genius had been found, 
Egypt, with unusual rapidity, emerged into a rich and harmoniously ordered 
life whose artistic and literary achievements, though often emulated, were 
never again equalled in subsequent ages. A sense of security, confidence, 
a genial tolerance which gave flexibility to what otherwise would have been 
but a rigid and static order—these are the characteristics of Egypt’s rich 
and creative youth whose symbol might well be its most typical achieve- 
ment, the massive pyramids of Gizeh. 

For almost two thousand years, and through two Dark Ages, Egyptian 
culture would be based on standards of artistic expression which had been 
formulated in the Pyramid Age. Perhaps the best condensation of the 
author’s viewpoint is found in a paragraph of the last chapter: “Ancient 
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Egypt had many spiritual triumphs at a very early stage in human history: 
the technical and intellectual successes of the early dynasties, a great nation 
built around the concept of a divine ruler, the faith which dared to deny 
death, the high value placed upon the individual, the victory over disillusion- 
ment in the First Intermediate Period, the conception of social justice for 
all men, a culture which was civilized in the full sense of the word, the 
organization of the first great empire, the belief in the sustaining power of 
a universal god, and the discovery—by some—of god’s forgiving mercy. 
All of these triumphs except the last belonged to the period of Egypt’s 
power, from 3000 to 1250 B.C.; not a single comparable achievement arose 
in Egypt’s long petrifaction after 1100 B.C. Indeed, throughout her history, 
she successively lost one high capacity after another; the process was not 
cumulative, so that she might add one spiritual or intellectual advance to 
another.” This is the tragedy of Egypt, her burden. 

From a theological viewpoint the Amarna Revolution offers considerable 
interest, even though much has still to be done in the study of Atonistic 
theology. Prof. Wilson would deny both that it was truly monotheistic and 
that it has been transmitted to us through the Hebrews. His own view is 
that the Aton was the personal god of the Pharaoh and inaccessible to the 
masses, while the god-king Akh-en-Aton, the source of national benefits, 
was worshiped as god by the people. Another reason for dissociating Atonism 
from Hebrew monotheism is the absence of ethical content in the former. 
As to Egypt’s cultural contribution to younger neighbors, Israel for example, 
Wilson firmly maintains that she gave, at most, literary models and artistic 
forms, emptied of that spirit which had been so effective in Egypt’s youth. 
Egypt had grown old and culturally impotent when these younger nations 
were prepared to receive; the great gifts had been lost, and a formalistic and 
repetitive old age had set in. 

There are many other stimulating points of view in this well-written 
book which is faultlessly printed and enriched with thirty-two illustrations. 
I have one minor observation. The numerous references, in Prof. Wilson’s 
translations, should not be to Erman’s Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
but to his own contributions in the more accessible Pritchard volume, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Mention of that collection leads me to raise a 
question. Now that Wilson has shown the way, may we expect a similar 
interpretative study on Mesopotamia? 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 
Curist AND Time. The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and 


History. By Oscar Cullmann. Trans. by F. V. Filson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. 253. $5.00. 
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A book from the scholarly and indefatigable Professor of New Testament 
and Early Christianity at the University of Basel is an event in scriptural 
studies. And the present writing lives up to the author’s reputation and 
helps to bring into focus a matter which concerns both the theologian and 
historian. 

Different attitudes toward redemption affect a person’s interpretation of 
the concept of time. For the Greeks time was conceived as a circle, the same 
things recurring again and again, so that redemption meant to be freed 
from time. For the Jew time was conceived as an upward sloping line in 
which redemption comes at the end of all. But for the Christ‘an there is a 
central point in time in which our redemption has been accomplished, the 
coming of Jesus Christ, so that all time is divided into two great periods— 
before Christ and after Christ. “Yet today scarcely anyone thinks of the 
fact that this division is not merely a convention resting upon Christian 
tradition, but actually presupposes fundamental assertions of New Testa- 
ment theology concerning time and history” (p. 19). Every event therefore 
has meaning as related to that central event, and in this consists the “‘offense” 
of the primitive Christian view for many an h‘storian and modern theo- 
logian. 

In working out his thesis Cullmann discusses the views of Barth and 
Brunner, and also those of Rudolph Bultmann, the famous Form Critic, 
and Martin Werner who defends a consistent eschatological position similar 
to Schweitzer’s. In the reading of the book one is struck by the author’s 
acquaintance with recent literature and his unusual freedom from precon- 
ceptions in treating controversial subjects. On more than one point he sides 
with Catholic scholars, and where he disagrees, the discussion shows need of 
further clarification and data. Thus the relation between time and eternity 
does not seem sufficiently treated to exclude the idea of Boethius’ definition. 
While the teaching of Our Lord and of St. Paul deals usua!ly with concrete 
situations and both of them indicate the principle of love of the neighbor, 
nevertheless it would appear that they inculcate some general ethical rules, 
and that there is not such a sharp cleavage between the New Testament and 
the Apostolic Fathers as Cullmann would suggest (pp. 225-30). 

Of special interest to Catholic readers will be his treatment of “Tu es 
Petrus.” He rejects papal claims on the ground that the foundation can be 
laid only once. There is no treatment of the argument that the foundation 
lasts as long as the Church, and Peter will not live forever, therefore he 
must have successors. On the other hand he has this to say: “The Reformers 
... endeavored to explain the saying as directed by Jesus to Peter, but 
their attempt to refer the words concerning the rock to the faith of Peter 
instead of to his person is not at all suggested by an unprejudiced exegesis; 
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it betrays all too much influence of the polemical tendency to rob the papacy 
of the possibility of supporting itself by this saying” (p. 173). 

Concerning the question of the relation between Scripture and tradition 
Cullmann seems to give Scripture a wider meaning than usual: “TI hold fast 
to the distinction between the A postolic period, which I include in the central 
event itself, and the period of the Church, which is to be subjected to control 
from that center. This distinction carries with it the subordination of 
tradition to Scripture. I hope that I may have an opportunity to discuss 
this point further with the Catholic theologians” (p. 16). 

The profound scholarship and very friendly tone manifested in treating 
disputed matters make us desire to see continued discussions between the 
author and Catholic representatives, which would surely be in accord with 
the wishes of Pope Pius XII in his directives concerning the ecumenical 
movement. Professor Filson is to be congratulated for his excellent transla- 
tion, and the Westminster Press has added another important item to their 
list of valuable scriptural books. 


Weston College Joun J. Coxtins, S.J. 

















TERTULLIAN: SEINE PERSONLICIKEIT UND SEIN SCHICKSAL. By Bernhard 
Nisters. Miinsterische Beitrige zur Theologie, XXV. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1950, Pp. 132. 8.50 DM. 

One need not be especially gifted with a feeling for the dramatic nor 
especially susceptible to sentiments of pity and fear in order to recognize 
the elements of tragedy in the career of Tertullian. He was a man of heroic 
stature in whom, according to the classic Aristotelian conception of the 
hero’s role, conflicting forces struggle for ascendance; his aspirations were 
lofty and his actions were all large-scale, yet he ends a figure of frustration 
in a catastrophe which suggests the blindness of Oedipus, the futile defiance 
of Prometheus, the bitterness and, in a sense, even the madness of King 
Lear. 

It has always been understood that the tragic course of Tertullian’s 
life was determined, to a great extent, by the defects of his own character; 
as a result, these defects have been carefully catalogued and their influence 
assessed by patrologists from St. Jerome to Bardenhewer and Cayré. The 
catalogue is familiar. Tertullian is described as a voluntarist, stern, rigid, 
and puritanical; he is an extremist, a fanatic, contentious, and intolerant; 
he is intellectually proud, and it is his pride which proves the fatal flaw and 
leads to his destruction. 

The picture of Tertullian’s character which emerges in the present 
volume is not essentially different from the one which has been tradi- 
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tionally accepted, although it is drawn with much more attention to detail 
than has ever been attempted heretofore. Dr. Nisters has set himself the 
difficult task of presenting a complete and consistent account of Tertul- 
lian’s personality, derived from an analysis of his writings and phrased in 
the language of modern psychology. He has divided his study into two 
parts. In the first he develops his analysis; in the second he sketches the 
evolution of Tertullian’s character at various periods of his life and shows 
the decisive influence of his personality in leading him from paganism 
through orthodox Catholicism to Montanism. The following paragraphs 
represent a brief synopsis of the author’s more important conclusions. 

Following Lersch, Dr. Nisters distinguishes two levels in personality, 
an endothymic substratum and a spiritual superstructure. To the former 
belong the more primitive, emotional characteristics of an individual, his 
affections, feelings, moods, passions, drives, impulses, and the like; the 
latter has to do with qualities of intellect and will. The former is more 
strongly influenced by heredity, the latter by education and environ- 
ment. 

The emotional side of Tertullian’s character remained conspicuous 
throughout his life. His works reveal the passionate polemicist; he always 
writes like an angry man. His purpose is to destroy his enemies. He hates 
them—their persons, not just their teaching—and he exults at the thought 
of their eternal damnation. Tertullian was predominantly a sthenic type, 
driven to aggression and excess by an unusually strong life-force; yet there 
were also asthenic components in his psychological structure which con- 
tributed to his belligerence. Chief among these were a feeling of insuf- 
ficiency and, more radical still, a marked hyperesthesia. Exaggeration of 
expression, anger, combativeness, fixed ideas, stubbornness, an almost patho- 
logical ego-urge, are explained as manifestations of overcompensation, 
resulting from a powerful subconscious resentment at, and protest against, 
the asthenic elements in his constitution. Dr. Nisters suggests that the 
key to a final solution of the problem of Tertullian’s troubled personality 
may be found right here, that is, in the inner turmoil, the conflicting im- 
pulses, the psychic scars caused by the clash of these two contradictory 
forces. This analysis is not without merit, and the reader who feels inclined 
to ridicule it as jargon may be helped to a more sympathetic understanding 
by reflecting that he jests at psychic scars who never felt a trauma. 

Tertullian’s greatness is in his intellectual, not his emotional, life. He 
had a quick and keen intelligence, which ranged widely through the fields 
of literature, history, medicine, theology, philosophy, and the law. His 
powers of concentration and attention were especially remarkable and he 
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had an unusually retentive memory. His will was strong and unbending, 
firmly attached to religious and ethical values, yet motivated more by the 
fear of God than by His love. Tertullian had an overwhelming sense of 
duty but he failed to comprehend the important difference between com- 
mands and counsels, between objective and subjective norms, between 
Christian morality and natural ethics. He had no healthy distrust of his 
own moral judgments; and emotional drives, particularly the will to pre- 
vail, eventually overcame rational considerations. The result of all this 
was his uncritical rigorism, defended at any cost and against any argument, 
including the clear, authoritative teaching of Scripture and the Church. 
The dominant force of his life, even his higher life of intellect and will, is 
his preoccupation with self, his [chhaftigkeit—a feeling for self and a striving 
for self which nothing must be permitted to frustrate or impede. Montanism 
itself could not completely claim him as its own; it is for him, he is not 
for it. 

Dr. Nisters concludes that Tertullian was not a psychopathic personality, 
in the strict sense of that much-abused term. It is true that there are schiz- 
oid features in his temperament and an appearance of paranoia in his 
self-centered, obstinate disputatiousness. It is also true that he was emo- 
tionally unstable, a non-conformist, maladjusted, in constant opposition 
to the world of reality. However, according to the widely accepted definition 
given by Schneiders, psychopathic personalities are those which “depart 
from the normal and in this departure cause themselves and the com- 
munity to suffer.”” Since the psychologist can undertake no more difficult 
task than a description of the normal man and since the idea of suffering 
is itself such a relative thing, it is presumptuous to speak of “psychopathic 
personalities” except in cases where “abnormality” and “suffering” would 
generally be recognized as extreme. This cannot be proved of Tertullian. 
He was a difficult character, but this does not mean he was diseased. 

Throughout the book Dr. Nisters develops his subject according to a 
simple and uniform plan. He discusses briefly a particular personality trait 
as it is described by modern characterologists; then, on the principle that 
“the style is the man,” he quotes, with appropriate comment, pertinent 
passages from the works of Tertullian to show that this trait is found in his 
personality. Quite frequently the method is productive of new insights, 
especially into the root causes of the many inconsistencies in Tertullian’s 
life and writings. The author is a careful workman. His manner is detached 
and precise; perhaps this is why one reads the book with interest but with- 
out delight—and with an interest which is analogous to that of a medical 
student attending an autopsy. It is difficult not to feel, at times, that there 
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is something ungenerous, almost indecent, in exposing so great a man to 
the indignity of dissection in a psychological laboratory. The tragic is lost 
in the clinical, and sympathy dissolves, not into tears, but into curiosity. 
This is not intended as an unfavorable criticism of the book. It is a reaction 
of sentiment, scientifically indefensible—and yet the feeling is there. The 
first great genius of the West to give himself to Christ, a man who fought 
all his life with all his strength for the truth as he saw it, seems to deserve 
something better than this. 

On a more strictly objective level, exception must be taken to a number 
of assertions in the book which can not be proved. Thus, for example, there 
is no conclusive evidence to show that Tertullian’s marriage was childless 
(p. 50); nor can we be certain that his father was a stern, hard man (p. 115). 
Army officers are not necessarily tyrannical parents, and even if it were 
true that Tertullian was kept under strict discipline when he was a boy, 
this would not explain his severity as a man. Adult rigorism is more often 
the result of early dissipation that it is the result of early repression. The 
question of his priesthood is not definitely settled, and no valid argument 
can be constructed on the supposition that he was never chosen for this 
office (p. 124). The texts adduced to prove that he suffered from headaches 
and chronic bodily weakness are particularly inconclusive (pp. 30-31). 
Certainly we would be rash to suppose that he was lacking in strength and 
vigor because he refused to bathe in the early morning (A pol., 42, 4). Dr. 
Nisters’ suggestion that Tertullian was thin and haggard in appearance 
(p. 58) derives principally from his acceptance of Kretschmer’s theory that 
persons with schizoid temperaments tend to be leptosomic rather than 
pyknic in bodily build. This is an interesting, but no more than a plausible, 
conjecture. Finally, in the second section of his book, where the author 
traces the various influences which operated in the hardening of Tertullian’s 
character and which help to explain his lapse into Montanism, it would 
have been well to discuss the ideal of éyxpareca which he learned from the 
Stoic philosophy, and also St. Jerome’s statement that it was the attitude 
of the Roman clergy which occasioned his defection from the Church. 


West Baden College Wiu1aM LeESat, S. J. 


EssAI SUR SAINT JEROME. By Dom Paul Antin, O.S.B. Paris: Letouzey 
et Ané, 1951. Pp. 267. 

Aptly cast in the literary genre of the essay, this sympathetic and highly 
polished delineation of the life and labors of St. Jerome brings a noteworthy 
addition to the patristic literature on the Church’s “Most Great Doctor” 
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or “Greatest Doctor of all” (p. 146), which will be a source of delight to all 
theologians who yearn for “flesh-and-blood” acquaintance with the early 
witnesses of the Christian faith as stimulating background for their theo- 
logical studies. 

The author, a Benedictine monk of the Pontifical Abbey of St. Jerome 
at Rome, who has collaborated on at least five volumes of the critical edition 
of the Vulgate Bible, and who has published several articles on particular 
aspects of St. Jerome’s highly varied character, offers a carefully meditated 
and personalized biography in twenty-two brief chapters (from Aleph to 
Taw), replete with admirable footnotes, an appendix containing a French 
rendition of three sermons of St. Jerome connected with the mystery of the 
Nativity, an excellent yet still selective bibliography, and two very helpful 
maps. 

Half of the book depicts the native of obscure Stridon (was he a Pannon- 
ian? a Dalmatian? Dom Antin opts for “simplement italien,” [p. 8] ) as 
truly a citizen of the world who united the best of the Greco-Roman culture 
with the Hebrew tradition and placed both at the service of the Church in 
his own person. The Silz im Leben is properly and admirably achieved 
throughout, because of the author’s sure estimate of the influences in pagan 
and Christian society to which St. Jerome reacted in his own spectacular 
way. The dream of St. Jerome (chapter VI) is handled with particular finesse. 

The remaining eleven chapters comprise a series of vignettes of St. Jerome 
as monk and spiritual director, scholar and polemicist, but always a soul 
aflame with the love of Christ, whose message he sought to teach the world 
anew, with the ardor of one who had imbibed it at its sources—the original 
texts of the Scriptures and the Church’s tradition as emanating from Rome, 
—and who entered thereby into intimate union with his beloved Master 
in the spiritual life. 

Dom Antin notes in his bibliography that the works of Cavallera (1922) 
and Gruetzmacher (1901-08) are still fundamental for an appreciation of 
St. Jerome, but does not hesitate to disagree with Cavallera on his “short 
chronology” of the saint’s life (347-419) by preferring, on the basis of a 
personal assessment of the evidence, a date previous to 347 for his birth 
(p. 10) and the traditional 420 for his demise (p. 106); or to find Gruetz- 
macher unduly severe in interpreting the rhetorical allusions of St. Jerome 
to his moral probity before and after his conversion (pp. 34 and 84). 

The author, though he places St. Jerome’s ascetic writings among the 
classics of that genre and cites many gems of his spiritual wisdom (“Victory 
consists in simply not yielding to the adversary under his heavy blows”; 
flee the world, “there is no security in sleeping near a serpent”), rightly 
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asserts that it was through his work on the Vulgate that he left his mark on 
the world and in the Church. His chapters XV and XVI are an appreciation 
rather than a source of new light on the guiding principles of St. Jerome’s 
work. He considers that Jerome’s specialities lie in philology, exegesis, and 
positive science. Those who have little taste for allegory will read Jerome 
with difficulty; without neglecting historical exegesis, he showed a marked 
preference for spiritual interpretation. St. Jerome’s work resembles a mosaic, 
rarely does he give us a synthesis of ideas; we should be grateful when he 
does so, as the literary spirit of the time was against it. His style is often 
psychological and rhetorical. 

This biographer notes that Jerome reported the current doubts on the 
deutero-canonical books “without wincing,” and invokes the principle that 
the opinion of a particular doctor cannot prevail against the force of tradi- 
tion (p. 147). One wishes that the learned Benedictine had observed whether 
St. Jerome reported and approved the current doubts (cf. suggestion of 
Tricot, Initiation biblique, p. 57: “ou simplement rapportées par souci 
d’information”), as indeed he later suggests, regarding Jerome’s early use 
of Origen’s works: “Mais, aprés tout, citer n’était pas approuver”’ (p. 165). 

The character portrayal of St. Jerome is admirably controlled by refer- 
ences to the self-revelations in his writings, yet enhanced by the author’s 
own keen analyses and urbane observations, to the point that the climactic 
chapter XXI, “The Heart of Jerome,” could well become a model for 
hagiographers who aspire to convey the compelling attractiveness of the 
Saint in better than conventional lines. There we read how, in the eyes of 
the pagan world, Jerome became a “‘déclassé’”’ when he chose to become a 
monk; but, impelled by the love of Christ, he achieved a profound solidarity 
with the entire Christian people. Grace utilized nature and perfected it only 
gradually. He warred like a raging beast of prey, with the harshness of a 
Tertullian, yet he had a delicate sensibility that led him to understand the 
spiritual needs of women and to excel as their counselor. He was a satirist, 
nervous, tense, often doing in his polemics what he censured in others, yet 
he was patient and had a capacity to please. His was a lively and intuitive 
spirit, rather not given to deep thinking; he dealt with personalities more 
than ideas. Grappling in his polemics, he also strove earnestly in his spiritual 
and intellectual life, ever the youthful tilter in matters of faith. Doctor of 
the Church’s Tradition, Defender of Roman Orthodoxy, Oracle for the 
West, was this “terrible Growler of Bethlehem”! Yet this strong personality, 
which “strove to be humble,” effaced itself in the work of Bible translation 
and commentary in order to make the word of God emerge; this burning 
soul served the Church in a role where his contrasting qualities showed only 
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in a few volcanic prefaces. For St. Jerome, the Bible was another aspect of 
Christ, another form of the Eucharist; he allowed his spirit to be expro- 
priated by it. 

The author’s final chapter sketches in chiaroscuro the posthumous his- 
tory of the Saint in matters that are not without interest, and ably sums up 
his book in the last sentence: “‘As long as there will be searchers tor- 
mented with zeal for truth, ascetics conquered by a divine ideal, sinners 
anxious to reach perfection by active repentance, St. Jerome will be their 
Leader.” This book needs no recommendation; it recommends itself. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. Francis S. ROSSITER 


SERMONES SELECTI DUODEVIGINTI. By St. Augustine. Edited by D. C. 
Lambot, O.S.B. Stromata patristica et mediaevalia, I. Utrecht—Brussels: 
Spectrum, 1950. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

As the heading indicates, this is the first fascicle of a new series of critical 
editions of patristic and mediaeval texts. The general editors of the Stromata 
are Christine Mohrmann of the Universities of Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and Father Johannes Quasten of the Catholic University of America. This 
volume is printed in Holland, but American readers may obtain copies 
through the Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 

In his praefatio, Dom Lambot gives a brief survey of the editing and 
printing history of St. Augustine’s sermones. We know that the Bishop of 
Hippo preached almost every day, sometimes several times in one day, for 
more than thirty years. He was invited to talk wherever he went, and he 
was not slow to accept such offers. Most of these sermons were transcribed 
as they were being delivered. There should be quite a large number of his 
sermons still extant in manuscript form. Early collections were circulated 
in most parts of Latin Christendom, but they were incomplete, inaccurate, 
and mixed with the sermons of other preachers. The first printers of Augus- 
tine’s works published some of these collections directly from the manuscripts, 
with little or no attempt at correction of the text. In the very good seven- 
teenth-century edition by the Benedictines of St. Maur, more than seven 
hundred sermons were printed, and usually several good manuscripts were 
compared to provide a reliable reading. Only half of the sermons in the 
Maurist edition are known to be authentic. The past three and a half 
centuries have seen the publication of about seven hundred more sermons 
under the name of Augustine. In 1930, Dom G. Morin reviewed these later 
discoveries and selected one hundred and thirty-eight as authentic. These 
he published in a corrected text, in the first volume of the Miscellanea 
agostiniana, printed in Rome. 
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Hardly any critical work has been done on the sermons originally pub- 
lished by the Maurists. The present collection by Dom Lambot is a first 
effort in this direction. He selected eighteen sermons of intrinsic interest 
and revised the text in accord with modern methods of criticism. It is not 
possible for this reviewer to check his handling of the manuscripts. However, 
it is evident that Dom Lambot is a careful and well-informed scholar. 
Comparing his texts with the Maurist edition, we find that some sermons 
(e.g., Serm. CI, pp. 44-53) differ frequently from the older printing; others 
(see Serm. CIV, pp. 54-60) are practically identical with the Maurist text. 
In the latter case, the only manuscript now available is the one used by 
the Maurists. They did an accurate job with what they had. 

These eighteen examples of Augustine’s ability as a preacher illustrate 
very well his several styles of speaking. Obviously Dom Lambot’s collection 
can be used to advantage in classes on patristic Latin. But it might also be 
helpful in the training of modern preachers, for we have here some of the 
finest illustrations of the eloquence of one of the greatest and most effective 
speakers in the whole history of the Catholic Church. The Latin is often 
very simple and straightforward, well within the grasp of an average semi- 
narian. Two sermons included are the famous autobiographical ones (355 
and 356; Dom Lambot has retained the numbering of the Maurist edition), 
preached on the occasion of the death of one of Augustine’s priests, Janu- 
arius. The man had left an embarrassingly large amount of personal property 
and Augustine felt called upon to defend his position on clerical poverty. 
Many facts about Augustine’s early career in the Church derive from these 
two sermons. 

Dom Lambot’s edition is well printed. Each sermon is introduced by a 
brief note giving the time and place of delivery. The textual apparatus does 
not record all variants but only the more significant. There is no index but 
the short bibliography is well selected. Mention could have been made of 
Dr. Deferrari’s studies in the American Journal of Philology (1929). Father 
Hugh Pope’s chapter, “Augustine the Preacher” (Augustine of Hippo 
[London: Sands and Co., Ltd., 1937], pp. 139-94), is neglected but it is one 
of the best things in English. Moreover, there are several quite scholarly 
works by Anglican authors (Baker and Bickersteth, Ashley, and Sparrow- 
Simpson) which are ignored. On the whole, this first fascicle sets a high 
standard of excellence for this new and welcome series. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


THEOLOGIA DOGMATICA. Vol. I: DE DEO UNO ET TRINO. By Joseph Mors, 
S.J. 2nd ed. Buenos Aires: Editorial Guadalupe, 1950. Pp. 346. 
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In 1940 Father Mors published the first volume of his Imstitutiones 
theologicae dogmaticae, dealing with De Deo uno et trino. Now, ten years 
later, in the second edition, we have practically a new book. It is a volume 
that will appeal particularly to students in our ecclesiastical seminaries, 
In fact, according to the author, that is its prime objective. But teachers 
too will want the present work as a satisfying secondary source for them- 
selves and their pupils. Exactness and orderliness in the presentation of the 
matter stand out from beginning to end. The outline is that which is now 
traditional in the treatise, De Deo uno et trino. In the various sections, each 
thesis is explained under these headings: (1) Status questionis, (2) Termini, 
(3) Adversarii, (4) Qualificatio, (5) Argumenta, (6) Ad difficultates. 

In each of these divisions again, the same exactness and orderliness is 
noted. For example, each and every term in the wording of the thesis is 
accurately defined. If called for, these definitions include precise divisions 
and subdivisions. The proofs are stated in strict Scholastic form, first from 
the documents of the Church, then from Holy Writ, followed by the ex- 
planations of the Fathers, and concluded with the argument ex ratione 
theologica. Complete exegesis of the principal Scripture proofs is given; the 
Fathers are quoted verbatim, not simply referred to in Rouet de Journel; 
the staple objections are presented and answered in syllogistic fashion, etc. 

All this, of course, might make the volume appear very commonplace to 
the more mature student and to the professor. But several features offset 
this impression. There are for example very useful motae and scholia in- 
serted here and there, which summarize quite neatly what other authors 
have per longum et latum. Such is the compendious scholion (n. 21) on atheism 
as compared with the same treatment, e.g., in Descoqs. Father Mors too 
has a happy faculty of presenting little summaries at times that clarify and 
point his longer explanations, e.g., regarding the light of glory (p. 59), and 
the desire of seeing God (p. 62). 

Corollaria practica, reminiscent of Hurter, are subjoined to the major 
theses. In the section on the attributes of God, one is happy to note there 
are quotations from the celebrated Perfectiones Dei of Lessius. In fact one 
will find here many of the finer things of standard authors both old and more 
recent, such as Kleutgen, Pesch, Lennerz, and Galtier. 

The book, however, is not a mere compilation, valuable as that would 
be. The author, in the course of a quarter of a century as Professor of 
Theology in the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Saé Leopold, 
Brazil, has evidently analyzed and digested most of what has been written 
on his subject matter, and after wholehearted agreement or honest disagree- 
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ment, succeeded in presenting the point in question in accurate, compact, 
satisfying, and, often enough, original form. 

References to St. Thomas are frequent, but the order of theses does not 
exactly follow the Summa, nor is the treatment in the general tone of neo- 
Thomistic attitudes and investigations. 

In the third part of the De Deo uno, after a splendid summary of the sub- 
jective perfection of God’s knowledge (nn. 154-160), and the traditional 
presentation of the objects of that knowledge, there is a fairly long treat- 
ment of the media of the divine cognition and the co-operation of God with 
the actions of creatures (n. 187 ff.), at the close of which the Molinistic 
position is defended by way of formal answer to objections proposed in exact 
quotation from modern Banesians (n. 203 ff.). 

One might question the emphasis placed on the disposition of matter in 
the treatise, De Deo trino. The whole presentation is rather brief (120 pages). 
And of this, a great deal of time is spent repeating, from other treatises it 
seems to us, what Sacred Scripture tells of the Son, and comparatively little 
of the Holy Spirit. Yet that is the precise point denied by adversaries in 
this treatise. Again only one comparatively short thesis finishes off the 
procession of the Son; the same for the Holy Spirit. The question of the 
precise constitution of the persons as relations is handled quite summarily 
as contrasted with the same matter, for example, in P. Lohn. 

We welcome the Conspectus bibliographicus that has been added, but 
cannot help noticing the omission of not a few names as well as of new 
editions. For a clear, methodical, traditional presentation of De Deo uno et 
trino which is at once more than a compendium and yet not exactly provoca- 
tive nor formidable, this book is just about ideal. 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


L’UNION DE GRACE. By Robert Morency, S.J. Studia Collegii Maximi, 
VIII. Montreal, Canada: Les Editions de l’Immaculée-Conception, 1950. 
Pp. 288. $3.00. 

Interest in the problem of the divine inhabitation and the union of grace 
continues unabated. Long ago St. Thomas dealt with the problem, but so 
extensively and so profoundly that ever since his commentators have been 
trying to fathom his full thought on the matter. Suarez and Vasquez, the 
Salmanticenses and John of St. Thomas, Froget and Terrien, Gardeil and 
Galtier, Retailleau and Chambat, all have made very fruitful efforts to 
determine the authentic thought of Aquinas. Recently Bourassa, Fitz- 
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gerald, and Triitsch have presented valuable dissertations at Woodstock, 
Mundelein, and the Gregorian respectively. Now the Immaculée of Montreal 
presents Father Morency’s study of the union of grace. 

Father Morency’s aim is to find and study the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
not that of his commentators or predecessors. For this purpose he has 
gathered together the relevant texts on habitual grace, subjected them to a 
careful analysis, and then drawn from them his synthesis. 

He has divided his work into four books. The first gives a short history 
of grace based on Rondet’s, and brief expositions of the nature of grace and 
of three fundamental theories of the union of grace. In the second book the 
union of grace is viewed from the side of God, in its relation to divine in- 
habitation, mission, dilection, and adoption. The third views the union from 
the side of the soul, and finds it fourfold: a union of passion, of assimilation, 
of finalization, and of operation. The fourth book presents the synthesis of 
the various elements of the union and the relations between them. Probably 
the most notable book is the third, wherein the four essential elements of 
the union of grace are developed. 

The union of passion refers to God’s efficient causality. Grace, as a privi- 
leged creature of God, is the term of a privileged divine operation. Hence 
the operative presence of God in the just is more intense than in all other 
creatures, and the union of passion of the just is superior to the union of 
every creature, except in the grace of union. 

The union of assimilation refers to God’s exemplary causality. Since an 
agent always produces a similitude of himself, and similitude founds a 
union of assimilation, grace as a similitude of the divine nature and persons 
founds a union of assimilation to the divine nature and persons. 

Where Chambat holds that union never consists in a similitude, Morency 
insists that for St. Thomas similitude constitutes a species of union, and 
that a creature is really united to the exemplary cause of which it possesses 
in itself the ontological or physical similitude, and by a real union of the 
physical order. 

But with Chambat Morency maintains that grace is a similitude of the 
divine persons only indirectly, in terms of “founded appropriation.” He 
believes “that St. Thomas has not gone beyond the perspective of appropria- 
tion,” but that, if Scripture and tradition one day oblige us to admit a direct 
union to the persons of the Trinity, such a conclusion would remain in perfect 
conformity with Thomist principles. 

The union of finalization refers to God’s final causality. As dependence 
founds the union of passion, so tendency founds the union of finalization. 
By this union of finalization God is in the soul by title of end. But since 
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grace is a privileged principle of finalization, ordaining the just to attain 
God by vision, so it establishes between the just and God a most intimate 
union of finalization, transcending every natural union of finalization. 

The union of operation refers to God’s objective or extrinsic formal 
causality, in virtue of which God becomes the act or the quasi-form of the 
soul. There is a real, if extrinsic or objective, information of the soul; a real 
and substantial, if objective, presence of God in the just by way of actua- 
tion; a very real actuation, not in the order of being but in the order of ac- 
tion; a very real union, not in the order of being but in the order of action. 
It is a union in the psychological order, involving not actual but habitual 
cognition and love of God, and habitual cognition not in the order of faith 
but in the order of vision, habitual cognition of the divine essence. 

This union of operation, Morency insists, is the specific constituent of 
the union of grace according to St. Thomas. For Aquinas the union of grace 
is a complex union, and essential to it is the union of passion, the union of 
assimilation, the union of finalization, and the union of operation, but only 
the union of operation formally characterizes and specifies this union. 

Here Morency bluntly differs from Chambat. For Chambat holds that 
the union of grace consists exclusively in the “union of passion” and the 
“union of assimilation”; he explains inhabitation solely in terms of God’s 
efficient and exemplary causality and thinks one would seriously mistake 
the thought of St. Thomas if he made knowledge and love essential to in- 
habitational presence. Why? Because, Morency says, he has not sufficiently 
noted the psychological character of habitual knowledge and love and hence 
has tried to reduce the union of grace to a purely ontological union, as if 
between purely ontological union and formal psychological union there were 
no place for an intermediate union of habitual cognition and love that is 
essentially though inchoatively in the psychological order. 

In the light of his synthetic study of the relevant texts Morency considers 
that it is beyond doubt that for St. Thomas the union of operation defines 
and formally characterizes the union of grace. In confirmation he adds six 
other arguments drawn from St. Thomas and points out that his conclusion 
agrees with the conclusions of Terrien, Stomskowski, and Bourassa. 

That all will agree that Father Morency has finally found the authentic 
thought of the Angelic Doctor on the union of grace is doubtful. He has 
made a valuable study of the problem and made a strong case for habitual 
cognition and love. But in the process the concepts of “cognition” and 
“habitual” have become very attenuated. Many may still wonder, with 
Galtier, why the proximate capacity to know and love an object should be 
called habitual cognition rather than potential. They may easily incline to 
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agree with Chambat that between a purely ontological union and a formal 
psychological union there is really no place for an intermediate union of the 
psychological order. And they may doubt very much that St. Thomas 
maintained such an intermediate union and made it the specific and formal 
constituent of the union of grace. 

But in any case Father Morency’s work with its valuable collection and 
analysis of the grace-texts of St. Thomas, its careful study of habitual 
cognition and love and of the four elements of the union of grace, and its 
solid insistence that extrinsic divine causality and pure appropriation deter- 
mine St. Thomas’ explanation of the divine inhabitation, should prove very 
useful to all those who are interested in this aspect of habitual grace. 





West Baden College E. J. Fortman, S.J. 


Dre EUCHARISTIE IN DER DARSTELLUNG DES JOHANNES Ecx. Ein Beitrag 
zur vortridentinischen Kontroverstheologie iiber das Messopfer. By E. 
Iserloh. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1950. Pp. xvi + 370. 

This dissertation, submitted to the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Miinster, chooses a major point of controversy between Luther and the 
defenders of the old faith, with Eck az their principal representative, to 
show how contemporary Catholic theology was unable to answer con- 
vincingly the difficulties raised by the innovators. 

After two introductory chapters, explaining the task and method of the 
work (I) and giving a general survey of the writings of Dr. Eck concerning 
the Holy Eucharist (II), the author discusses successively the following 
topics: Communion under two species (III), the Mass as a sacrifice (IV), 
Eck’s defense of the private Mass (V), his ideas concerning the participation 
of the faithful in the sacrifice of the Mass (VI), and the Holy Eucharist as 
Communion, including transubstantiation, real presence, conservation, and 
adoration (VII). There is no doubt that chapter four is by far the most 
important and most interesting section of the whole book. A detailed 
review, therefore, of this chapter would seem to convey a rather good idea 
of the book as a whole. 

Introducing this particular topic, Iserloh shows that it was to Eck, as 
well as to Luther, a fundamental point of difference; Eck, indeed, realized, 
perhaps first amongst Catholics, that the Mass as a sacrifice was much more 
than just one point of discussion. As it was to him and to all Catholics part 
and parcel of Catholic life and doctrine, never attacked at any time before, 
so it was to the reformer the “tertia captivitas ...longe impiissimus ille 
abusus quo factum est, ut fere nihil sit hodie in ecclesia receptius ac magis 
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persuasum, quam missam esse opus bonum et sacrificium.” Against such 
insidious attacks, Eck intends, first of all, to prove that the sacrifice of the 
Mass is foretold by the prophets, instituted by Christ, handed down by the 
apostles, and accepted by the Church. To do so, he quotes Scripture ex- 
tensively, referring exegetically to the Fathers, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
Nicolaus de Lyra, the glossa ordinaria, and the glossa interlinearis. He proves 
himself also familiar with writings of the humanists, and refers to them in 
philological problems, and quotes rabbinical interpretations of Old Testa- 
ment texts as confirmations. In the argument from tradition, Eck, first of 
all, has to defend this very argument against its rejection by Luther. Among 
other things he cites Melanchthon as witness that Scripture alone will not 
suffice. Having thus established his position, he quotes very extensively 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and Ambrose, the early councils, and the decrees of the Popes. He 
presents an immense amount of material; but there is little more than adding 
text to text, there is little or no effort to evaluate his quotations, beyond 
showing that they consider the Mass a sacrifice. And this, in Iserloh’s 
opinion, is the reason why Eck’s work, in spite of the immense amount of 
material it uncovered, bore little fruit on his theology. Eck was no theologian 
of rank. And this also explains the difficulty encountered if one looks for a 
satisfactory answer to the question as to what Eck’s ideas were concerning 
the Mass as a sacrifice, how he conceived it. There is in his writings nothing 
approaching a theory of the sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass is to him 
“memoria,” “recordatio,” “repraesentatio,” and “reiteratio” of the passion 
of Christ. The terms “memoria” and “recordatio” would seem to refer 
always and exclusively to subjective acts of the faithful or of the Church; 
“repraesentatio,” however, is considered an “expressior modus significandi,” 
without giving any indication wherein, according to him, this “expressior 
modus significandi” consists. Nowhere does he in this context refer to the 
separation of the two species as the “signum sacrificii’”’; he does not even 
sufficiently distinguish between this sacramental sign and what must be 
considered as mere ceremonies. He has no clear idea concerning the offerer 
of the sacrifice, speaks of Christ as of the “magister offerendi,”’ but does not 
seem to know Him as truly principal offerer. The priests act as “ministri 
Christianae ecclesiae, non excluso vero offerendi magistro, Jhesu Christo”; 
and the act of oblation is distinguished from the act of consecration, and is 
contained in the three prayers following consecration. Thus, there is identity 
between the sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice on the Cross only because 
it is the same victim. But, since both the act of oblation and the offering 
priest are different, the value of the Mass is far below that of Christ’s own 
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sacrifice on the Cross, whose effects it renders present and communicates 
to us. 

This lack of deeper understanding of the true nature of the Mass, of 
Christ as principal offerer, of the essential identity of the internal act of 
oblation with that on the Cross was, in the last analysis, the reason why 
Eck could not answer his Protestant adversaries who harped upon the unicity 
of the sacrifice of Christ, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Iserloh 
blames it on Eck’s nominalistic attitude, his deficient theological power and 
interest, and on his lack of familiarity with the best of Scholastic tradition. 
He may quote Thomas off and on, as he quotes so many others, but he has 
never assimilated the ideas of the prince of Scholastics. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


RoMAN RULE IN AsIA Minor. By David Magie. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Vol. I: Text. Pp. xxi + 723. Vol. IT: 
Notes. Pp. 936. $20.00. 

“And to the angel of the church at Pergamum write: Thus says he who 
has the sharp two-edged sword: I know where thou dwellest, where the 
throne of Satan is.” Thus did St. John write from the Isle of Patmos to the 
city which, in 133 B.C., had named the Roman people heir to all its pos- 
sessions. With this bequest of Attalus III, the last king of Pergamum, Prof. 
David Magie begins his remarkable historical study of Roman expansion 
in the rich but turbulent lands of Asia Minor. A work of this magnitude 
could have been written only after many years of preparation; the author, 
who is now professor emeritus in the department of classics in Princeton, 
tells us that it was planned in his youth, begun in middle life, and completed 
in his old age. Few men have made so substantial a contribution to classical 
scholarship, though that is by no means the only field enriched by this 
comprehensive study. Only at his own risk can the biblical student or those 
interested in Christian origins neglect this exhaustive investigation of a 
most critical period in world history, the diffusion and decline of Roman 
power in the East. 

The difficulties of composing a work on so vast a scale would have deterred 
a man of lesser energy and determination. As Dr. Magie reminds us, the 
literary sources for the period are neither abundant nor utilizable except 
after careful sifting. And the inscriptions, which furnish the most reliable 
information, still remain, pending the completed collection of the Tituli 
Asiae Minoris, dispersed through countless volumes. But no science, whether 
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it be epigraphy, papyrology, archaeology, geography, or numismatics, has 
been overlooked if it could cast some light on the period. The result is that 
the second volume is the only comprehensive summary we have of existing 
(and past) scholarship on Asia Minor in the Roman period. 

In taking over the Province of Asia, the first of its six provinces in Asia 
Minor, Rome came to a land permeated with the Hellenic tradition. All 
along the western coast, from the Propontis to Rhodes, wealthy and power- 
ful Greek cities had long existed. On this shoreline one could see three of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world. Blessed with excellent harbors at the 
mouths of rivers, and good highways leading along fertile valleys to the 
rich interior, populated by an intelligent and industrious people, the Province 
of Asia was easily the most valuable Rome had yet acquired in its imperial 
organization. For the sake of historical perspective the author takes us back 
about a century to examine the preliminary steps leading to the march of 
Rome’s legions across the Hellespont. 

It was as the protector of the freedom of Greek cities that Rome first 
entered on the scene in Asia. First, against Philip V of Macedon at the turn 
of the second century, and then against Antiochus III who in 197 had em- 
barked on a campaign to restore the Seleucid power in western Asia Minor. 
Whether Rome’s initial step into Asia as the protector of Greek cities 
resulted in a certain degree of paternalism which weakened the character- 
istically independent spirit of the Greek is a question which may never be 
answered. But Dr. Magie tells us that “as far as our knowledge extends, 
during the period that elapsed between the battle of Magnesia (which broke 
the Seleucid power) and the formation of the Province, Rome was not 
guilty of any act of aggression toward the cities nor, with the exception of 
her harsh treatment of Rhodes, did she make any misuse of her power. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to believe that a general peace was 
established in Asia and the welfare of the individual communities promoted.” 

But the people were soon to learn that the advent of Rome was not an 
unmixed blessing. Though they had suffered much in the past through bad 
government, the ruler was at least one of their own race, who spoke their 
language and understood their customs. Now a new governor arrived each 
spring from across the sea and with him came public officials to lay new 
tax burdens on an economy already strained by ruinous wars. They were 
also soon to find themselves enmeshed in all the long and disastrous wars 
which coincided with Roman rule in that area. Chief of these was the war 
with Mithridates who terrorized the eastern provinces of Rome for twenty- 
five years, and whose history is told in four brilliant chapters by the author. 
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For an account of the propaganda against Roman avarice and its influence 
in these wars, see now Eva M. Sanford in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
TX (1950), 28-36. 

Despite the tremendous losses in men and wealth suffered during the 
wars of the first century before Christ, by the time of Pompey, and because 
of his energetic campaigns in the East, Rome had added Pontus, Cilicia, and 
Syria to its possessions in the East, while native kings in vassalage to Rome 
had been enthroned in the more remote regions. Magie sums it up well in 
these words: “Not since the days of the Scipios had a Roman general con- 
tributed so greatly to the extension of the far-flung Empire, exacting the 
toll of blood and suffering which the glory won for Rome by a policy of 
imperialism demanded from enemy and citizen alike.” 

The narrative moves rapidly through the period of Civil Wars which 
ended with the death of the Republic and the proclamation of the Principate 
in January, 27 B.C. This historic act brought with it important changes in 
the administration of the provinces, and chapter 19, “The Galatian Prov- 
ince,” gives us a valuable case history of typical Augustan procedure in the 
formation and Romanization of new domains. There is little need to dwell 
on the unworthy successors of Augustus or on the prosperous period of the 
Flavians. Suffice it to say that under the latter western Asia saw a wide- 
spread development of its natural resources and a level of prosperity never 
before attained in its long history. The costly and, in the long run, futile 
military victories of Trajan added little to Rome’s glory in the East; at his 
death he was followed by the most worthy successor of Augustus, Hadrian, 
whose reign is remembered for his unification of the far-flung Empire. Yet 
he could not see that this policy of equalization would ultimately contribute 
to the dissolution of that Empire. With the period of the Antonines conflicts 
begin to break out on the periphery of the Empire, a sombre warning of the 
collapse which was to follow. The political power of the army, always a 
threat under imperial rule, becomes dominant, and woe to the emperor who 
had incurred the hatred of his soldiers. In the latter part of the third century 
decay and anarchy had set in and the heavy hand of bureaucracy was al- 
ready stifling what little remained of the Augustan concept of empire as a 
commonwealth of self-governing cities. On this dark note the story of Rome 
in the provinces of Asia Minor comes to a close, masterfully presented by a 
scholar who has no thesis to prove but a complex situation to describe with 
all the resources which modern scholarship has put at his disposal. 

I am only too well aware that this little summary has scarcely done justice 
to Magie’s achievement. The second volume presents a complete and 
critical documentation for the scholar who wishes to pursue individual 
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points further. Both large volumes are beautifully printed and strongly 
bound, in keeping with the high technical standards which the Princeton 
University Press has set. Mistakes are exceedingly rare. I call the attention 
of the printers to the few I noticed. Gaius is called the great-grandson of 
Augustus (I, 491), but later his grandson (I, 497 and 609). Either Livy or 
Magie has erred in writing “ea oppida quae Jiberae fuissent” (II, 950, n. 
60); Bickerman’s name is misspelled (II, 972, n. 3, and passim). 

On the basis of my own experience in reading the volumes I would suggest 
that the index be printed at the end of the first volume (or perhaps at the 
end of each volume as is the custom among some publishers), and that the 
list of abbreviations be printed at the beginning of the second volume where 
it is more frequently used. These are minor points in a magnificent work 
which is a lasting tribute to Dr. Magie’s industry and competence. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Joun Knox’s History OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. Edited by 
William Croft Dickinson. 2 vols. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. cix + 374; 498. $15.00. 

With the possible exception of the Colloquy at Ratisbon in 1541, long 
accounts of which have been left us by its participants Melanchthon, Bucer, 
and Eck, no other religious event or chain of events in the Reformation 
epoch has received so complete a recounting from the persons involved as 
the “uproar for religion” in Scotland has found in this chronicle by John 
Knox. Unquestionably, his History takes high rank among the infrequent 
records of important periods penned by their principal actors. 

Born about 1514 in the Scottish Lowlands, Knox was a priest by 1540 
and five years later had cast his lot with the Protestant George Wishart. 
He was captured by the French at the siege of St. Andrews after Cardinal 
Beaton’s assassination and was sent to the galleys. By 1549 he was again 
at liberty and in England, later in Frankfurt, and, subsequent to a flying 
visit to Scotland, in Calvin’s Geneva with his first wife Marjory Bowes 
whom he married in the spring of 1556. On May 2, 1559, he returned to 
Scotland at the invitation of the Protestant lords who had signed the 
“Common Band” in Dec., 1557. There it was that he labored until his 
death (Nov. 24, 1572) in the establishment of the Protestant Kirk. 

His History is the “rehearsal... of such personages as God has made 
instruments of his glory” in the fashioning of that Kirk (I, 6). It is also 
the story of the undoing of the Old Faith wherein, apparently, God saw no 
further purpose. In its present form, the work consists of five books. Book 
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II, which describes Scottish happenings from late 1558 to Nov., 1559, was the 
first section undertaken by Knox, and seems to have been completed before 
the end of 1559, though it would be touched again seven years later. Book 
III, covering the period between Nov., 1559, and Aug., 1561, underwent 
considerable revision in 1566, so that it is difficult to tell any longer when 
it was originally put together. Apparently, it was in the spring of 1566, 
while he was in retreat in the west of Scotland, that Knox fashioned Book 
I, which gives the pre-history of Scotch Protestantism commencing with 
1422, revised his two earlier books, and penned a preface (I, 5-6) which 
makes it appear that he regarded his production as completed. However, 
within a month’s time he had taken up his pen again. No doubt, much of 
Book IV, carrying the chronicle from Aug., 1561 to June, 1564, was finished 
before 1566 was done, yet marginal notes indicate that it was still being 
edited as late as Dec., 1571. Knox himself, however, got no farther. Our 
present Book V, which continues the story from July, 1564, to Aug., 1567, 
sees the light for the first time in David Buchanan’s 1644 edition of the 
History. Its materials may have been gathered by Knox, but the undis- 
tinguished style is not his own (I, xciii-xcv). 

Though printed forms of the work stretch all the way from that of Vautrol- 
lier in 1586-87 to the popular editions of Cuthbert Lennox, etc., in the 20th 
century, scholars thus far have been able to rely only upon the text which 
David Laing prepared for the Wodrow Society in 1846-48. Dr. Dickinson 
now uses the same manuscript as his erudite predecessor (the “Laing MS” 
in the Edinburgh University Library), and follows his transcript, though 
with some necessary corrections and with modernized spelling. The result 
is a particularly felicitous text which can be cited by all but philologists as 
a parallel to Laing. 

In technical make-up, this new edition is a joy. Its notes, like Laing’s, 
are restrained, yet adequate and always to the point. Ten documents (in- 
cluding the 1560 Confession of Faith and the 1561 Book of Discipline), which 
Laing let stay in the text of the History, have been printed by Dickinson 
in the appendices. Thereby the flow of the narrative has been aided consider- 
ably. There is a glossary and a helpful note on authorities. The Index of 
146 pages is the most exhaustive thing of its kind this reviewer has seen. 

A lengthy introduction (I, xv-cix) provides the necessary background 
for the understanding of the History and its author. Dr. Dickinson’s sym- 
pathies are with the Reformation, yet he has not lost his balance. He gives 
a sane analysis of the stages in the development of Knox’s philosophy of 
rebellion (I, xxxix-xliii). He is quite well aware that the movement for 
reform “could include those who had an eye to the wealth of a dying Church 
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and an interest in its death-bed property” (I, xxv). He recognizes that the 
freedom of conscience for which the Scotch Reformers fought “was to be 
liberty to believe only as the ministers themselves believed” (I, liii). And 
of Knox he remarks that on occasion there is in his appraisals “something 
more than the wrath of God; there is a narrow hate that diminishes the 
stature of the man and that chills us as we read”’ (I, Lxxiii). 

It is, indeed, true that Dr. Dickinson takes a somber view of the Pre- 
Reformation Scottish Church, yet even the most recent Catholic student to 
survey the scene can speak “des abus aussi scandaleux que dans toute 
autre partie de la Chrétienté” (P. Janelle, in E. de Moreau, P. Jourda, and 
P. Janelle, La crise religieuse du XVIe siécle [Fliche-Martin, Histoire de 
VEglise, XV1; Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1950], p. 425). However, there was, too, 
a brighter side, and to this Dr. Dickinson pays too little heed. Two recent 
studies which have stressed this aspect—W. E. Brown, “The Reformation 
in Scotland,” in Edward Eyre, European Civilization (Oxford University 
Press, 1936), IV, 489-560, and W. Stanford Reid, “The Scottish Counter- 
Reformation before 1560,” Church History, XIV (1945), 104-25—have not 
been used at all in his volumes. 

A remark here and there in the introduction will not stand up under 
scrutiny. When Dr. Dickinson suggests that in the medieval Church “men 
might be denied all access to the Word, but men must still believe in the 
efficacy of the saints, their relics and their miracles” (I, xx), he has fallen 
prey to propaganda. Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), would have shown him that the 
Scriptures were anything but a closed book to the monks and schoolmen 
of the period, while a reading of the Imitation of Christ, I, xviii, would have 
revealed what it was that thoughtful Catholics of the time looked for from 
the saints. And though his broad appraisal of Scottish monasticism— 
“everywhere monastic religion was in disgrace, abbots were dissolute and 
monks disorderly” (I, xviii)—has a pleasant ring, it must be subjected to a 
sound sifting of the source material such as Philip Hughes, The Reformation 
in England (London: Hollis & Carter, 1950), I, 36-71, has undertaken for 
the monasteries of Britain, before it can have much value for historians. 
Yet with these flaws noted, it is but justice to recognize the extreme care 
with which Dr. Dickinson has done his work. His edition is a model of its 
kind, the like of which any scholar would be proud to have fathered. 

But when one turns from Dickinson to Knox, he moves from a world of 
sobriety into one of violent partisanship. The very title of the First Book 
—... containing the manner and by what persons the light of Christ’s 
Evangel hath been manifested unto this realm after that horrible and uni- 
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versal defection from the truth which has come by the means of that Roman 
Antichrist” (I, 3)—is sufficient clue to the tone of the History. The account 
of the assassination of David Cardinal Beaton on May 29, 1546, closes 
with the phrase: “These things we write merrily” (I, 79). Speaking of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Knox can advise his coreligionists to turn to God, “‘and then 
he shall either destroy that whore in her whoredom, or else he shall put it 
into the hearts of a multitude to take the same vengeance upon her that he 
has taken of Jezebel” (I, 103). Throughout the chronicle, Mary, or her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, before her, is consistently in the wrong, and not 
a few nasty insinuations are made against the latter’s virtue (e.g., I, 40, 75, 
79, 94, 321, 322). Doubtlessly it was their attachment to the ancient Church 
which was the heart of the matter, for Knox was unrestrained in his censure 
of Rome (I, 84; IT, 18). Such rancour led him to the use of a double standard 
of judgment: when the preacher Paul Methven is convicted of adultery, 
Knox specifically notes that his crime ought not “prejudge the authority 
of the doctrine which he taught” (II, 67-68), yet only a few pages back he 
has described an orgy at Orleans arranged by the Cardinal de Guise (which 
I have yet to see recorded in any French chronicle) wherein he is quick to 
see “a fruit of the Cardinal of Lorraine’s religion” (II, 35). 

Yet Knox is not without his good points. His story frequently has an 
eye for drama (e.g., I, 14, 37, 72-74, 127-29). It does not always gloss over 
the limited success of its own party (I, 68, 264-65, 355-56), nor does it 
refrain from censuring Protestant shortcomings (II, 25-26, 47, 65, 105). 
Evidence still remains of how concerned Knox was with the accuracy of his 
record (I, 44, 371). And his habit of incorporating documents into his work, 
amongst them several running to many pages, reflects very favorably upon 
his principles as a chronicler. But it does not make him an historian on 
modern standards. I am not thinking of the inaccuracies of which this 
account, like many a genuine history, has its share (e.g., I, 29, 30, 55, 75, 
94, 139, 153). Far more serious is the deliberate slanting given the narrative 
in Book II wherein the Queen Regent is taken to task for her dealings with 
the French foreigners (I, 191, 214, 216, 220), while the negotiations of the 
Protestants with the foreign English are either passed over or denied (I, 
194). Dr. Dickinson has frankly called attention to this difficulty. Book 
II, he says, “is primarily a ‘party pamphlet’, a piece of special pleading. . .. 
Yet in Book III Knox makes amends and the negotiations with England 
are given without reserve” (I, lxxx). Unfortunately, this “amendment”’ is 
not long-lived, for Book IV has an equally tendentious narration designed 
to make the Protestant gathering after the August, 1563, invasion of the 
Holyrood chapel appear as a pious assemblage whereas in reality it gives 
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every appearance of having been intended by Knox to overawe the Queen 
in her juridical hearing of the case (II, 87-99). What Knox has given us is 
not history as understood by the present practitioners of the craft; it must 
be read “‘as the work of an old-fashioned advocate rather than as the sum- 
ming up of a judge” (Andrew Lang, John Knox and the Reformation (London: 
Longmans, 1905], p. xi). 

Despite its bias, Knox’s History proves of signal worth to the modern 
student of the Reformation era. For it reveals facets of 16th century life 
which we of a later generation tend to overlook. It throws light, for example, 
upon the dynamics of religious change. That the Protestant party com- 
menced as a minority in Scotland cannot be denied. But a number of in- 
cidents—Knox’s account is confused: the “Common Band” (I, 136-37) 
belongs to Dec., 1557, the Bonnets Episode (I, 126) to July, 1558, the Down- 
ing of St. Giles (I, 127-29) to Sept., 1558—show it to have been composed 
of determined men whose energy brought about the triumph of their program 
over the unorganized opposition of the ancient order. Their triumph was 
not unplanned; “before the Regent attempted to suppress Protestantism, 
the Protestants, for very sufficient reasons, had set themselves to overturn 
the established religion” (William Law Mathieson, Politics and Religion 
(Glasgow: MacLehose, 1902], I, 52). Further, it makes clear that the “free- 
dom of conscience” postulate, dear to so many modern non-Catholics, was 
unknown to Knox and his ministerial associates. On two occasions, Dec. 5, 
1558, and July 2, 1559, the Protestant Congregation had solemnly petitioned 
“that it be lawful to use ourselves in matters of religion and of conscience 
as we must answer unto God” (I, 157, 195). But when they themselves got 
the upper hand, as at the Edinburgh Parliament in Aug., 1560, it was made 
illegal for Catholics to follow their consciences with reference to papal 
authority and to the Mass (I, 340-41). Knox himself in April, 1563, refused 
the Queen’s request that he exert his influence to prevent the punishing of 
Catholics “for the using of themselves in their religion as pleased them” 
(II, 71). With regard to the moderate group in the Congregation who wished 
the Queen at least to be unmolested in her having of the Mass, it is instruc- 
tive to see how ready Knox and the principal ministers were to look upon 
them as backsliders (II, 5, 23). A third element to strike the modern student 
is the ease with which Scotch Protestants could speak in 1558 and 1559 of 
the possible future summoning of a “lawful and General Council” for the 
settlement of religious questions as though the first two convocations of 
Trent had never sat (I, 155, 195). No doubt that writing off of Trent on 
the part of the early Protestants goes far towards explaining why Rome’s 
endeavor to get Reformed theologians to the synod had borne so little fruit 
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(cf. S. Kuttner, “Papal Efforts toward Protestant Representation at Trent,” 
Review of Politics, X [1948], 427-36). 

The History holds interesting witness to an incident in Knox’s life the 
parallel of which appears in the biography of John Calvin. This latter had 
taken up his ministry at Geneva in July, 1536, only because William Farel 
had assured him in God’s Name of divine wrath were he to refuse the charge 
(cf. J.-D. Benoit, Jean Calvin, la vie, Vyhomme, la pensée [2nd ed.; Neuilly, 
1948], pp. 61-62). At St. Andrews, in April, 1547, the scene was re-enacted 
when the preacher John Rough notified Knox in God’s Name that the 
Congregation had called him to the preaching office and solemnly warned 
him of God’s “heavy displeasure” should he renounce the same (I, 83). For 
the man himself, this commission was sufficient, but it did not at all satisfy 
the Catholic faithful. Ninian Winzet, priest and master of the Grammar 
School at Linlithgow (till his removal in 1561 for refusing his signature to 
the new Confession of Faith), succeeded in publishing at Edinburgh in July, 
1562, his “Last Blast of the Trumpet of God’s Word against the Usurped 
Authority of John Knox and his Calvinian Brethren.” Only a few pages 
escaped the Protestant magistrates, yet what remains stresses the point 
that the New Testament and all church history, “finds no bishop, priest 
nor deacon instituted and ordained by the lay people in the holy Catholic 
Church, but by the Apostles and their successor bishops only” (Certain 
Tractates...by Ninian Winzet, edited by James King Hewison [Scottish 
Text Society, XV; Edinburgh, 1887-88], I, 42). 

In harmony with the teaching of the continental non-Catholics (whose 
views in the matter have been recently rehearsed by Rupert E. Davies, The 
Problem of Authority in the Continental Reformers (London: Epworth, 1946)), 
Knox and his associates held the principle that all religious questions must 
be judged solely by Scripture authority (I, 115, 152, 155; IT, 18). Here, also, 
Catholics of the time made objection. In 1558, Quintin Kennedy, Abbot of 
Crossraguel, argued eloquently in his ‘Ane Compendius Tractive” (edited 
by D. Laing, in The Miscellany of the Wodrow Society (Edinburgh, 1844], I, 
95-174) for the need of an organ within the Church to discern authorita- 
tively the meaning of the Scriptures. Five years later, Winzet’s “Book of 
Four Score and Three Questions,” in its 18th Question (ed. Hewison, pp. 
83-85), challenged Knox and his fellow ministers to justify their retaining 
so many ceremonies of baptism and the Eucharist which have their founda- 
tion in Catholic tradition rather than in the Scriptures. It is of some signifi- 
cance that Knox never published a reply to the book. The latest historian 
to treat the matter has suggested that he “must have felt that it would be 
a waste of time to answer the questions” (Hugh Watt, John Knox in Con- 
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troversy (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1950], p. 47). But it may not be without im- 
portance that the Congregation was on record as of May, 1559, in conceding 
that the Papists had “antiquity of time” on their side (I, 168). 

Running through the History, text after text speaks violently against 
the “idolatry” of the Mass (I, 120, 250; II, 8-9, 48, 66, 87). How deep 
Knox’s hatred lay is revealed in the statement “that one Mass. . . was more 
fearful to him than if ten thousand armed enemies had landed in any part 
of the realm” (II, 12). Once only—at Maybole in Sept., 1562,—did he dis- 
pute on the Mass with a Catholic who could stand his ground. This debate 
with Abbot Quintin Kennedy is but mentioned in the History (II, 57); we 
have to go elsewhere for Knox’s transcript of the discussion (edited in David 
Laing, The Works of John Knox (Edinburgh, 1864], VI, 185-220). More 
frequently he crossed swords with adversaries of lesser merit, like Alexander 
Anderson of Aberdeen, so ill-grounded in theology as to deny that the Mass 
is a propitiatory sacrifice, or like Master John Leslie, who could give no 
help to Anderson, “for I know nothing but the Canon Law” (I, 353). 

That points up, I think, one of the serious weaknesses of the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church in Scotland. That it possessed a number of scholars is beyond 
question. W. Forbes Leith, S. J., Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland in the 
XVIth Century (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1915), has drawn up an imposing 
list of the publications by Catholics of the period, but it is noteworthy that 
theological treatises are relatively rare among them, and what there is is 
mostly post-1560 and printed on the continent. In the crucial years, the 
Winzets and the Kennedys were far too few, and the Church was poorly 
served by her sons. 

She was ill-served, too, by ecclesiastics in the matter of celibacy. No 
doubt the immoralities of Scottish churchmen of this period are more often 
over- than under-estimated. But unchastity was a plague of some propor- 
tions. At Rome, by 1556, Cardinal Nicholas Sermoneta had a plan in hand 
for the moral reformation of the nunneries of Scotland (cf. Sermoneta to 
Pope Paul IV, in John H. Pollen, S.J., Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen 
of Scots [Scottish History Society, XX XVII; Edinburgh, 1901], pp. 528-30). 
At home, the Statutes of the Edinburgh Provincial Council in 1549 and of 
the National Council in 1559 (edited by David Patrick, Statutes of the 
Scottish Church, 1225-1559 (Scottish History Society, LIV; Edinburgh, 
1907], pp. 89-92, 163-65) show clearly that the bishops were aware of condi- 
tions and were taking measures to combat the evil. Unfortunately, the 
conduct of some of their own colleagues was open to reproach, while the 
memory of David Cardinal Beaton, Primate from 1539 to 1546, was not 
designed to facilitate their efforts. It is true indeed, that Knox’s references 
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to Beaton’s irregularities (I, 76, 79) are based wholly on hearsay, but they 
find damaging support in contemporary records (cf. David Hay Fleming, 
The Reformation in Scotland (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1910], pp. 547, 
550, 554; John Herkless and Robert K. Hannay, The Archbishops of St. 
Andrews [Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1913], IV, 14, 42, 198-200). 

It is a matter of speculation what might have been done in defense of 
the Catholic faith during the 1550’s and 1560’s had the hierarchy been of 
better fibre and able to devise united action. What we know of them—a 
case in point is Archbishop John Hamilton’s procedure at St. Andrews in 
June, 1559, to prevent Knox from forcibly reforming the cathedral church 
(I, 181-83)—-suggests that their measures against the heretics were any- 
thing but adequate. And far more serious was their inactivity in August, 
1560, at the Parliament which cut down the Old Church. Of the 13 Scottish 
sees, two (Brechin and The Isles) were vacant and two (Caithness and 
Argyll) were held by unconsecrated titulars in 1560. Only four, however, of 
the other incumbents were present at the Parliament, and one of these 
(Alexander Gordon of Galloway) was already a Protestant (I, 335). The 
three Catholic prelates—the Primate John Hamilton, Robt. Crichton of 
Dunkeld, and Wm. Chisholm, I, of Dunblane—sat silently by while the 
Protestant Confession of Faith was read and “spake nothing” when it was 
adopted (I, 339). 

Father Nicholas de Gouda, S.J., the Papal Nuncio, has left usa memorable 
account (ed. Pollen, Papal Negotiations, pp. 129-39) of how he tried to rally 
the Scotch episcopate in July-August, 1562, and of how only Crichton of 
Dunkeld would receive him. Few could have been of the stuff whence 
martyrs are made. It is scarcely surprising that Adam Bothwell of Orkney, 
the unconsecrated Robt. Stewart of Caithness, as well, probably, as the 
unconsecrated James Hamilton of Argyll, had already joined their brother 
of Galloway in heresy (cf. C. G. Mortimer, ‘The Scottish Hierarchy in 1560,” 
The Clergy Review, XII [1936], 442-50; G. Donaldson, ‘“The Scottish Episco- 
pate at the Reformation,” English Historical Review, LX [1945], 349-64). 

Limited as we are to the bare details assembled in John Dowden, The 
Bishops of Scotland (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1912), we cannot now recon- 
struct the counter-measures of the prelates who remained true to their 
trust. We shall have to wait for biographies of a fulness similar to that which 
Annie I. Dunlop has published in her Liye and Times of James Kennedy 
(d. 1465), Bishop of St. Andrews (Edinburgh-London: Oliver and Boyd, 
1950), before we shall be truly able to say why their policies proved in- 
effective. 
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For the 1560’s, at least, this History by John Knox will long remain the 
source whence historians will quarry their story of the Scottish Reformation. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Henry G. J. BEck. 
Darlington, N. J. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 1903-1909: THE RECTORSHIP 
or Dents J. O’CoNNELL. By Coleman J. Barry, O.S.B. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 298. $3.50. 

The present volume is the fourth in the series devoted to the history of 
Catholic University. This series, under the direction of John Tracy Ellis, 
is the most important group of books about any single Catholic educational 
institution in the United States. Father Ellis himself laid the groundwork 
in his Formative Years of Catholic University, and two of his students have 
published their researches in the administrations of the first two rectors. 
In the present volume, Father Barry gives us an account of the administra- 
tion of the third rector. 

In a sense, the present volume has not the appeal of its predecessors. 
They were written against the stormy background of the last fifteen years 
of the nineteenth century, when the fortunes of the nascent University 
were intermingled with the violent intramural conflicts of American Cathol- 
icism: the “liberal” versus the “conservative” bishops, the school con- 
troversy, the McGlynn case, Americanism, Cahenslyism. In a sense, the 
first three volumes approached a history of the Church in America during 
those years. While the present volume also has its element of stress and 
strain, the conflicts were far less important in the history of the Church in 
America. 

As the Rector of the American College in Rome, and as the Roman agent 
of the liberal bishops, Denis O’Connell played no little part in the conflicts 
of the American hierarchy. Since his role in those events has largely been 
told in the previous volumes of this series, the present book quite justifiably 
treats it summarily. But the events leading to his appointment to the rector- 
ship of Catholic University, and to his resignation from that post, are told 
in detail, indeed in quite excessive detail. 

Many pages of the book are devoted to the financial difficulties of the 
University. The genesis of the annual collection taken up for the institution 
throughout the United States is investigated, and the results of the first 
collections are tabulated. Recounted is the story of the failure of Thomas 
E. Waggaman, treasurer of the University and investor of its funds, a 
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failure which nearly dragged down the University to destruction. The labors 
of the rector, the bishops, and Messrs. Bonaparte, Hamilton, and Jenkins 
to save the university are rehearsed. Nor is there omitted the intriguing 
story of the threat of the University’s first great benefactor, now married 
to a French marquise and fallen away from the Faith, to have the University 
charter voided. 

But in spite of difficulties the University grew. Under O’Connell’s ad- 
ministration the University began undergraduate work. O’Connell’s op- 
position to this move, as well as many other difficulties with his faculty, led 
to an open fight in which the professors were bested and the authority of 
the rector strengthened. The Paulists were instrumental in creating the 
Apostolic Mission House to train priests for work in home missions. The 
Dominicans moved their house of studies to the University. A number of 
other religious congregations began negotiations to locate near the Uni- 
versity. A drive for a university church was begun. The beginnings of a 
Department of Education, designed largely to service the teaching sister- 
hoods, were made. The University proved of great service in the creation 
and first activities of the present National Catholic Educational Association. 
The Catholic public was stirred to an increasing awareness of the existence 
and the purpose of a Catholic university. 

The present volume would have been greatly improved by liberal use 
of the pruning hook. It is notably diffuse, and filled with rather pointless 
and quite lengthy citations from the sources. Nor does the author attempt 
any synthesis; apparently he believes in letting the facts speak for them- 
selves. Documented facts are presented in abundance. The reader cannot 
but be aware that here is a piece of competent research, worthy to take its 
place beside its predecessors in the series. 


Church of St. Francis Xavier, FRANCIS X. CURRAN, S.J. 
New York City 


Cumisrenrum ms DER Sowyet Unton. Edited by Wilhelm de Vries, 
S.J. Waibstadt bei Heidelberg: Kemper, 1950. Pp. 238. 

Six professors of the Pontifical Oriental Institute, Rome, have contributed 
ten articles to survey the situation of Christendom in the Soviet Union. 
There are two historical articles: the first one, tracing the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion to the ecclesiastical policies of the Czars of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (Ammann), and the second, describing the years of persecution, 
1917-1939 (de Vries). The following eight articles are concerned with the 
present situation: recent writings of the Patriarchal Church are scrutinized 
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(Ammann), the moral standards and teachings of the Soviets discussed 
(Tyzkiewics), the methods of Soviet persecution explained (Schweigl), and 
whatever there remains of Church activity in the USSR is described (Olsr). 
We are informed about the formation of the clergy in modern Russia, about 
the teaching of dialectic materialism vs. Christianity in the schools, about 
the opposition “Moscow-Rome” in Church and state propaganda; and, in 
conclusion, the Soviet view of Communism as the “new humanism”’ is 
explained (B. Schulze). 

All contributions are based upon original Russian sources which are quoted 
extensively. And, indeed, it is the great familiarity of the authors with their 
respective subject matter, their sincerity, and honest admiration for what 
is being accomplished under most trying circumstances, which would seem 
to distinguish this book from similar publications. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


Firty YEARS OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. By Carl F. H. Henry. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company, 1950. Pp. 113. $1.50. 

Dr. Henry belongs to a vital group of Protestant thinkers not properly 
appreciated by Catholic theologians. These men refer to themselves as 
evangelicals, though others frequently refer to them as fundamentalists. 
Dr. Albert C. Knudson, a highly respected voice of American Protestantism, 
does not regard them as desirable guides. He puts it this way: “If a choice 
had to be made between the sophisticated irrationalism of neo-orthodoxy 
and the forthright irrationalism of fundamentalism, not a little could be 
said in favor of the latter. But fortunately no such choice is necessary. 
There is a more excellent way” (Basic Issues in Christian Thought (Nashville, 
1950], p. 113). In a note to this opinion Dr. Knudson refers to a defence of 
fundamentalism which was written by Dr. Henry, though it is not the work 
considered in this review. 

Dr. Henry’s group will not be dismayed by Dr. Knudson’s evaluation of 
their thought, because they know what he conceives Christianity to be, 
and they are consciously and deliberately opposed to such a conception. 
Dr. Henry believes that the Christian message is something that is fixed 
and given; he does not sympathize with the opinion of those who think that 
it is something that may be reconstructed, and be differently reconstructed, 
by every age. Dr. Henry is an orthodox Protestant, and he shares with the 
Reformers the doctrine that Christianity is given to us irreformably in the 
Bible. He believes in the propositions set forth in that book, and for that 
reason he is decidedly cool toward Barthianism or Niebuhrianism which 
consider the Scriptures as a mere witness given by writers to a revelatory 
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encounter with God which they experienced through grace. He is somewhat 
irked that his view is not shared by the better known Protestant theologians, 
because he thinks that it is a matter of fact that the vast majority of Prot- 
estant churchgoers do share it. Dr. Henry, consequently, wishes to speak 
for real Protestantism and for the inarticulate mass of Protestants who 
have no interest in liberalism, neo-orthodoxy, personalism, empiricism, 
humanism, or the other new theories proposed by professors at the more 
famous centers of Protestant theology. 

It is not for us Catholics to take part in the domestic controversies within 
the Protestant fellowship. However, I cannot let pass the opportunity to 
say that in their jousts one with the other they are agreed on one thing: 
Catholicism is no answer to the problems of Christian thought, and must 
be rejected. In spite of this basic agreement, a Catholic reader cannot help 
but be convinced that all is not joy and sweet clarity in the Protestant 
camps. Dr. Henry’s group seems to show quite clearly that the doctrines of 
Dr. Knudson and his colleagues have too little in common with the religion 
that history has called Christianity, and Dr. Knudson’s group seems to be 
quite right when it points out that fundamentalism does not satisfy the 
inevitable questions of a thinker who in good faith and Christian simplicity 
has read something of philosophy and science. The Catholic can only say 
that if his Catholicism is not the answer, at least no Protestant answer, 
even by Protestant reckoning, can be validly accepted. As he sees it, the 
choice is not as Dr. Henry seems to conceive it: evangelical fundamentalism 
or nihilism; but rather, Catholicism or nihilism. 

However, the little book we are here considering relegates the battle 
between the diverse camps in Protestantism to the background. The little 
study deals with the evolution of Protestant theology during the last fifty 
years. It is an admirable presentation of the subject, which entailed the 
knowledge of an immense literature, much of which is duly indicated. There 
are only 113 pages in the little book, so one cannot expect a detailed analysis 
of the different theologies mentioned, but as a clear and vibrant summary 
of the movement and direction of Protestant thinking the book is splendid, 
singularly satisfying to the student who wants a synthetic account of the 
growth of Protestant doctrine. Fundamentalists were once dismissed im- 
patiently as unscholarly and ignorant, but no one who reads this book will 
believe that such a charge can be legitimately hurled against all funda- 
mentalists. Dr. Henry is certainly a shattering refutation of so easy an 
accusation. 

As Dr. Henry reads the record, Protestant theology at the beginning of 
the century saw liberalism in triumph. Kantian epistemology, Hegelian 
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immanentism, naturalistic optimism, Harnackian historicism combined to 
produce “‘a Christianity without atonement, without Christ’s deity, without 
the triune God, without heaven and hell—indeed, a Christianity without 
anything distinctively Christian, for its picture of Jesus had so many foci 
that it was little better than a blur” (p. 93). 

The First World War killed liberalism by the simple tactic of dismissing 
it as irrelevant. Here in America the revolt against it was slower than in 
Europe, but Barthianism finally aroused American Protestantism, and 
Niebuhr proposed his version of dialectical theology. The collapse of liberal- 
ism gave rise to other movements besides dialectical thinking, and this 
latter form of theology never became dominant either in Europe or here. 
Personalism was developed by Albert C. Knudson, Edgar Brightman, L. 
Harold DeWolf. Empiricism became the message of the school of theology 
at the University of Chicago. John Dewey’s philosophy, which had no room 
for God, helped to produce humanism. The evangelicals roused themselves 
not only to stand four-square on the Bible but also to evolve a biblical 
theology and apologetic. However, in Dr. Henry’s mind, everything but 
the evangelical theological revival is only the older liberalism after making 
certain strategic retreats. The only net gain was that Protestantism came 
out once more for God’s transcendence, though even this is not as unam- 
biguous and emphatic as it might be. “From the standpoint of theological 
achievement, 1950 terminates a mediocre half century; the contrast with 
the physical sciences, in this regard, is staggering. For Protestant thought, 
it has been an era of reversal, adjustment and consolidation; there has been 
little in the way of profound exegesis and exposition which will survive our 
own times. We have been through neither an era with Augustine nor with 
Luther and Calvin” (p. 84). 


Woodstock College GusTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


Depra Psycuotocy, MorRALITy, AND ALCOHOLISM. By John C. Ford, S.J. 
Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

In June of 1950 the members of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, convened in Washington, were enthusiastic audience to Fr. John 
Ford’s discussion, “Depth Psychology, Morality, and Alcoholism.” The 
full text of his scholarly and provocative study subsequently appeared in 
the official Proceedings of that meeting, and is now promised a deservedly 
wider circulation in this booklet reproduction. 

The brochure treats two distinct problems: (1) the general question of 
subjective morality in the light of depth psychology; and (2) the more 
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specialized question of moral responsibility in the alcoholic. It is the latter 
topic which may find more popular appeal, while the author’s treatment of 
the former will almost certainly provoke the professional psychologist and 
moralist alike to a lively sequel of illuminating polemics. 

The question which Fr. Ford undertakes to answer in the first portion of 
his treatise is best summarized in his own words: “. . . whether the discov- 
eries of psychoanalysis as to unconscious motivation in normal persons force 
us to the conclusion that their subjective responsibility is destroyed or 
notably impaired” (p. 10). His ultimate response is a confident negative, 
which for the moralist carries the assurance that his tract De actibus humanis 
stands substantially unscathed by the claims of Freudian psychology. To 
Freudian sympathizers, of course, the proposition will be prima facie anath- 
ema. That conclusion, however, is no glib gratuity on the author’s part, but 
the result of an honest attempt (to which an extensive bibliography bears 
partial witness) to examine at some length the fundamental concepts of 
psychoanalytical psychology, to evaluate them objectively in their relation 
to traditional doctrine, and to indicate the limitations and flaws which 
psychologists themselves have detected in the theory and practice of Freud- 
ianism. Fr. Ford does not presume to annihilate the hypothesis of uncon- 
scious motivation, nor does he fail to acknowledge what is of value in depth 
psychology. But he does deny—and with seeraing justification—the right 
of the Freudian school to contest the substance of Scholastic teaching on 
human responsibility. 

It must be remembered that Fr. Ford, though an established moral 
theologian, does not profess to be in addition a professional psychologist. 
Hence it may be that psychologists will discover, or claim to discover, 
certain inadequacies in his exposition or interpretation of Freudian doctrine. 
But let critics of the author’s thesis be advised that no mere aprioristic 
clamor, charging naiveté, prejudice, or blind traditionalism, will suffice in 
this instance to meet the essential challenge of Fr. Ford’s conclusions. Until 
alleged fact be disproven by contrary fact, or illation refuted by valid logic, 
presumption heavily favors the truth of the author’s contentions regarding 
depth psychology and subjective morality. 

The further question of moral responsibility in the alcoholic should be 
considered obligatory reading by conscientious confessors and spiritual ad- 
visors, present and future. From a painstaking descriptive definition of 
alcoholism, and a discussion of its manifold symptoms, the author proceeds 
to a penetrating diagnosis of that ailment as a threefold disease of body, of 
mind, and of soul, controllable but incurable. There follows a careful ap- 
praisal of the alcoholic’s responsibility for, first, his very drinking, and then 
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for subsequent activity while under the influence of drink. Here is no zealot’s 
propaganda for universal total abstinence, nor mawkish disavowal of re- 
sponsibility in the unfortunate alcoholic, nor facile recourse to prefabricated 
and impractical distinctions; but rather a clinical analysis of moral factors 
as qualified by medical and psychological facts. To Fr. Ford’s recognized 
proficiency as moral and pastoral theologian, add his researches in coopera- 
tion with the Yale School of Alcoholic Studies, his indefatigable promotion 
of the cause of Alcoholics Anonymous, and his extensive personal experience 
in the rehabilitation of alcoholics—and it will be difficult to find a more 
authoritative exponent of the problem at hand. 

The author does not exhaust the pastoral potentialities of his subject, 
but limits himself for the most part to primary moral conclusions. These 
conclusions, as the basis of intelligent spiritual direction of a growing class 
of penitents, are of utmost importance to the modern confessor, who will 
probably join the reviewer in the hope that Fr. Ford will not allow the 
further pastoral possibilities inherent in this problem to escape the pub- 
lisher’s eye. 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. 


LEHRBUCH DES KIRCHENRECHTS. Vol. III. By Eduard Eichmann and 
Klaus Mérsdorf. 6th ed.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 1950. Pp. 504. 18.00 DM. 

This is the third and last volume of MéGrsdorf’s revision of Eichmann’s 
two-volume work which went through five editions during the author’s life- 
time, and merited to be accepted as a part of the Wissenschaftliche Handbibli 
othek, a collection of theological textbooks published by Schéningh. Mérsdorf 
has reworked the text of his master, and has succeeded in recording the 
canon law as a theological discipline, but according to a juridical method 
which emphasizes the fact that the law of the Church contains within it the 
spirit of its Founder. The author has enlarged the original work and brought 
it up to date by introducing the most recent instructions of the Holy See as 
well as the latest decisions of the Commission for the Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law. Present controversies are referred to in passing. 

The subject matter readily divides this third volume into two equal parts: 
the author’s statement of the fourth and fifth books of the Code respectively, 
together with his running commentary. The treatise on judicial procedure 
gives a brief but solid exposition of the law of the Church regarding the 
organization and functioning of Church courts; a summary of the process 
regarding the invalidity of Holy Orders; a bird’s-eye view of the processes 
of beatification and canonization. Thirty pages are devoted to marriage 
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trials with special reference to the Provida mater for diocesan tribunals. 
Penal procedure in general is described, and a section on special procedure 
against clerics in certain cases brings the first part to a close. 

The commentary on the penal law of the Church contained in the fifth 
book of the Code has, practically speaking, been rewritten, especially the 
first part dealing with the general notions and fundamental principles of the 
penal law. A special effort is made to explain the nature of ecclesiastical 
penalties in general, and to make them understandable. Worthy of special 
mention is the forty-page exposition of the nature and rules of application of 
censures in general, and of excommunication, suspension, and interdict in 
particular. Then follows a short explanation of the meaning of vindictive 
penalties and their nature. The last part of the treatise on penalties is taken 
up with a brief but substantial commentary on the penalties imposed for 
particular crimes, in which the order of these penalties given in the Code of 
Canon Law is followed. 

To those who are well acquainted with the technical terminology of canon 
law in modern German this work is highly recommended: not only to semi- 
narians but to priests engaged in the practical life of the ministry. It is to 
be feared, however, that most students and many priests in English-speaking 
countries will not be able to make much headway with Mérsdorf’s modern 
diction if they rely merely on their everyday knowledge of German. New 
technical terms have been coined—a favorite pastime of modern German 
scholars—and old technical terms are hard to understand. Occasionally, 
but by way of exception only, the author favors his foreign readers with the 
equivalent Latin term in parentheses. 

A thirty-page index covering all three volumes brings this work to a close, 
and is a great help to the reader to find the topic he is looking for. 


St. Mary’s College Apam C. ELtts, S.J. 


PRAELECTIONES IURIS MATRIMONII. By Th. M. Vlaming. Revised by L. 
Bender, O.P. 4th ed.; Bussum, Holland: Paul Brand, 1950. Pp. xx + 574. 

This is the fourth edition of a book edited three times by the original 
author, Th. M. Vlaming. Since the third edition was published more than 
thirty years ago (1919), the present revision may well be the means of 
rescuing it from the inevitable fate of an outdated canon law manual. 

In his revision Father Bender has made certain changes in the form of the 
book. Without sacrifice of content, he has combined Vlaming’s two volumes 
in one; he has employed a closer type in printing the new edition; he has 
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changed over from Vlaming’s somewhat catechetical style to an outline- 
essay style, a change which makes for much smoother reading. 

Since he intended to make the book available for more general use, he 
has omitted all passages dealing with local Dutch law, both civil and eccle- 
siastical. His own contribution includes, besides what was necessary to 
bring the book up to date legally, much valuable material treating the moral 
and ethical aspects of marriage, as well as many pastoral hints, making the 
book much more than just a textbook on marriage law. He has, of course, 
followed the order of treatment found in the Code, except that for didactic 
purposes he postponed his treatment of cc. 1043-45 until he had handled 
the individual impediments. 

In discussing the ends of marriage Bender pays special attention to the 
meaning of marriage as a remedium concupiscentiae. He makes the point 
that it is not a cure for concupiscence merely in the sense that it provides a 
legitimate outlet for the sex appetite. If it did nothing more than this, it is 
not clear just how much remedial value it would have. For, although in the 
abstract it is easier to direct the sex appetite than to suppress it altogether, 
it is also true that satisfying the sex appetite actually whets it. And marriage 
does place a limit on it. Marriage serves as a remedium concupiscentiae 
chiefly in this, that in placing a limit on this appetite it also provides an 
incentive that makes this limit not only acceptable but even desirable. The 
love for spouse and children which it fosters goes counter to the inordinate 
tendencies of concupiscence. Marriage, of course, is not an infallible protec- 
tion or assurance against these tendencies but marital love does put a very 
powerful restraint on them. 

On the difficult subject of polygamy and divorce in the Old Testament he 
inclines toward the more recent opinion that such practices were objectively 
as wrong in those days as they are now. The Jews, of course, were people of 
their own times, and because of the hardness of their hearts were blinded to 
the wrong involved. As a result, they were not subjectively culpable. Bender 
favors this explanation both because of the lack of evidence for a dispensation 

and because of the difficulties involved in admitting such a dispensation. 
How can a general dispensation which prevailed over such a long period of 
time be reconciled with our arguments for the necessity of unity and in- 
dissolubility in marriage? Also, if such a dispensation did exist, was it 
limited to the Jews or did it extend to the other peoples of the time? On 
this subject Bender departs from Vlaming who was inclined more toward 
the view that the Jews enjoyed a dispensation from the law of unity and 
indissolubility. 
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He disputes Vlaming’s opinion also on the right of the pastor to inquire 
about occult impediments (chiefly crimen, since it has its origin in sin). 
Vlaming denied this right to the pastor and maintained that it was the duty 
of the confessor to handle such impediments. Bender argues that, although 
they pertain to the internal forum, they cease to belong to the sacramental 
forum once the sin has been forgiven (if any sin is involved). Neither Vlam- 
ing’s nor Bender’s treatment of this subject is altogether satisfactory. I am 
inclined to think that it might have been handled better if treated from the 
viewpoint of the mupturientes rather than from that of the pastor or con- 
fessor. Certainly, the pastor may and should acquaint the prospective 
marriage partners with the impediments that would make their marriage 
invalid or illicit. He should also inquire whether they are conscious of the 
existence of any such impediments. If the couple so wish, they may reveal 
even occult impediments on this investigation. But the question is: Are 
they under obligation to reveal such impediments to the pastor or could 
they legitimately use a mental reservation? Those who would be embarrassed 
by revealing such impediments to their pastor could certainly make use of 
some kind of evasive answer. However, the impediment must be removed 
before marriage. If, therefore, they cannot reveal it to their pastor, they 
must go to a confessor or else forego the intention of marriage. 

While discussing the subject of dispensations from impediments Bender 
wonders if a certain liberality in dispensing from mixed religion and disparity 
of cult is not watering down the whole notion of an impediment. Is not an 
impediment becoming merely something that must be removed before mar- 
riage rather than something which should actually impede marriage? It 
would be difficult to prove this statistically since it would be impossible to 
get figures on the number of marriages prevented because of such impedi- 
ments. But Bender is inclined to believe that such statistics would show that 
ecclesiastical impediments rarely prevent marriages. 

He favors the opinion that double vasectomy does not constitute impo- 
tency. In doing so he is equivalently denying that testicular semen is re- 
quired for potency. In handling the objections against this opinion he ignores 
the fact that the constant practice of the Rota is against it. He fails to 
mention also that both Pius XI and Pius XII have granted dispensations 
super ratum et non consummatum in cases where the incapacity to ejaculate 
testicular semen was proved but could not be shown to be permanent 
(Periodica, XX XIII [1944], 216). Otherwise, he defends his position quite 
forcefully. 

While inclining toward the lenient opinion in regard to what constitutes 
impotency he takes a rather strict view toward what is licit to couples who 
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have become impotent after a valid marriage. He would hold that immodest 
touches engaged in by such couples would be gravely sinful even though 
there were no danger or intention of the complete act. 

He does not like the distinction between ius and usus often made in 
speaking of intentions in regard to the marriage act that would invalidate 
the marriage. Authors who make this distinction maintain that the intention 
to deny the ius to the marriage act would invalidate the marriage; the 
intention to deny the usus would not. Bender maintains that this distinction 
is meaningless. To give someone the right to use something and to give him 
the use of something are exactly the same thing. One can give another the 
ius radicale to something and deny him the ius utile, but one cannot give 
another the ius utile to a house, for instance, and deny him the use of the 
house. The right which one hands over in marriage (or at least, which the 
marriage contract gives) is not the ius radicale in corpus but only the ius 
utile. To hand over this right is exactly the same as to hand over the use. 
Hence, one cannot give the one and exclude the other. Bender has a point 
here but I am not sure that the distinction cannot still be used. Certainly, 
one who hands over a right to use something cannot exclude the use of 
that thing on the basis of justice (commutative). But why is it not possible 
to exclude the use of it on the basis of chastity or fidelity, or even with a 
consequent violation of the virtue of justice? It is not altogether clear to 
me that this intention is an impossibility. 

Father Bender is to be congratulated both on his decision to undertake 
this new edition of Vlaming and his execution of the task. Those interested 
in the subject of marriage law will find the book quite stimulating, and 
though they may not side with Bender in all his opinions, they will agree 
with me that he has taken a clear and definite stand, and supported it with 
weighty arguments. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


MISCELLANEA LITURGICA IN HONOREM L. CUNIBERTI MOHLBERG. Vol. II. 
Rome: Edizoni Liturgiche, 1949. Pp. 570. $6.00. 

Dom Kunibert Mohlberg, monk of Maria Laach, is a “grand old man” 
among liturgists, as he has been writing and editing in this field since 1906. 
Consequently for his seventieth birthday (April 17, 1948) the customary 
tribute of special essays by colleagues and disciples grew into two enormous 
volumes, the former (1948) embodying twenty-five such contributions, the 
present volume having twenty-eight further articles from far and near, 
from old and young. 
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A special “extrinsic” interest attaches to the first essay, “De ordine 
Missae secundum Tertulliani A pologeticum,” for it was written by Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran in the Dachau concentration camp, and is published 
while he is again in the protective custody of the communists. The heroic 
prelate shows himself remarkably familiar with Tertulliana, and by picking 
up the fragments that have a Eucharistic bearing shows that a good deal 
of confirmation may be added to Justin’s unique descriptions. 

An intriguing linguistic problem is the nub of Brinktrine’s study, “Der 
Vollzidher der Eucharistie nach dem Brief des Papstes Gelasius (+496) an 
den Bischof Elpidius von Volterra.” A papal expression there used is so 
strange that it has been debated endlessly, especially in the epiclesis litera- 
ture: “Nam quomodo ad divini mysterii consecrationem coelestis Spiritus 
invocatus adveniet, si sacerdos et qui eum adesse deprecatur, criminosis 
plenus actionibus reprobetur?” A careful inspection of contemporary papal 
documents and letters discloses that Gelasius very often used “‘sacerdos” as 
meaning bishop; hence in this famous crux interpretum, if “sacerdos” is the 
bishop, the puzzling “et qui” refers to presbyter(s) consecrating with him. 

A study of the cursus of what we might style “paraliturgical” ninth-cen- 
tury prayer-forms is offered by Di Capua, “Lo stilo commatico in alcune 
preghiere del periodo carolingio.” 

In his own studies Mohlberg has always kept a place for the rites of the 
Orient, and mutual relations between these and the rites of Rome, so it is 
not surprising that the veteran Byzantinist De Meester should have con- 
tributed “L’archimandritat dans les Eglises de rite byzantin.” 

We have all been made freshly conscious lately of the best prayer-forms 
for celebrating Mary’s Assumption into heaven. Abbot Capelle’s study shows 
that this was a timely interest in the seventh century also, “La messe galli- 
cane de |’Assomption: son rayonnement, ses sources.”’ The key position of 
the Missale gothicum (MS Reg 317), edited by Mohlberg among others, 
here receives fresh light from various angles, particularly a tenth- or eleventh- 
century Silos Sacramentary (MS Brit Mus Addit 30, 845). 

It is somewhat strange to find so little space devoted to the Roman Mass 
as we have it. On the historical side is Loew’s paper (in which “Roman” 
refers rather to the city of Rome, than to the rite of the Apostolic See), 
“Tl codice MS A 14 della Biblioteca Vallicelliana (del sec. [X) e il suo 
contributo alla liturgia romana.” Noting the current insistence that the 
people be brought again to respond Amen after the Canon, Dom del Alamo 
modestly suggests to the Holy See that the entire Per ipsum be designated 
for recitation aloud, “La conclusién actual del Canon de la Misa.” 

The distant realm of the sacramentaries is well represented in these 
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studies. Alban Dold provides his valuable and customary ‘‘Beachtenswerte 
Fragmente alter Sakramentare und Missalien.” Professor E. Bourque adds 
a note on that codex of the Chapter Library, Prague, so recently edited 
elsewhere by Dold, “Un hybride dans la classe des Gélasiens du VIII 
siécle: l’énigmatique sacramentaire bavarois de Prague O. LXXXIII.” Dom 
L. Eizenhoefer adds fresh entries to the Gelasian Concordance first made 
in 1939 by George Manz to embellish the second edition of Mohlberg’s 
St-Gall 348, ““Erginzungen der Konkordanztabelle zu Cod. Sangall. 348.” 

New light on the influence of the so-called Leonine Sacramentary on the 
Mozarabic rite is afforded by Dom Coebergh’s study, ‘“‘Sacramentaire léonien 
et liturgie mozarabe.” Spain was also the setting for the charming story 
told in de Urbel’s study, “El ultimo defensor de la liturgia mozdrabe,” 
and the Bollandist De Gaiffier traces to Spain a sermon which the Martyr- 
ology attributes to Leo the Great, “Le prétendu sermon de s. Léon sur s. 
Vincent mentionné dans le martyrologe romain.” 

The Ambrosian rite is here represented by two studies: E. Cattaneo’s “I 
canti della frazione e comunione nella liturgia ambrosiana,” and Heiming’s 
on the early adoption in Italy of Alcuin’s week-day votive Masses, “Die 
mailindischen sieben Votivmessen fiir die einzelnen Tage der Woche und 
der Liber Sacramentorum des sel. Alkuin.” 

A monastic setting or connection is a note that is common to several of 
these papers, which could be grouped as follows: F. Masai, “La ‘Regula 
Magistri’ et histoire du bréviaire”; P. Siffrin, “Der Collectar der Abtei 
Priim im neunten Jahrhundert”; A. Strittmatter, “The Mass-formulary 
for the Feast of St. Benedict in Walters MS 11”; A. Van Dijk, “The Custom- 
ary of St. Benedict’s at Polirone”; R.-J. Hesbert, ‘“L’Office de la com- 
mémoraison des défunts 4 Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire au XIIIe siécle”; and 
A. A. Schmid’s “Auf den Spuren Leonhard Wagners.”’ 

The library manuscript deposits are treated by Dom Radé, “Mittelalter- 
liche liturgische Handschriften deutscher, italienischer und franzésischer 
Herkunft in den Bibliotheken Siidosteuropas.”’ 

Handschin’s “Gesungene Apologetik” is a study of parody uses of 
Victimae paschali laudes (including an anti-Lutheran one, Pessimas Lutheri 
fraudes), and other sequences. 

As a link with the living problems of today is Paladini’s treatment, 
“La controversia della Comunione nella Messe.” 

Essays not specifically liturgical are: A. Frutaz, “Una diaconia diocesana 
in Egitto”; J. B. Villiger, “Die Hagiographie als Ausgangspunkt fiir his- 
torische Arbeiten”; P. Schindler, “Zur Abfassung des Galaterbriefes’’; A. 
Romeo, “Il termine Aeroupyia nella grecita biblica”; and I. Cecchetti, 
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“Tibi silentium laus.” Tibi silentium laus is a critical variant of Te decet 
hymnus, and it would seem to be the best place to end this review. 

The great drawback of such a collection is the absence of a topical index. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


LITURGIE ET LANGUE VULGAIRE: Le probléme de la langue liturgique 
chez les premiers Réformateurs et au Concile de Trente. By Herman A. P. 
Schmidt, S.J. Translated from the Dutch by Dom Suitbert Caron, O.S.B. 
Analecta Gregoriana, LIII. Rome: Gregorian University, 1950. Pp. 212. 

Fr. Herman Schmidt of the Gregorian University Theological Faculty 
tells us in the introduction to this work that while the question of the right 
of vernacular languages to a place in the public cult of the Church urgently 
demands an answer, up to the present at least no “critical theological study” 
nor any “complete historical survey” of the problem has been made, though 
a number of praiseworthy contributions dealing with the subject may be 
found in isolated chapters of larger works or in dictionary articles. For his 
part the author does not intend to essay a definitive solution in this volume 
of the Analecta Gregoriana, but does hope to break ground for the full 
scientific treatment by contributing one of the necessary preliminary mono- 
graphs. 

As the precise field of this study Fr. Schmidt has chosen the subject of 
liturgical languages in the writings of the early Reformers and of the Council 
of Trent. And he thus states the aim of his work: “‘to give clearly the mind 
of the Council of Trent on the use of liturgical language so that there will 
remain no doubt as to what the Council decreed.” But since the intention of 
the Fathers at Trent can be understood only in the light of the Reformation 
theory of cult, the first part of the monograph is devoted to the teachings 
of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin on the nature of Christian worship. 

That Christian cult is and should be a cult of the Word awakening and 
stimulating the interior cult of faith, that the Mass is but a souvenir, a 
“nuda commemoratio sacrificii in cruce peracti,” that in assisting at Mass 
we believe in the New Testament and profess ourselves children of the 
promise: all this was the common teaching of the early Reformers. And the 
equally common and logical conclusion of the Reformers was that such a 
cult ought not be celebrated in a language which the faithful do not under- 
stand. If Luther in the early days of the Reform showed himself slow to 
reduce theory to practice by establishing the vernacular as the only language 
for divine worship, the reasons are not hard to discover. There were pru- 
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dential considerations: the danger in appearing from the first a complete 
revolutionary, and the danger in taking away too quickly forms and rites 
to which many were still attached and for which in the beginning Luther 
did not think he could provide a substitute artistically and emotionally 
adequate. And there was a consideration of principle, too; for Luther, main- 
taining at least in his early period his doctrine of the liberty of the Christian 
conscience, could not constrain individuals or local autonomous communities 
to give up ancient rites to which they still clung. 

It is then in the light of the Reformation doctrine and practice that we 
are to understand the attitude of the Fathers at Trent and the true sense 
of their doctrinal and disciplinary decrees on liturgical language. Fr. Schmidt 
studies at some length the two series of debates on this subject. The first 
series ran from Dec. 3, 1551, to Jan. 24, 1552, and though it did not issue in 
any solemn pronouncements it is of great importance because of the in- 
fluence it had on the second series of debates. This series began on July 19, 
1562, and concluded on Sept. 16, the day before the twenty-second session, 
at which the Council solemnly ratified its decision on the place of vernacular 
in the liturgy. 

To the Protestant theory on the nature of Christian worship with its 
natural corollary that worship must de jure be conducted in a language 
intelligible to all, the Council replied in its ninth canon (DB, 956): “Si quis 
dixerit... lingua tantum vulgari Missam celebrari debere... A. S.” It is 
precisely the theoretical necessity of the “lingua vulgaris,” founded on the 
heretical concept of the nature of the Mass itself, that the Council anathe- 
matizes by its carefully chosen “lingua fantwm vulgari.” There is of divine 
will and by divine revelation no necessity of celebrating Mass in the ver- 
nacular. So too in the caput octavum (DB, 946) the Council maintains that, 
while the Mass does contain much enlightenment for the faithful, ‘non 
tamen expedire visum est Patribus ut vulgari passim lingua celebraretur.” 

Fr. Schmidt expounds the sense of these pronouncements in declaring 
that it is de fide definita ‘“‘non essentialiter necessarium est lingua tantum 
vulgari Missam celebrari debere,” and that the liturgical principle con- 
cerning language contained in the deposit of faith may be enuntiated “quod 
ad essentiam attinet, Missa per se indifferens est circa usum alicuius deter- 
minatae linguae.” The determination of the language to be employed in 
public worship is for him a question of “negative suitability” (convenance 
négative), by which he understands “contingent or problematical suita- 
bility,” that, namely, which arises not from considerations of metaphysical 
structure or essential perfection, but simply and solely from the circum- 
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stances under which a thing is to be realized here and now. Consequently 
that which is highly suitable in one set of historical and psychological cir. 
cumstances may be less suitable or unsuitable in very different circumstances, 

In the face of the Protestant theory and the sixteenth-century Protestant 
attack the Tridentine Fathers could not but retain prevailing and ancient 
customs, since any other course would at the time have been certainly 
confusing and very probably disastrous. But in adopting their position they 
sedulously refrained from incorporating into their decrees any of the argu- 
mentation advanced by some bishops and theologians to prove “special 
qualities” of the Latin language. 

Today one would imagine that few theologians would sustain the thesis 
of langues sacrées inherently better suited for public worship. But Fr. 
Schmidt does adduce citations from the writings of the celebrated Dom 
Guéranger to show that he maintained a dogmatic basis for the usage of 
certain languages and blamed other liturgists for offering purely apologetic 
arguments to justify the Church’s insistence up to the present on languages 
no longer understood by the faithful. This part of the study in which the 
author brings together the conciliar discussion on the use of vernacular in 
the Mass is perhaps the most interesting and useful for students in this 
field. 

Since he makes little pretense to be either seer or reformer, Fr. Schmidt 
does not clearly commit himself to a judgment on the possibility or the need 
for an admission of modern languages into the liturgy today. Uncompro- 
mising in his opposition to any theory of “consecrated languages” and 
conscious of the benefits which might accrue from liturgy in the vernacular, 
he does not in the reviewer’s opinion champion the cause of vernacular 
liturgy. He is prepared to give full weight to the claims that can be made 
for stability in public rites and for attachment to traditional usage, so long 
as these claims are not pushed beyond measure. 

He even points the difficulty of satisfying modern needs and desires on 
this point, when he contends in the concluding section of his work: “Every- 
one recognizes that the problem will not be solved by the translation of the 
old rite into a modern language. . . . The translation of a liturgical formula is 
in the last analysis something dead, something mechanical; across the 
translation one hears the ancient tongue, and the poetry of the original is 
lost. If then we abandon Latin for the vernacular, we shall not be content 
with translations. There will have to be a vital transformation. After being 
steeped in the Latin liturgy, one will have to create from it another in the 
vernacular. That alone will give new life to the ancient rite; a translation, 
however faithful, will always be at best a clear photograph or a reproduction. 
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It is because of these practical difficulties that the [Latin] rite has maintained 
so long its traditional form. For it is evident that when the need for change 
will make itself felt, the traditional rite will have to be of the flesh and blood 
of the new generation.” And the author is not inclined to minimize the risks 
that will be run in bringing forth a transformed liturgy textured of the 
present and yet organically continuous with the past. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don ton, S.J. 


Tue CANON OF THE Mass: Its History, THEOLOGY, AND ART. By Jerome 
Gassner, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. 404. $5.00. 

This is a work of really massive scholarship in which the author presents 
the impressive amount of erudition on the Canon of the Mass which he has 
gathered over many years of scientific research and exhaustive investigation 
in this field. Every page in the book proclaims his extraordinary competence 
to write on this subject. He knows it with the sure and complete knowledge 
of the thoroughly equipped scholar, and as the reader turns over the pages 
he is almost overwhelmed with the growing volume of facts that pour forth 
in a steady stream on the history of the Canon, its theology, its foundations 
in Scripture and tradition. The writings of the Fathers, the authoritative 
declarations of Popes and councils, and the various liturgies, eastern and 
western, have all been laid under contribution, and he has incorporated into 
the book the best results achieved by the finest scholars who preceded him. 
For priests and seminarians especially it is an extraordinarily rewarding 
volume. 

The book contains nineteen chapters, of which the first nine present 
general aspects of the Canon as a whole, and the last ten detailed studies 
of the individual prayers which make up the Canon. These latter studies 
are almost microscopic in their thoroughness and supply a wealth of not 
generally known facts which are always interesting and not infrequently 
fascinating. It is only after the reader has finished these latter studies that 
he is able to appreciate the author’s insights into the Canon as a whole 
presented in the earlier chapters. One has to be very much on top of the 
subject to grasp the full force of his conclusions on the Canon “as doctrine,” 
“as sacramental,” “as a work of art.” 

One of the great merits of the book is that, as the foreword declares, “it 
is not a subjective or sentimental interpretation of the Canon.” It is a 
thoroughly scientific work and the reader acquires a growing conviction as 
he moves on that he is in contact with the main stream of Christian tradition 
on this central act of Catholic worship. Yet it is not written in the dry, 
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formidable style of a rigidly scientific treatise. The author has the faculty of 
combining accuracy and thoroughness with an easy style which frequently 
takes on pleasingly devotional overtones. It is not meant to be a formal work 
of devotion. Nowhere does the author indulge in exhortations or fervorinos. 
Yet it will achieve the ends of a devotional book far better than many that 
are formally such. For if ever the expression “to know is to love” has perti- 
nent application, it is in regard to the Canon of the Mass. The author seeks 
directly merely to extend and deepen the reader’s knowledge of the Canon. 
But the best devotional works are those which have a strong theological 
undergirding and present the truths of the faith in such attractive fashion 
that an increase in devotion results as an unbidden by-product. Such is this 
work. The reader learns that not only every prayer in the Canon but almost 
every word in it has its own history. It has been the object of intense and 
prayerful study by saints and scholars, its roots extend far back in tradition, 
and it comes to us loaded with associations and implications. The result is 
that the old, familiar phrases take on a new radiance and the priest who 
recites them daily must feel towards them a correspondingly new awe and 
reverence. 

For this reason the book will be a valuable addition to the library of 
any priest who loves the Mass and is eager to learn more about it. Liturgists 
and professors of sacramental theology will find in it a useful reference work. 
Pastors, teachers of religion, moderators of study clubs, and others engaged 
in the work of promoting knowledge of the Mass among the faithful will 
find in it a wealth of edifying and interesting material which can easily be 
adapted to the different mentalities of various groups. 


Weston College Louis E. Suttivan, S.J. 


SPINOZA ET LE PANTHEISMF RELIGIEUX. By Paul Siwek, S.J. 2nd ed.; 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1950. Pp. xxxiv + 309. 

P. Maréchal used to tell his students that they could find no better 
introduction to modern philosophy than the writings of Spinoza. The wisdom 
of this counsel can be shown in various ways. For one thing, Spinoza employs 
a straightforward and uncomplicated Latin, which is readily understood by 
those accustomed to Scholastic treatises. Furthermore, his definitions are 
precisely formulated and usually adhered to with rigor—a characteristic 
not at all common among modern thinkers. And for all his sensitivity to the 
problems of the Cartesian world in which he lived, Spinoza really hammered 
out his world view against a medieval background. He was nurtured upon 
the medieval Jewish philosophical, theological, and cabbalistic sources, 
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which also had their repercussions upon the medieval Latin mind. Although 
not very well acquainted with the Latin Christian writers of the high Scholas- 
tic period, Spinoza did make a careful study of current Scholastic textbooks. 
This is reflected in much of his terminology and in many of the objections 
which he envisaged against his doctrine. Similarly, he approached Descartes 
with his medieval and Scholastic readings in mind and thus made Descartes 
more comprehensible to students having a somewhat similar formation. 
Finally, in comparison with many subsequent thinkers, Spinoza retained 
an objective standpoint and an interest in high metaphysical speculation. 
Whatever their doctrinal quarrel with him, Scholastics feel somewhat upon 
familiar terrain in dealing with Spinoza. 

Were I permitted to comment upon P. Maréchal’s advice, it would be 
in order to make three additional remarks. First of all, a reading of Spinoza 
should not be confined to the Ethics and should not even begin with that 
book. It is impossible either to grasp the drift of the definitions with which 
the Ethics so abruptly begins or to subject them to relevant criticism, unless 
one has first studied at least the Treatise on the Improvement of the Under- 
standing. The Treatise provides the methodological presuppositions, apart 
from which the Ethics seems to be an airtight and formidable system, but 
nevertheless an extremely arbitrary and undiscussable one. Secondly, it is 
only prudent to become relatively familiar with recent scholarly investiga- 
tion of disputed issues in Spinoza’s philosophy. Finally, I would suggest as 
a companion to Spinoza, Berkeley’s Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous. Berkeley does not share all the features noted above in favor of 
starting with Spinoza. But he does have the prime quality of being concerned 
about the crucial questions of human destiny. And his literary genius is 
sufficient to make the empirical way of viewing things readily comprehensible 
to anyone familiar with English. He can teach us how to think our philos- 
ophy in the English tongue. The starting points of his various arguments 
are well within the range of common sense and the technical procedures 
are held to a minimum. English-speaking Scholastics would find in Spinoza 
and Berkeley a balanced combination for an introduction to the main types 
of modern European thinking. The rationalist and the empiricist would 
conspire to provide a sense of the distinctive methods and serious con- 
victions generated in recent centuries. 

In connection with the second recommendation made above, there is no 
better general study on Spinoza than Father Siwek’s well-known book. 
Originally issued in 1937, it now appears in a second edition. The changes 
in the latest edition are not very considerable. One chapter has been omitted, 
several sections have been transformed, account has been taken of recent 
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literature. Perhaps the most important addition is a critical discussion of 
the theory of the divine attributes advanced in Harry Wolfson’s The Philos. 
ophy of Spinoza. On this issue, which has always divided Spinoza’s com- 
mentators, Wolfson holds that there is only a formal distinction between 
attribute and infinite substance, whereas Siwek argues for a real, objective 
meaning of attribute. The dispute is a significant one, since Siwek’s charge 
that Spinoza endangers the divine unity and makes a contradictory synthesis 
of thought and extension in God, hinges upon the objective conception of 
attribute. 

Siwek’s book contains three parts: a biography and discussion of Spi- 
noza’s sources, an exposé of his system and religious views, and a criticism. 
Each part is based upon an exhaustive study of the sources and the best 
modern commentaries. It is the sort of book which can be relied upon for 
its accurate explanations, and acute, but always well-informed, evaluations. 
With its aid, the student can make a well-orientated study of Spinoza 
himself. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


KIERKEGAARD: THE MELANCHOLY Dane. By H. V. Martin. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 119. $3.00. 

This little book on Kierkegaard holds a peculiar interest for Catholics. 
It was originally published in England by the Student Christian Movement 
Press, an Evangelical outlet. The author is himself a minister, who reacted 
strongly against the theological liberalism popular during his student days. 
But instead of following along the skeptical path of higher criticism, he 
became convinced by Karl Barth’s attack upon modernism. Martin no 
longer regards himself as a Barthian but is indebted to him for an introduc- 
tion to Kierkegaard, in whom was finally found a satisfactory view of 
Christian life. As Martin puts it: “I discovered in this Danish thinker a 
man after my own heart. His thought answered to my own religious needs 
and problems in a way I had not found elsewhere.” The two pivotal con- 
victions derived from Kierkegaard are the sense of utter guilt before God 
and the correlative recognition that one is completely at God’s disposal, 
without any “rights” of one’s own. Around these themes, then, the meaning 
of Christian existence is to be expounded for contemporary Protestant 
believers. 

This is the special value of the book: it presents Kierkegaard as a living 
influence upon Protestant minds of our day. The chapters are brief; the 
thought and language are simple; the quotations from Kierkegaard and 
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other sources are always apposite. There could be no more direct and reliable 
way of finding out exactly what Kierkegaard means for Protestants who are 
in reaction against modernism and yet who are uneasy about Barth’s grim 
evangel. Rapid sketches are made of most of Kierkegaard’s key notions, 
especially in so far as they bear upon the nature of faith. Most interesting 
of all are the two concluding chapters of the work. In the one, Martin 
attempts to formulate Kierkegaard’s religious significance; in the other, he 
faces the question of Kierkegaard’s attitude toward Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Both points are highly instructive for those who have to deal 
with sensitive religious minds. 

Kierkegaard is hailed as the morning star of a new Reformation in 
Christian theology, and his doctrine is called the theology of the uncon- 
ditional. Absolute demands are made upon the believer for the first time in 
a world in which even religion is a watered-down accommodation to hesitant, 
natural intelligence. There is a shift from the “what” or content of faith to 
the “how” or personal manner of the act of faith. No contradiction is set 
up between these two aspects, but Kierkegaard holds that the only cure for 
spiritless formalism is to emphasize what faith means in terms of personal 
cost. What sets him off from other nineteenth-century theologians is his 
clear grasp upon the supernatural and paradoxical character of Christian 
revelation. He had to swim against the popular current of assimilating Chris- 
tian doctrine to the accepted, yet ever changing, views in philosophy, 
psychology, or some other profane science. He pointed out that, whatever 
other relation might obtain between Christian faith and the natural disci- 
plines, the former truth is not founded intrinsically upon the latter and will 
survive the changes in scientific fashions. In a more concrete way, Kierke- 
gaard claimed that most people are living under the illusion that they are 
Christians, whereas in fact they think and act according to merely natural, 
pagan standards. What is the test of this statement? The extent to which 
the average churchgoer accepts and acts upon the teaching that to live 
in Christ is to die to oneself and the world. Most people do a rather com- 
fortable job of dying to self and world! Kierkegaard restores to Christian 
consciousness a sense of the utter chasm separating the relative and the 
absolute, the finite and the unconditioned. At the same time, he increases 
our reliance upon God and our union with Christ in faith. 

Martin then challenges Georg Brandes’ remark that a serious reading of 
Kierkegaard will drive a man either to Catholicism or complete unbelief. 
On the contrary, the author contends for the essentially Protestant cast of 
Kierkegaard’s mind. But in doing so, he also exposes the inadequacies and 
compromises of contemporary Protestantism. Kierkegaard always regarded 
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the relation between Catholicism and Protestantism as being one between 
a building and its buttress, a norm and its corrective. Kierkegaard himself 
preferred the role of the corrective and the position of the buttress. But he 
was never so absent-minded as to forget that buttress and building cannot 
stand separately. Martin agrees with Kierkegaard that what Protestantism 
lacks is the monastery, i.e., the visible sign of the costliness and single- 
mindedness of the following of Christ. Kierkegaard wanted a combination 
of Luther’s simple and utter trust in God with the Catholic insistence upon 
a practical imitation of Christ in our visible actions. The synthesis which 
Martin finds attractive is the Catholic ideal of renunciation of the world 
and the Protestant motive of giving up all things not in order to gain merit 
but out of pure confidence in Christ’s saving power. 

Thus this theology of the unconditional brings around to a full swing an 
entire epoch in Church history, confronting us once more with Luther’s 
questions but without Luther’s distracting passions and political entangle- 
ments. This portrait of Kierkegaard as the disturbing conscience of con- 
temporary Protestantism is a salutary warning against fictitious notions of 
a Catholicizing or atheizing Kierkegaard. Whatever the attractions of 
Catholicism and unbelief, Kierkegaard deliberately preferred to remain the 
grand inquisitor of the Protestant establishment. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


DER SINN PHILOSOPHISCHEN FRAGENS UND ERKENNENS. By Dietrich von 
Hildebrand. Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1950. Pp. 98. 

This epistemological work of Dietrich von Hildebrand, Fordham Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, was slated for publication in Germany in 1933, when 
Hitler came to power and reduced the voices of independent thought to 
silence. Finally, after tyranny and war, the book has been able to make its 
appearance. It has lost nothing of its intense freshness, its timeless and deep 
interest. Not a mere restatement of often-expressed ideas, but, in all its 
classical, integral objectivism, a new approach, it is destined to become one 
of the great sources of epistemological literature. In the wide scope of prob- 
lems treated, the problem of “cognition a priori ” especially stands out. It 
is one of the oldest of problems. In fact it goes back to Plato’s discovery in 
the Meno that there is knowledge which carries with it a mysterious mark 
of inner certainty. But from the very moment of discovery this problem was 
entangled with others. Plato connected it with the problem of the origin of 
such knowledge. Secondary considerations in the history of the problem often 
overshadowed the central phenomenon of a knowledge, self-evident, yet 
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not tautological, absolutely certain, yet by no means trivial in content, open 
to the human mind, yet not simple to grasp. 

It seems to this reviewer that von Hildebrand’s contributions to the 
clarification of this problem are of utmost importance and should secure 
for him, by themselves, a place of high honor in the history of philosophy. 
Von Hildebrand is objectivistic in his approach. It is the very character it- 
self of what he calls “genuine essences” (echie Wesenheiten) which enables 
the mind to penetrate them, to grasp their inner luminous “suchness,” 
while other types of “such” being do not allow of a similar intellectual 
penetration. Where we have “genuine essences” the mind is able to do what 
St. Thomas calls so tellingly “intima rei legere,” while in other types of 
knowledge the character of the object allows only for an approach from 
without. Essential necessity and natural necessity are clearly distinguished. 

The role of “experience”’ is clarified in its different functions. The hidden 
ambiguities of the expression “independence of experience” are clearly 
brought to the fore—as there is in general a great work of clarification and 
disentangling done in this volume. 

Of the many topics which are treated, perhaps one of the most important 
is that of the twofold “theme” in knowledge—the notional and the con- 
templative. It is carefully elaborated in its many aspects. 

It is impossible to give here any fair idea of the richness, profundity, and 
philosophical strength of this book. It is to be hoped that it soon will find its 
translator who will make it accessible to the English-speaking world. It 
deserves the most intense interest since it is one of the rare philosophical 
publications in our time which bear witness to the word of Ernest Hello: 
“Truth is one and always new.” 


Fordham University BALDUIN V. SCHWARZ 
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